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PREFACE. 


Various  circumstances  induced  me,  some  years 
since,  to  form  a  plan  of  a  history  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian and  Greneral  Baptist  Churches  in  the  West  of 
England. 

No  work  of  the  kind  existed.  There  were  histo- 
ries of  the  Puritans — of  their  successors,  the  ori- 
ginal Nonconformists — and  of  a  third  class,  still 
more  friendly  to  liberty  of  conscience — ^the  Unita- 
rians of  the  sixteenth  and  two  following  centuries. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilson's  History  of 
the  London  Dissenting  Churches,  there  was  no 
series  of  records  of  our  congregations,  no  collection 
of  memoirs  of  their  pastors,  and  consequently  no 
adequate  means  of  tracing  the  growth  and  opera- 
tion of  the  principles  for  which  Puritans,  Noncon- 
formists, and  Unitarians  were  all,  more  or  less,  dis- 
tinguished. 

Many  Dissenters  were  anxious  that  this  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature  should  be  supplied.     From 
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time  to  time  interesting  accounts  of  ancient  societies 
were  drawn  up  by  their  ministers,  and  published  in 
the  periodical  works  of  the  day.     Other  ministers 
collected   information   which   remained   imperfect, 
and  therefore  unpublished,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
requisite   fects.      Fourteen    years    ago,    the   Rev. 
Edmiuid  Butcher,  of  Sidmouth,  sent  an  interesting 
communication  to  the  Monthly  Repository,  in  which 
were  the  following  remarks:    "What  Mr.  Wilson 
has  done  for  the  London   churches,  I  wish  some 
other  friend   to  the  noble   cause  of  conscientious 
Nonconformity  would  do  for  the  kingdom  at  large, 
at  least  for  England  and  Wales ;  and,  in  order  to 
furnish  materials  for  such  a  work,  I  propose,  what 
might  very  easily  be  accomplished,  that  every  Dis- 
senting minister  should  draw  up,  and  send  to  the 
Repository,  a   concise  account   of  the   church  of 
which  he  is  minister,  ascertaining,  where  it  can  be 
done,  the  earliest  date  to  which  the  existence  of  the 
society  can  be  traced,  the  names  they  have  borne 
at  different  periods,  where  any  change  has  taken 
place,  a  list  of  their  ministers,  how  long  they  occu- 
pied their  respective  places,  where  they  removed  to, 
if  they  did  not  continue  their  services  in  any  one 
congregation  for  the  residue  of  their  lives — ^with  an 
account  of  the  literary  productions  of  such  of  them 
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86  appeared  before  the  public  as  authors,  and  any 
well-authenticated  and  important  particulars  con- 
cerning them  or  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
bnged/*  ♦ 

This  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the  response 
which  it  deserved.  If  Mr.  Butcher  had  been 
longer  spared,  he  would  probably  have  employed 
other  means  of  interesting  his  brethren  on  its  be- 
half. He  died  in  the  following  year ;  and  his  plan 
"of  preserving  the  names  and  labours  of  many  ex- 
cellent  individuals  from  total  oblivion,"  was  never 
carried  into  effect.  A  few  years  afterwards,  some 
attention  was  excited  by  an  anonymous  book,  en- 
titled "The  Manchester  Socinian  Controversy," 
vrith  an  appendix  containing  a  list  of  Unitarian 
Chapels.  The  Editors  professed  to  state  the  origin 
and  other  particulars  of  many  of  the  societies ;  but 
the  information  was  scanty  and  inaccurate,  seldom 
obtained  from  the  proper  sources,  and  obviously  de- 
signed to  answer  a  sectarian  purpose.  Yet  the 
account  was  widely  circulated ;  it  was  reprinted  in 
America,  and  conveyed  to  many  in  that  country  their 
present  ideas  of  the  history  of  the  churches  in  ques- 
tion,f  whilst  in  England  it  tended  largely  to  produce 


*  Mootbly  Repomtoiy,  VoL  xvi.  p.  525. 

t  See  the  Christian  Bzaminer,  pubUshed  at  Boston,  N.  E.,  VoL  iii. 
p.  430. 
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an  impression  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  interests 

of  Truth.     Its  publication  was  speedily  followed  by 

those  legal  proceedings,  still  continued,  the  object 

of  which  appears  to  be  not  only  to  deprive  a  few 

gentlemen  of  an  important  trust,  which  they  and 

their  ancestors   have   executed  with  the  strictest 

fidelity  upwards  of  a  century,  but  also  to  prepare 

the  members  of  the  same  denomination  throughout 

the  country,  for  the  assertion  by  "  the  orthodox^  of 

a  general  claim  upon  their  endowments  and  places 

of  worship.     Into  the  particulars  of  this  question  I 

must  not  be  tempted  to  enter.     My  object  is  simply 

to  shew  the  necessity  of  diffusing  information  con* 

cemmg  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  and  General 

Baptist  Churches. 

With  high  opinions  of  the  importance  of  the  task, 
I  entertained  others,  by  no  means  inferior,  as  to  the 

requisite  qualifications  of  the  labourer.  And  I  may 
say  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  felt  I  should  be 
chargeable  with  an  undue  degree  of  presumption, 
in  undertaking  an  office  for  which  many  others 
were  fiar  better  prepared.  I  knew  that  there  were 
authors  of  established  reputation,  not  only  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  possess* 
ing  an  influence  which  might  facilitate  their  re* 
searches,  and  an  experi^ice  which  might  inspire 
ccmfidence  in  their  judgment.     I  was  also  aware 
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Aat  theore  was  at  least  one,  among  these  gentlemen, 
whQ  could  have  pursued  the  task»  not  at  interrals^ 
"  lew  and  far  between,"  of  the  labours  of  the  Chris^ 
tiaa  miaistry, — labours  unrivalled  in  urgency  and 
importattce^  *^  but  day  after  day  and  week  after 
weeks  with  the  advantages  of  almost  unbroken  ap* 
^icaticm.  Nor  did  I  forget  that  such  a  work  would 
wquestioiiably  secure  greater  attention  if  written 
without  that  attachment  to  the  faith  of  the  churches, 
and  that  strong  desire  for  their  prosperity,  which^  I 
ecmfess,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  cherish.  There  was, 
however,  no  probability  that  the  work  would  be  un* 
dertaken  by  others;  for  this  reason  I  ventured  to 
engage  in  it ;  my  removal  to  Batb#  about  two  years 
since,  enabled  me  to  collect  materials  with  com* 
paratively  little  difficulty ;  and  in  proportion  as  my 
farethrea  in  the  mimstoy  became  acquainted  wkh 
my  desigo,  their  friendly  communications  afforded 
me  an  encouragement  greater  than  I  had  presumed 
to  anticipate. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  contented  myself, 
in  many  cases,  with  recording  the  most  important 
events.  I  have,  of  course,  invariably  aimed  at  the 
strictest  accuracy ;  but  it  will,  probably,  be  discover^ 
ed  that  in  some  instances  I  have  been  mistaken^ 
The  candid  reader  vrill  remraiber  that  the  vdome 
ctmtains  many  hundreds  of  dates  and  names  ob* 
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tained  from  widely  different  sources ;  and  that  ^orts^ 
however  persevering^  to  supply  deficient,  and  recoiv- 
cOe  conflicting  statements  must  sometimes  prove 
unsuccessful.  On  subjects  of  minor  importance  I 
have  often  refrained  from  entering  into  minute  par- 
ticulars ;  the  similarity  in  the  histories  of  the  c(m- 
gregations  was  so  great  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
afford  sufficient  information  and  yet  avoid  wearying 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  Whilst,  therefore,  I 
have  enlarged  occasionally  upon  general  historical 
&et8,  and  noticed,  at  some  length,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  several  societies,  I  have  passed  as 
lightly  as  possible  over  the  characteristics  which 
are  common  to  all.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  ministers.  Here,  perhaps,  an 
apology  is  necessary  to  the  authors  whose  contribu- 
tions I  have  abridged.  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  facts  omitted  were  either  noticed  elsewhere, 
or  would  have  prevented  the  introduction  of  others 
more  interesting.  In  making  selections  for  the 
biographical  department,  I  have  been  guided  by  a 
desire  to  convey  a  correct  general  impression  as  to 
the  talents  and  characters  of  the  Western  Pastors. 
And  although  I  have  not  unfrequently  noticed  the 
failings  incidental  to  human  nature,  I  may  venture 
to  anticipate  both  for  ministers  and  people  a  verdict 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  immortal  Milton,  in 
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rdeience  to  an  earlier  race : — ''  It  canaot  be  denied 
Aat  the  authors^  or  late  revivers  of  these  sects,  were 
learned,  worthy,  zealous,  and  religious  men,  as 
appears  by  their  lives  ;  and  the  same  of  their  many 
eminent  and  learned  followers,  perfect  and  powerful 
in  the  Scriptures,  holy  and  unblameable  in  their 
Uves,"* 

My  plan  originally  included  two  introductory 
chapters  on  the  Origin  and  Early  Progress  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination.  These  I  have  omitted 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  other  materi- 
als, and  the  recent  appearance  of  two  exceUent 
pamphlets,  f  But  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  without 
offering  a  few  observations  on  the  title  I  have 
chosen,  and  particularly  on  the  use  of  the  term 
Presbyterian.  It  has  been  remarked  that  few,  if 
any,  congregations  in  the  West  of  England  are  now 
Cinmnonhf  called  Presbyterian,  and  that  several,  of 
recent  origin,  have  be^i  always  denominated  Unita- 
rian. These  are  well  known  facts ;  nor  have  I  the 
slightest  wish  to  promote,  either  the  general  resump- 
ti(m  of  a  term  which  does  not  now  indicate  our 
belief  in  certain  important  doctrines,  or  the  aban- 

*  Milton  on  Heresy  and  Schism. 

t  '^  An  Historical  Defence  of  the  Trustoes  of  Lady  Hewle/s  Founda- 
tioBS,  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.  A.";  and  <'The  Historyi  Opinions, 
and  Present  Legal  Position  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Association." 
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donment  of  another  which  unquestionably  answers 
titds  purpose.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  congregations  noticed 
in  these  pages  are  of  Presbyterian  origin,  that  this 
was  their  usual  appellation  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
that  the  same  is  still  frequently  given  to  them  and 
their  chapels  in  legal  documents,  and  that  they  are 
as  fairly  entitled  to  it  now,  as  were  their  venerable 
founders  and  more  recent  benefactors.  For  upwards 
of  a  century  and  half,  the  term  English  Presbyte- 
rian has  not  signified — ^the  Christian  who,  in  religi- 
ous matters,  is  governed  by  a  Synod  and  believes 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  and 
Original  Sin; — ^it  is  true  that  customs  have  been 
voluntarily  retained  in  our  churches,  with  regard  to 
the  allotment  of  certain  offices  to  Presbyters  or 
Elders ; — ^but  the  title  was  chiefly  gloried  in  by  our 
fathers,  because  it  indicated  their  union  with  a 
body  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  bound  by  no  fetters 
with  r^ard  to  church  fellowship,  and  left,  by  their 
trust  deeds,  at  perfect  liberty  to  search  for  truth 
wherever  it  could  be  found.  The  constitution  of 
the  societies  which  have  recently  arisen  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  have  consequently  been 
always  caDed  Unitarian,  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  characteristics ; — ^their  faith  is  also  the  same 
as  that   of  the  older  congregations;  it  was  both 
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natural  and  proper  that  the  zeal  which  led  them  to 
secede  from  Trinitarian  worship^  should  also  lead 
diem  to  adopt  the  appellation  most  decidedly  ex- 
pressiye  of  the  grounds  of  their  secession ;  all,  how- 
ever, who  hold  their  leading  doctrines,  whether 
called  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  or  Greneral  Baptist, 
associate  with  perfect  harmony,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  but  one  branch  of  the  Christian 
church. 

The  following  pages  will  scarcely  be  perused  by 
many  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines 
alluded  to.  Some  reader,  however,  may  repeat  the 
exclamation  made  a  few  years  since,  by  a  venera- 
ble Lord  Chancellor,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed what  a  Unitarian  is!"*  I  shall  therefore 
state  the  leading  articles  of  our  faith, — concluding 
with  the  words  of  Dr.  Taylor — one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Presb3rterian  denomination. 

We  believe  that  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  only 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent.  We 
believe  that  God  is  the  Merciful  and  Impartial 
Parent  of  mankind,  and  ever  ready  to  give  good 
things  to  those  who  ask  for  them.  We  believe  that 
He  is  the  One  Supreme  Being,  whom  we  are  com- 
manded to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  that 
in  offering  our  adorations  to  Him  alone,  we  humbly 

*  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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follow  the  example  and  obey  the  instructions  of 
Christ  himself.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit— 
meaning  thereby  those  miraculous  endowments 
and  inspirations  which  dwelt  without  measure  iB 
Jesus^  and  in  different  measures  in  the  Apostles, 
also  those  various  degrees  of  power  and  wisdom 
which  good  men  of  all  ages  have  derived  from  their 
ordinary  commimion  with  God.  We  believe  that 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts  and 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance; that  although  faith  and  hope  are  un- 
speakably valuable,  charity  is  greater  still;  and 
that  we  ought  to  aim  constantly  at  being  one  with 
Christ,  and  with  our  fellow-disciples  in  the  same 
manner  as  Christ  was  one  with  the  Father.  "What 
the  Scriptures  reveal"  (says  Dr.  Taylor*)  "concern- 
ing the  Son  of  God,  we  acknowledge  and  believe. 
We  own  him  in  all  his  offices  of  prophet,  priest,, 
and  king,  as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  our  Advocate  and  Intercessor,  the  surety  oi  a 
better  covenant,  the  Captain  and  Author  of  our 
Salvation,  the  only  name  under  heaven  by  which 
we  can  be  saved,  and  who  can  save  to  the  utter- 
most. We  are  assured  of  his  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  ascension  to  heaven,  where  he  is  at  the 

*  Defence  of  the  Common  Rights  of  Christians,  first  published  in  1737, 
and  ropablisbed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  in  1829. 
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right  hand  of  God,  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  and  from  whence  he  will  come  at  the  great 
day  to  judge  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  We 
believe  all  that  he  hath  himself  reported,  whether 
by  his  own  month  or  the  mouth  of  his  holy  apos- 
tles, concerning  his  person,  nature,  perfections,  his 
offices  and  works.  We  take  him  as  he  is  described 
in  revelation;  we  change  nothing  of  the  gospel; 
designedly  and  knowingly  we  add  nothing,  we 
diminish  nothing,  but  leave  every  thing  to  stand 
just  as  it  is  in  the  word  of  God." 

I  have  already  confessed  that  I  desire  the  welfere 
of  the  churches  maintaining  these  doctrines.  Whe- 
ther I  have  allowed  this  circumstance  to  influence 
unduly  the  following  narratives,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine.  One  thing  is  certain ; — ^if  I  had  hoped 
to  convey  a  favourable  idea  of  the  energy  of  our 
body,  or  of  its  numerical  strength,  I  must  soon  have 
laid  down  my  pen  in  despair.  I  readily  admit  that 
although  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in 
our  congregations  within  the  last  few  years,  a  faith- 
ful review  of  their  history,  in  point  of  numbers,  is 
far  from  gratifying.  It  appeared  to  me  that  this 
(act  was  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  Unita- 
tarians  themselves, — ^that  they  peculiarly  required 
to  be  acquainted  vrith  the  history  of  these  societies 
—with  the  causes  of  their  original  prosperity  and 
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their  subsequent  decline — with  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  where  a  revival  has  been  pro- 
duced^ or  where  a  depression  continues.  Setting 
aside  the  general  value  of  such  records^  I  could 
not  avoid  hoping  that  a  calm  review  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  during  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  would  excite  many  useful  reflections 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
present  congregations,  and  who  are  desirous  of  wit- 
nessing— not  the  progress  of  sectarian  opinions, 
not  the  increase  of  party  zeal  and  party  influence, 
but  the  advancement  of  truth,  freedom,  knowledge, 
virtue,  charity,  holiness, — all  that  can  elevate  the 
human  character  and  increase  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  It  was  no  question  with  me,  which  was 
preferable — quietness  or  anxidiy — satisfaction  vrith 
what  we  are,  or  seriousness  as  to  what  we  ought  to 
be — forgetfulness  of  our  actual  condition,  or  the 
risk  of  incurring  new  reproaches  respecting  it  from 
those  who  are  too  liable  to  forget  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  to  encounter.  Surely  the  members  of  our 
societies  should  often  have  their  better  feelings 
awakened,  their  noblest  energies  called  into  exer- 
cise, by  being  reminded  that  they  have  espoused 
principles  of  the  highest  value— principles  which 
affect  their  consciences,  their  religious  improvement, 
their  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  Uieir  salvation  in 
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tlie  next — ^principles  for  the  sake  of  which  their 
fM«fa&ers  gladly  remained  in  the  humblest  sta- 
tions^— ^nay,  often  submitted  to  fines,  imprisonment, 
exile,  and  death.  Especially  should  the  younger 
branches  of  our  communities  be  ftimished  with  an 
impolfie  to  the  consistent  imitation  of  the  examples 
of  ihidr  ancestors ; — Dissent  is  not  illegal,  but  it  is 
unfitshionable ; — ^Unitarianism  cannot  be  put  down 
by  the  Civil  Magistrate,  but  it  often  is  by  the  arm 
of  Prejudice; — a  steady  adherence  to  virtue  does 
nut  subject  a  man  to  ridicule  as  a  Puritan  or  a 
Roundhead^  but  it  frequently  prevents  his  elevaticm 
to  a  sphere  of  honour  and  useftilness ; — ^what,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  necessary  than  to  inspire  those 
on  whom  the  fature  welfare  of  our  churches  must 
depend,  with  that  holy  firmness  which  would  prove 
them  to  be  worthy  of  their  descent  and  of  the  cause 
committed  to  thdbr  care ! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  shew  how  compatible  this 
course  of  acting  is  with  perfect  charity  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us.  My  readers  will  be  ready  to 
admit,  that  there  is  much  in  the  proceedings  of  our 
felk)w«christians  of  other  denominations,  particularly 
in  their  earnest  attempts  to  promote  a  knowledge 
of  the  €r08pel,  which  deserves  our  warmest  admi- 
ration. The  memoirs  in  this  vdume  amply  testify 
to  the  learning,  the  fortitude,  the  active  benevolence. 
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the  comprehensive  charity,  and  the  never-failing 
piety,  of  many  pastors  whose  faith  we  regard  as 
very  diflferent  from  that  first  delivered  to  the  i^nts. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  on  some  subjects,  (I 
allude  more  especially  to  the  tyranny  of  the  High- 
Church  party,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Dissenters 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,)  my  language  has 
been  strong ;  but  I  may  confidently  ask  the  candid 
reader — was  there  not  a  cause?  Is  it  possible 
for  one  who  believes  that  all  established  churches 
are  unscriptural, — ^that  no  government  is  authorized 
to  assume  the  power  of  Christ  and  declare  in  its 
own  words  what  the  national  belief  shall  be, — ^that 
even  in  the  present  day,  hypocrisy,  and  worldly 
ambition,  and  imchristian  jealousy,  are  continually 
promoted  by  the  exclusive  patronage  of  one  sect 
and  the  virtual  punishment  of  all  the  rest; — ^is  it 
possible  for  one  who  believes  all  this,  to  write 
calmly  of  the  daring  spiritual  usurpations  of  the 
seventeenth  century?  Who  does  not  know  that 
many  members  of  the  Church  of  England  itself 
now  look  back  upon  those  usurpations  with  indig- 
nant feelings  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  one  of  the 
clearest  manifestations  of  the  recent  unparalleled 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  the  increase  among 
all  parties  of  genuine  Christian  liberality?  Man- 
kind   are   rapidly   discovering    that   in    religious 
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matters  eadi  must  judge  for  himself^  and  be  judged 
only  by  his  Maker>  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  duty 
to  admire  knowledge  and  genius^  truth  and  virtue, 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  The  truly  enlight- 
ened Christian  does  not  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
a  mere  sectarian  literature ;  he  bends  with  delight 
over  the  page  of  wisdom,  whether  in  the  works  of 
Channing,  or  Robert  Hall,  or  Doddridge,  or  Fene- 
lon,  or  Jeremy  Taylor.  And  although  even  among 
those  Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists,  Trinita- 
rians and  Unitarians,  who  have  drank  most  largely 
of  the  spirit  of  their  common  Master,  there  are  yet 
great  diversities  of  opinion,  they  still,  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  reverence  more  and  more  the 
inalienable  rights  of  conscience,  and  accelerate  the 
period  when  all  men  will  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free. 

I  have  now  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to 
the  friends  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  me.  My 
warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Walter  Wilson,  £sq.,  of 
this  city,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Londcm 
Dissenting  Churches.  I  am  also  largely  indebted 
for  the  loan  of  some  valuable  papers  to  my  relative, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Murch,  Theological  Tutor  of  the 
Baptist  College,  Stepney,  I  have  peculiar  pleasure 
in  thus  stating,  that  a  large  and  valuable  part  of  the 
original  information    in   these  pages  was  aflForded 
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me  through  the  kindness  of  two  gentlemen  of  "  or- 
thodox" denominations.  The  reader  will  perceive 
how  much  aid  I  have  derived  from  the  Monthly 
Repository,  the  Christian  Reformer,  and  the  Unita- 
rian Chronicle ;  to  each  of  the  respected  Editors 
I  am  under  many  obligations.  I  have  frequently 
referred  to  the  contributions  of  my  friends  in  the 
West  of  England ;  but  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  again 
mentioning  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Yeates,  as  the  corre- 
spondent on  whose  time  I  have  most  frequently 
trespassed.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  state  that  the  re- 
quests for  information  which  I  have  addressed  to 
chapel -wardens,  congregational  committees,  and 
ministers  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have 
been  replied  to  with  great  advantage  to  the  work. 

If,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  this  attempt  should 
appear  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  meet 
with  a  sufficiently  favourable  reception,  I  shall 
indulge  the  hope  of  employing,  at  some  future  time, 
the  materials  I  have  collected  for  histories  of  con- 
gregations in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Portland  Place,  Bath, 
Nov.  10,  1835. 
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GLOUCESTER. 


This  respectable  city  is  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  rising  on  the  east  side  from  the  river  Severn.  The 
honoor  of  founding  it  is  due  to  the  Britons,  who  named  it  Caer  Oloew, 
the  s>pe]lation  by  which  it  is  yet  distinguished  in  Wales ;  and  Alfred 
of  Beverley  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  erected  by 
them  previous  to  the  Roman  Invasion.  Caer  Gloew  signifies  the 
Fmireu  of  Globw. 

Henry  the  Eighth  by  letters  patent,  dated  September  the  third, 
1541,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  erected  the  city 
of  Gloucester,  the  county  of  that  city,  and  all  the  county  of  Gloucester; 
into  a  bishopric,  with  a  dean  and  chapter,  by  the  name  of  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester.  The  chm'ch  appointed  for  the  cathedral  of  the  new 
see  was  that  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  founded  by  Wolphere,  first 
Christian  king  of  Mercia,  and  Ethelred,  his  brother  and  successor, 
between  the  years  680  and  682.  This  magnificent  structure  combines 
many  interesting  specimens  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  English  architec- 
ture ;  and  particularly  of  the  latter. 

In  the  dty  and  suburbs  of  Gloucester  were  formerly  eleven  parochial 
churches,  but  those  only  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Mary  de  Lode,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Aldate  are  now  stand- 
ing; the  remainder  having  been  either  destroyed  at  the  siege  in  1643, 
or  since  taken  down. — ^Braylbt  and  Britton. 

Population  in  1811,-8181;  in  1821.— 9744;  in  1831,-11,933. 
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BARTON  STREET  CHAPEL. 

Thb  city  of  Gloucester  is  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  Unitarianism^  as  one  of  the  first  places  in 
which  its  doctrines  were  revived.  Here  lived  the 
celebrated  John  Bidle,  and  here,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago,  "  he  perceived  (says  his  biographer)  that 
the  common  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity 
was  not  grounded  in  Revelation,  much  less  in  Rea- 
son,"*  In  the  year  1644,  while  filling  the  honour- 
able office  of  master  of  the  Crypt  Grammar  School, 
he  was  accused  of  heresy  before  the  magistrates  of 
the  city, — ^which  accusation  he  answered  by  exhibit- 
ing in  writing  a  confession  of  his  faith  in  '*  One  In- 
finite and  Almighty  Essence,  called  Grod,**  and  in 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as  "  truly  God,"  in  conse- 
quence of  his  union  with  him.  As  he  professed  his 
belief  in  only  one  person  in  the  Grodhead,  many 
suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  were  stiU  entertained, 
and  eighteen  months  afterwar^  he  was  committed  to 

*  See  a  ihort  Mcount  of  the  **Ufe  of  John  Bidle,  MJL,  MmetiiDe  U 
Magdilen  Hall,  Oxon.,**  pnAx^d  to  one  of  hit  works.  This  interettang 
memoir  appears  In  a  small  quarto  volume,  now  rar^  met  with,  containing 
a  few  valuahle  treatises  on  the  doctrines  of  Unitarianisint  one  of  which 
was  puhllihed  so  early  as  the  year  1648.  See,  alM>»  Ibnhnfai's  life  of 
Bidle.  This  author  has  not  mentioned  his  reason  for  changfaig  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name.    In  the  original  lii^  it  is  invariahly  Bidle. 
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the  common  prison  on  the  charge  of  having  denied^ 
both  in  writing  and  conversation,  the  Deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

From  this  time  John  Bidle  became  more  earnest 
in  his  inquiries  after  truth,  and  more  fearless  in  his 
avowal  of  the  results.  He  was  released,  however, 
after  a  confinement  of  six  months,  on  giving  security 
for  his  appearance  before  the  Parliament  in  London. 
Thither  he  was  summoned,  by  that  body,  in  April, 
1647;  and  notwithstanding  their  denunciations 
against  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland^ they  treated  this  dissenter  from  their  own 
doctrines  with  more  than  episcopal  rigour.*  But 
before  his  departure  for  London,  and  probably  du- 
ring the  whole  of  his  future  Hfe,  his  exertions  and 
sufferings,  which  were  increased  in  importance  by 
his  great  learning  and  unblemished  character,  pro- 
duced a  considerable  effect  in  Gloucester.  We  are 
tddf  that  while  he  was  imder  bail  for  his  appear- 

*  While  the  Presbyterians  were  in  power,  they  were  certainly  not  the 
firiends  of  true  religioas  liberty.  It  was  not  until  they  had  suffered  many 
yean  from  the  depriratian  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  that  they  contended 
for  toleration.  The  treatment  of  Bidle  fully  bears  out  the  account  given 
by  Hume,  of  the  tendency  to  act  upon  persecuting  principles  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  "  Nothing  was  attended  with  more  universal  scandal  tiiaa 
the  propensity  of  many  in  the  parliament  towards  a  toleration  of  the  pro- 
testant  sectaries.  The  Presbyterians  exclaimed  that  this  indulgence  made 
the  church  of  Christ  resemble  Noah's  ark,  and  rendered  it  a  receptade  for 
all  unclean  beasts.  They  insisted  that  the  least  of  Christ's  truths  was 
superior  to  aH  political  considerations.  They  maintained  the  eternal  obli  • 
galkm  imposed  by  the  covenant  to  extirpate  heresy  and  schism.  And 
they  menaced  all  their  opponents  with  the  same  rigid  persecution  under 
wMch  they  themselves  had  groaned,  when  held  in  subjection  by  the  hie- 
rtfrchy."^HvME'8  History  of  England,  Vol.  vii.  p.  71. 

t  Wood's  Athens  Oxoniensis,  Vol.  ii.  p.  300,  and  Lindset's  Historical 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Worship,  p.  126. 
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ance  before  the  Parliament,  Archbishop  Usher,  who 
happened  to  be  travelling  through  Gloucester  in  his 
way  to  London,  "  having  before  heard  of  him,  spoke 
to  and  used  him  with  all  £Etimess  and  pity,  as  well 
as  with  strength  of  argument,  to  convince  him  of 
his  dangerous  error."  The  historian,  however,  adds 
an  observation  which  conveys  an  idea  of  coarse  iU- 
nature  and  determined  prejudice  rather  than  ci 
''  fairness  and  strength  of  argumenf" — ''  telling  him 
(he  says)  that  either  he  (Bidle)  was  in  a  damnable 
error,  or  else  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christy  who 
had  in  all  ages  worshiped  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  been 
guilty  of  idolatry." 

Although  this  noble-minded  man  widely  diffused 
Hentiments  unfavourable  to  established  customs  and 
opinions,  the  Barton  Street  congregation  cannot  be 
said  to  owe  its  origin  to  him.  It  was  filmed, 
by  a  lingular  coincidence,  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  1662,  and  was  identified  from  the  first  with 
that  greater  and  more  glorious  cause  of  Nonconfor- 
mity, of  whose  birth  he  lived  just  long  enough  to 
hear.  As  he  languished  within  the  walls  of  his 
(huigeon,  he  was  gladdened  by  the  tidings  that,  in 
^rv0fry  part  of  the  kingdom,  hundreds  of  pious  and 
U:k^rt.^  ir.iciL^ters  were  preparing  to  sufier  in  conse- 
^  >^-^*'  /yf  the  Act  of  Uniformitv !  Great  was  his 
*^^fA.r^*-/s.^m\  to  close  his  troubled  pilgrimage 
f  raver  of  the  aged  Simeon  upon  his  lips ; 
a^  imfxissible  that  such  a  man  could  avoid 
^-*^-.  '.z.z  that  the  principles  he  had  advocated, 
<r  1.  -«-.;]  pa\>  acii  evil  lonctics,"  Wv^Jd  be  ulti- 
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mately  forwarded  by  the  events  of  the  evef^memo- 
rable  Bartholomew  Day. 

The  cause  of  Nonconformity  at  Gloucester  was 
founded  by  two  ministers  who  originally  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England.*  One  was  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  a  native  of  Dorchester  in  New  England,  but 
connected  by  education  and  relfttionship  with  this 
country  and  Ireland.  He  came  to  Gloucester,  from 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  at  the  earnest  solicitaticm 
of  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  a  preacher  at  the  Cathedral ; 
and  thither  he  returned  again  a  short  time  before 
the  Restoration.  The  usurpations  which  followed 
that  event  obliged  him  to  go  back  to  his  native  land, 
where  he  resisted  successfully  the  measures  of  the 
infEituated  Stewarts,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  honourable  ministerial  labours.  Short  as 
was  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Gloucester,  he  pro- 
bably proved  himself  efficient  in  fostering  that  love 
of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  manifested  on  several  tr3ring  oc- 
casions during  the  struggles  of  that  period.  Their 
bold  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Royal  army, 
in  the  year  1642,  indicates  that  they  were  attached 
to  Presbyterianism  even  then ;  there  being  few  in* 
stances  of  such  resistance,  in  which  the  preference 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  for  this 
form  of  church  government  was  not  heartily  shared 
by  those  who  enlisted  under  their  banners. 

*  Nonconformists*  Memorial,  Vol.  i.  p.  540,  edition  of  1775.    To  this 
edition  all  my  subsequent  references  will  be  made. 
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The  other  minkter  was  Mr.  James  Forbes,  who 
was  ejected  from  the  Cathedral  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. The  church  to  which  he  had  preached  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  his  own  converts^  made  during  a 
ministry  of  six  years.  At  first  he  laboured  privately 
after  his  ejectment;  but  as  all  attempts  to  induce  him 
to  conform  entirely  failed^  he  was  soon  interrupted 
by  harassing  and  expensive  persecutions.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  committed  to  Chepstow  Castle^  where 
he  was  long  confined  in  a  strait  and  dark  room ;  and 
while  pursuing  his  pastoral  labours  after  his  dis- 
charge, he  was  subject  to  several  imprisonments. 
The  penalty  of  one  act  on  which  he  was  indicted 
was  imprisonment  for  a  year ;  of  another,  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty  pounds  a  month ;  and  of  another, 
perpetual  banishment  from  his  country  or  death. 
He  was  at  length  excommunicated,  and  the  writ  de 
capiendo  was  out  against  him.  At  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  he  retired  to  Enfield^ 
but  was  afterwards  recalled  and  allowed  to  labour 
once  more  among  his  own  people.  The  present 
chapel  in  Barton  Street  was  erected  for  his  use,  in 
the  year  1699 ;  he  continued  to  preach  in  it  until 
the  year  1712,  when  he  died,  having  been  connect- 
ed with  the  congregation  fifty-eight  years.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  in  the  chapel,  at 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  and  imder  a  black  slab,  which 
is  concealed  by  the  platform  on  which  the  commu- 
nion table  stands.  On  this  slab  is  the  following 
inscription :  — 
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Ja08BOS    JPOABSSIU8,     A.llt^,   IN    HAO    CIVITATB    AMli^S    dHOITSm 

56   FiDBLis    Christi    Minister^    et   Testis   Ybritatis    st 
Pacis  Evangelic^  aqub  studiosus.     Obiit  31  Maii,  Anno 

MDOcxn.  ^TATts  Lxxxin  • 

Mr.  Forbes  had  several  assistants  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life.  One  was  Mr.  John  Reynoldsj 
who  was  Mi  Gloucester  from  1706  to  1708^  when  he 
remaved  to  Shrewsbury.  He  was  succeeded  by  ICr* 
Denham^  who  became  the  pastor  on  the  death  of  Mr« 
Forbes^  and  was  ordained  at  Gloucester  in  1713* 
Nine  years  afterwards^  Mr.  Denham  removed  to 
London,  and  the  congregation  elected  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Tidcombe  ,who  also  removed  to  London,  after  filling 
the  office  the  same  lei^h  of  time.  Mr.  Denham 
officiated,  for  some  time  after  his  removal,  as  min: 
ister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  then  meeting 
in  Gravel  Lane,  Houndsditch ;  f  and  Mr.  Tidcombe 
was  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Radcliffe  Cross,  and 
afternoon  preacher  at  Salters'  Hall.:{:  The  next 
minister  was  Mr.  Richard  Addey,  from  Kingswood^ 
Wilts.,  who  continued  with  the  congregation  till 
his  death,  in  1739.  They  were  then  destitute  twelve 
months,  and  at  length  chose  Dr.  Hodge,  who  was 
educated  at  Taunton  under  Mr.  Henry  Grove. 
Before  he  settled  at  Gloucester  he  was  the  minister 
fit  a  congregation  at  Deal,  in  Kent ;  in  1749  he  ac- 

*  Commiinicated,  with  other  particulars,  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Brock. 

t  Wilson's  History  of  Dissenting  Chorches  in  London,  Vol.  L  p.  397. — 
My  i^an  does  not  include,  for  obvious  reasons,  distinct  memoirs  q(  all  the 
ministers.  Of  those  concerning  whom  full  particulars  are  not  given,  there 
will  be  short  notices^n  the  historical  parts  of  the  work. 

:  Wilson's  Hist.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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repted  an  invitation  to  succeed  Dr.  Qrosvraor  at 
(^ronby  Square,  London.*  At  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  at  Gloucester,  the  register  of  bap- 
tiniUH  belonging  to  the  chapel  was  begim;  and  from 
(hiN  Ko\)rco  we  learn  that  he  was  followed,  in  the 
year  1761,  by  Mr.  Dickenson;  the  congregation 
hnving  been  supplied  in  the  interval  by  various 
intniNtorA»  particularly  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Bridge- 
northi  and  Mr.  Parry,  of  Cirencester.  Mr.  Dicken* 
Mon  H  name  ap[)ears  in  the  r(^;ister  until  the  close  of 
(ho  yt'tir  1784,  when  he  became  infirm,  and  the  con- 
grogntion  olcctoil  as  his  assistant  Mr.  Tremlett,  who 
rtMuovtnl  bo(\>rt*  the  death  of  the  pastor,  which  oo- 
rurrtHl  in  ITJHk  The  subsequent  ministers  have 
l>wtt — Mr.  Aubrt^y,  now  of  Swansea,  who  remained 
at  Gloucester  seventeen  vears;  Mr.  Browne,  late  of 
Bath,  who  was  the  minister  nine  years;  Mr.  Astl^, 
now  of  Shrewsbury*  who  left  at  the  end  ctf  five 
years ;  and  Mr.  Brock,  who  settled  here  cm  his 
Anishiug  his  c\>urse  of  e^lucation  under  the  Bev.  H. 
Aelon,  of  Kxeter.  Between  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Br\>wne  ami  the  election  ^^f  Mr.  Astley,  the  chapd 
Wtts  cUvsihI  R^r  tt\\>  years,  cixusidcrable  repairs  being 
necx>ss«r\.  ami  I  he  ft;mls  being  required  to  accom- 
l^liNh  them. 

'rW  nxiw>ben^  t^f  the  j^victv  have  varied  cooside- 

r»W\   at  diffoTx^nt   |vrii\is.     In    the   tiTi-se   of  Mr. 


A<*AniCT      TV-*  ^tw  jtV<r«-Kwb  7v^«i»/*«v>£  w*  Kxv<J<ir  ~Wiis»«iV  Hat.  T«L 

«    rtcMrrtfi'vfn   «    birr   »  *- *»  Vt.Txv  unf   -'rsrv%'«.>»V   -n^u    re 
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Forbes  and  Mr.  Denham  they  were  large,  there 
being  no  other  Dissenting  place  of  worship  in  the 
dty.  The  Independent  chapel  was  built  soon  after 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Denham,  on  which  occasion  a 
separation  took  place.  Mr.  John  Alexander  was 
the  first  minister  of  the  new  society.  The  worship* 
ers  in  the  old  chapel  had  a  considerable  majority ; 
in  1715,  Mr.  Denham  had  400  hearers,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  250.*  At  the  time  of  the  division,  the 
seceders  secretly  removed  a  valuable  theological 
library,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Forbes  for  the  use  of 
his  successors  at  the  Presbyterian  chapel.  Both 
the  late  and  the  present  Independent  ministers  have 
fiilly  recognised  the  right  of  their  brethren  in  Bar* 
ton  Street  to  this  important  legacy ;  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  though  without  success,  to  recover 
it,  and  fulfil  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  donor  by 
making  it  of  general  utility .f  At  the  same  time 
four  silver  cups,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Forbes  for  the 
use  of  the  chapel,  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord  s 
Supper,  were  carried  off  also ;  these  were  in  use 
until  lately  at  the  Independent  chapel ;  an  applica- 
tion was  made  for  their  restoration,  but  no  reply 
was  given.  The  minister's  house,  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  place  of  worship  in  Barton 
Street,  did  not  happen  to  be  moveable,  and  therefore 

•  Mr.  Wilson's  MSS. 

f  After  providing  especially  for  the  use  of  the  books  by  his  successors  at 
Barton  Street,  Mr.  Forbes  empowered  the  Trustees  "  to  lend  one  book  at 
a  time  to  any  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  living  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  or  to  any  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  congregation  in  the 
city  of  Gloucester.'* 
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remained  in  the  possession  of  the  original  congre- 
gation. This  building  has  an  antique  appcanace, 
and  was  probably  built  soon  after  the  chapel. 
There  is  a  small  endowment,  the  tnigt-deed  of 
which,  as  well  as  oi  the  chapel,  is  dimwn  in  the 
most  liberal  terms.  No  creed  is  imposed  upon  the 
parties  assembling  in  this  house  of  prayer;  they  lie 
merely  required  to  be  "his  Majesty's  Protertant 
subjects  dissenting  fixmi  the  Church  of  England." 
The  cause  of  the  secession  does  not  appear.  Mr. 
Denham  was  probably  more  liberal  than  the  sece- 
ders  wished  him  to  be.  Dr.  Hodge  was  an  Arian; 
of  the  opinions  of  his  predecessois  we  have  no  in- 
formation ;  after  his  death  the  coi^^regation  gradu- 
ally became  Unitarian. 

I  have  stated  that  the  chapel  was  built  in  1699. 
Like  many  others  of  that  period,  it  is  situated  seve- 
ral yards  from  the  street  With  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  the  roof  it  is  concealed  by  a  brick  wall,  in 
which  is  the  outer  entrance  gate,  and  which  is 
parallel  with  the  houses  of  the  stre^.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  very  plain  and  presents  no  pre- 
possessing appearance,  having  a  vestiy  standing  on 
one  side  in  front,  and  projecting  forward  like  a 
solitary  wing.  It  is  in  contemplaticm  to  erect  ano- 
ther vestry  or  school-room  to  correspond  with  it; 
and  afterwards  to  throw  down  the  outer  wall,  place 
palisades  in  its  stead,  and  thus  render  the  chapel 
more  conspicuous.  The  interior  possesses  an  air 
of  antiquity ;  galleries  occupy  three  side^,  and  the 
ulpit,  crowned  with  a  massive   sounding   board. 
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stands  against  the  fourth.  At  the  foot  of  the  pulpit 
is  a  reading  desk,  and  below  this  a  handsome 
c(»nmunion  table  with  a  marble  slab.  In  the 
gallery,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  small  organ. 
The  devotional  services  are  aided  by  the  Reformed 
Litui^^  and  a  selection  of  hymns  printed  for  the 
congregation,  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr. 
Astley.  In  the  winter  months  lectures  are  de- 
livered, which  are  well  attended,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  Gloucester 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  congregation  now 
consists  of  about  a  hundred  persons,  among  whom 
are  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  the  city, — ^the  original  supporters  of  Pro- 
testant dissent  and  the  firm  friends  of  religious 
truth.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel  is  a  small  burial- 
ground.  The  resting  places  of  many  are  indicated 
by  gravestones  and  raised  tombs,  with  suitable 
inscriptions. 

James  Forbes,  M.A 1662—1712. 

John  Reynolds  1706—1708. 

John  Dsnhasc    1709—1722. 

JSRBMIXH  TiDCOMBE 1722—1731. 

Richard  Addsy 1731 — 1739. 

John  Hodob,  D.D 1740—1749, 

John  Dickenson  1751 — 1796. 

John  Tremlett 1784 — 1795. 

Richard  Aubrey  1797_1814. 

Theophilus  Browne,  M.A 1815 — 1824. 

Richard  Astj.ey   1826—1831. 

George  Browne  Brock 1831 . 
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b(CKEJkS£  MaTsEB.  D  D  — D%  >L^r3£2  ^  cuoamiuc.  with 


He  w«i  tiie  jcoMesc  3»:ii  ::t  Ri*:cari  Mi  tier,  w^  went  lo 
Xew^  ^'"y*~^  =L  I^^J*  wi*ni  aii  c^.tiIc  zj:  Lexer  exercise  his 


^ 


afxxwwr^  ft:  Trizirr  Ccu^f^,  EVLrii::.  =i  wiich  citr  Ids 

to  TcrruiffTJc  ui  H3L^,  a^«^  Riiciacd  Cr.oi^^^Z  i^z^ed  the  Pro- 
iKtor^r?*  tie  sn^wt  of  tiis  Kjenscir  accreted  aa  inritatioB 
kcuk  Cci*:c!ei  Bbi^^am,  Ckrverkcr  cf  G^Kn&^r,  tt>  pcvsck  m tkat 
Hand  He  ra&uoed  cberr  ^cisif  Hint  b«etL re  Ike  refDOv^  to 
Glccceacer,  *-^  ±f2r?  Le  vas  afafu  «CLrxiiied  srrenl  jeazs  af- 
tervanijv  vbeo.  Ge:ieral  M.^ck  earned  r:cz»i  a  paper  to  be 
sciec,  declarir:*  :Li.;  "^tie  c=i«»  i^ni  w«nf  Azd  wcald  be 
fcacuT."     Th55  ;»5er  >LL±er  vccji  z.cc  S5:£:i :  arsi  en  die  ap- 

hsi  piace-  he  came  to  KrrraaJ.  to  be  cxpcaed  to  freah 
isid  Gj  ressc  thoa  vith  eii;al  steacisbeaa.  Ifere, 
cAered  a  !ivir^  of  acme  kasiire^  a  vaar,  if  he 
£iaake  hs  pnrjrrpiea,^  he  ciuse  ra:]:Mer  lo  tnast  to  God's 
pro^idecce ;  he  t&creiTe  »£ed  fcr  Xev  Ea^iaMd  to  jcm  his 
wed  fcdher,  and  was  aocn  asctLed  im  the  New  ChsrciL  is  the 
Berth  part  cf  Bastcn.* 

)fr.  Msdier  a&en  &cbicsishied  kinkseaf  ia  AaBteraca  as  a  warm 
%cwaA  of  libcrtT.  Ia  16)^  Chazks  the  Seccad  icvptatd  fton 
rhe  ir.halwMt»  of  New  Kackad,  a  fb'I  sabmasKo  cf  thdr 
eaartflr  to  h»  pleaanre.  Oa  ths  Ae  freemen  of  Boetoo  »ec ; 
Ae  pMtDTof  the  Xew  Charek  was  preset:  he  pcboc) t dedared 

*  a  haad  ia  ^eir  owa  raia. '  aad  persaadcd 


Vci  L  pk54«. 
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them  rath^  to  leave  themselves  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  sub- 
nit  to  his  pleasure  in  a  &ithful  discharge  of  their  dutj.  The 
qpeBdoD.  was  carried  in  the  negative,  unanimously ;  and  thia 
decifflon  had  considerable  influence  on  the  countrj  at  large. 
When  James  the  Second  pubtished  his  declaration  for  liberty  of 
eoDseience,  Mather  was  sent  to  England  with  addresses  of 
thanks  to  him  firom  several  congregations.  Remaining  in  this 
country  until  after  the  revolution^  he  was  of  great  use  in  obtain*- 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  governor,  and  the  grant  of  a 
new  charter  with  additional  privileges  for  his  fellow-citizens. 
Soon  after  his  return  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  general  assem« 
bly  of  the  province,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives publicly  returned  him  thanks,  ior  his  fiithful  and  indefati- 
gable services. 

He  now  returned  to  the  care  of  his  church,  and  of  the  college 
of  which  he  was  president.  About  this  time  he  was  created 
DoctOT  in  Divinity.  In  1701  he  resigned  his  office  in  the 
college,  because  the  general  assembly  required  the  president  to 
reside  at  Cambridge.  He  continued  preaching  to  his  beloved 
people  at  Boston,  and  reached  the  age  of  eighty  before  his  intel- 
lectual Acuities  appeared  to  lose  their  vigour.  He  died  in 
172^  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son,  and  was  honoured  by  his 
church  with  a  greater  funeral  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  those 
parts.  His  fiomeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Foxcroft ;  and 
the  minidterB  of  Boston  condoled  with  his  church,  in  his  own 
pulpit,  for  nine  or  ten  weeks  successively. 

The  Nonconformists'  Memorial  has  a  list  of  eighty-five 
works,  chiefly  pamphlets,  published  by  this  celebrated  man. 
Besides  the  usual  subjects  of  a  minister's  publications,  we  find 
discourses  on  Comets — Elarthquakes — The  Stormy  Winds — 
The  Troubles  of  New  England — and  *'  Whether  a  man  may 
marry  two  sisters."  The  names  of  his  descendants  are  well 
known  to  all  who  feel  am  interest  in  the  religion  of  the  New 
World  as  those  of  men  who  have  filled  prominent  and  useful 
offices  in  her  colleges  and  churches. 
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James  Forbbs,  M.A.— Hub  genUenMii  was  a  member  of 
im  iKMOwmble  Seoldi  fcmiljr.  After  tmkmg  bis  degree  of 
Mmter  of  Arte  ftt  E&bvrgb,  be  spent  eome  time  at  Oxlbrd« 
Fidl  of  pie^y  be  wis  eemesdj  desmms  tiott  God  wonbl  ebooee 
ht  Warn  a  eaeM  etatkm,  aad  blem  bis  miBntrr  to  die  coBrenmi 
of  eodb.  Not  being  aatkfied  witb  a  pansb  wbkb  wae  offsred 
to  bim,  be  was  eent  to  tbe  eatbedral  at  Giooeeater,  wbete  be 
laboaied  witb  great  eacceas^  and  vitb  eo  macb  aeal  tbat  be  was 
ia  ilsngfr  of  sborteniag  bs  b^.  After  be  ejectment,  and 
wbik  be  contiaa«d  to  miaisler  priratelT  among  bis  people.  Dr. 
FVamptOBi»  fint  D«an  and  aAeiaai^  Bbbop  cf  Gbmcester, 
oieHaies  to  bim  to  conftirm.  Tbe  powem  tbat  wen% 
temptatMS  intftitteaK  ranjcted  to  ^e  persetatione 
mMntkmed  in  tbe  account  of  tbe  ccncrecaskm.  Tbese  abo 
ftakd  to  eabdne  bi»  attocbasemt  to  Ebertir.     He  eleafilj  per- 

Dani^  tbe  ktier  part  ^^  bb  xv,  aAv  ^  entabfidi. 
of  TV^featM.  Mr.  Fce^^  ^ir^  in  . 
Ok>«cetter«  cbWilj  v>tt  b»  own  jev^wtx      He 
benex\>Mait»  and  Warned  man .   vpepiv  w^noMea  at  tne  mat 

Lioen  tbat  tbe  m^  giMiatiaa  c€ 
iovtrme  br  a  kvy  MtTmatxwu     H^ 
bT  >»^  iMmc  No^U.  v^^  Blisecv^ 

M^  fatKi^sbni  a  6^  wvr^  on  wS«c«»  retexng  to  bm  pnipii 
and  pasSoral  i^atiy«.* 


T:.f  K:?*     1^<^.^*^.     .>    Sx.^nv^  V  A.  w**  Kwa  m  tbe 
cit7  ,^'  IV  -^        V:   -iv    s«ti*  Aac^  4*^  *c^fr^  as  a  sradnrt  in 


'••  ^tit   ^  X 
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he  continnod  to  hold  until  December  1793,  when  he  bud 
a  prBsenlatioa  to  the  vicarage  of  Hintony  in  the  conntj  of  Cam- 
bridga.  While  performing  the  quiet  dntiea  of  a  parish  priest, 
be  found  time  for  a  more  careful  and  diligent  studj  of  the  Scrip- 
toes  than  he  had  previouslj  been  able  to  engage  in.  Inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  original  languages,  well  skilled  in 
the  art  of  criticism,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
troth,  he  soon  saw  reason  to  believe  that  the  Trinity,  the  Deity 
of  Christ,  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
unscriptnral.  As  soon  as  his  conversion  to  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity was  settled,  he  perceived  that  there  was  but  one  courae 
tor  him  to  pursue ;  he  resolved  to  give  up  his  preferment,  re- 
linquish his  connexion  with  the  Establishment,  and  unite 
himself  with  a  body  of  Christians  in  whose  service  he  could 
enjoy  perfect  freedom.  Vet  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect 
probably  cost  him  a  severe  struggle ;  his  lot  in  life  was  linked 
with  that  of  a  lady  who  was  or  had  been,  like  himself,  a  consci- 
entious member  of  the  Church ;  and  a  man  of  his  abilities  and 
acquirements  might  have  &irly  calculated  on  attaining  a  higher 
rank  in  the  Establishment  than  that  of  vicar  of  a  cotmtry 
parish. 

Nothing,  however,  led  Mr.  Browne  to  waver  iu  his  righteous 
determination.  The  circumstance  being  known,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1800  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Unitarian  society  at  Warminster.  This  he  accepted,  and  con- 
tinued to  officiate  as  their  minister  seven  years.  He  then 
went  to  York  to  fill  the  office  of  classical  tutor  at  the  Manches- 
ter College.  His  next  situation  was  in  the  Octagon  Chapel, 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  about  two  years.  He  afterwards 
officiated  successively  at  CoDgleton,  Chester  and  Gloucester; 
at  the  two  former  places  his  ministrations  were  short ;  at  the 
latter  he  remained  eight  years  from  1815  to  1823.  From 
this  time  Mr.  Browne  resided  in  Bath  as  a  private  individual, 
<mly  preaching  when  his  services  were  sought  for  by  ministers 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  close  of  his  life  was  far 
from  being   marked  by  inactivity ;  his  means  of  usefulness. 
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wliich  he  retained  to  the  last,  hb  diligentlj  employed ;  he  was 
particularly  attentive  to  the  poor,  and  eamestlj  desirons  of  re- 
lieving both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  wants.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Bath  Mechanics'  Institution, 
in  which  society  he  had  been  an  occasional  lecturer,  and  in 
connexion  with  which  he  formed  several  classes  of  jonng  persons, 
to  whom  he  communicated  biblical  as  well  as  general  knowledge. 

Mr.  Browne  was  the  author  of  '^  Selections  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,"  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Necessity  of  an 
Improved  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  compiled  a  liturgy 
and  edited  ^^RosselVs  Devotional  Addresses"  ;  '<a  Volume  of 
Posthumous  Sermons  by  Dr.  Toulmin,"  and  ^*  Select  parts  of 
Melmoth's  Great  Concern  of  a  Religions  life/' 

His  last  illness  was  of  short  duration ;  he  preached  at  the 
Bath  Unitarian  chapel,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  about  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  which  occurred  May  20,  1835,  in  the 
72nd  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Lyncomb, 
near  Bath,  in  the  same  vault  with  those  of  his  wife, 
thither  but  a  few  months  previously.^ 

•  Christiaii  Reformer,  N.S.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  508. 


CHELTENHAM. 


This  foskionable  town  is  supposed  to  hare  derived  its  name  from 
tlie  jrrtT  Chilt,  wliicli  flows  past  it  on  the  south  side. 

Hie  Spring,  or  Spa  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  distinction,  was  first 
noticed  to  possess  medicinal  properties  in  the  year  1716. 

Since  Aat  dme  the  buildings  have  jHrogreanvely  imfmnred,  both  in 
iqipearance  and  number.  The  first  Master  of  tiie  Ceremonies  in  this 
place  was  iqppointed  in  1780. 

The  situation  of  Cheltenham  is  extremely  pleasant ;  on  the  south 
and  west  it  is  open  to  the  vale,  but  on  the  north-east  it  is  sheltered  by 
dbe  immense  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

Population  in  1811,-«335;  in  1821,^13,396;  in  1831,^22,942. 


c2 


ALBION  STREET  CHAPEL. 


The  origin  of  this  congregation  is  recent; — ^it 
has>  however^  assumed  a  permanent  appearance, 
which  requires  a  short  account  of  it  to  be  given  in 
this  work. 

A  few  years  since^  Mr.  Furber^  an  intelligent 
tradesman^  of  the  Unitarian  denomination^  removed 
from  Bath  to  Cheltenham.  Deeply  feeling  the 
want  of  the  advantages  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
t(Bi]aj,  as  a  member  of  a  congregation  of  worshipers 
of  one  God  the  Father,  he  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

His  first  attempt  was  made  in  the  month  of 
August  1832.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Furber,  their  eldest 
son,  and  two  other  persons  then  assembled  in  an 
upper  room  to  commence  public  worship  on  Unita- 
rian principles.  They  had,  for  some  time,  only  a 
morning  service,  but  as  their  proceedings  became 
known  their  number  increased,  and  they  were  soon 
encouraged  to  occupy  a  much  larger  room  on  the 
ground  floor  and  to  conduct  two  services. 

The  duty  of  officiating  devolved  on  Mr.  Furber. 
He  regularly  read  to  the  little  flock  such  discourses 
as  were  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances.     In 
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order  to  strengthen  their  own  faith  and  inform 
the  minds  of  candid  inquirers,  he  frequently  select- 
ed the  sermons  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Channing, 
Mr.  Belsham,  Mr.  Aspland,  Mr.  Fox,  and  other 
eminent  ministers.  Again  the  hearers  increased; 
several  highly  intelligent  individuals,  permanently 
residing  in  Cheltenham,  hecame  members  of  the 
society ;  and  a  few  influential  visitors  occasionally 
came  and  worshiped,  and  made  useful  presents  of 
money  and  books. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1834,  they  were  joined 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  previously  resided  in 
Wales,  and  there  rendered  valuable  literary  aid 
to  the  cause  of  Unitarianism.  They  then  deemed 
it  advisable  to  engage,  if  possible,  some  large  public 
room,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  securing  for 
dieir  use  on  the  Lord's  day,  a  room  in  Albion 
Street,  occupied  in  the  week  by  the  members  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution.  This  is  a  modem  building ; 
the  situation  is  central  and  the  entrance  good ;  there 
is  an  air  of  neatness  and  cheerfulness  in  the  room 
which  renders  it  unusually  attractive.  It  was 
<^>ened  on  Sunday  March  22nd,  1835,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  B.  Brock,  of  Gloucester.*  Mr.  Furbe^  still 
officiates,  and  still  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  himself 
rewarded  for  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  he  has  made 
by  an  increasing  attendance.  That  he  has  made 
sacrifices  will  be  easily  believed  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  is  a  tradesman,  and  that  there  are  few 
places  in  which  the  advocacy  of  what   are  called 

•  Chrifitian  Reformer,  N.S.  Vol.  u.  p.  284. 
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Evangelical  sentiments  and  the  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  Unitarianism  are  more  strenuous  than 
at  Cheltenham. 

The  present  number  of  worshipers  (August,  1835) 
is,  on  the  average,  about  fi%.  One  pleasing 
promise  of  stability  and  earnestness  is  the  formation 
of  a  Sunday-school.  Several  Unitarian  mini^rs 
of  the  district  have  occasionally  assisted  Mr.  Fur- 
bur,  and  a  plan  has  been  proposed  for  rendering 
him  their  aid  more  frequently.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  six  or  eight  ministers  might  undertake 
to  preach  at  Cheltenham,  two  Sundays  each,  during 
the  season,  ^id,  by  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  one  part  of  the  day  to  their  views  of 
divine  truth,  excite  yet  greater  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  congregation.  In  reply  to  this  sugges- 
tion, Mr*  Furber  wrote  to  the  friend  who  offered  it, 
"your  plan  for  affording  us  a  certain  supply  of 
efficient  ministers  is  highly  desirable,  and  from  the 
promises  which  have  been  made  to  us^  as  well  as 
the  past  liberality  of  the  supporters  of  what  we 
deem  Gospel  truth  in  this  place,  I  have  no  doubt 
we  should  succeed  in  providing  the  necessary  funds 
for  defraying  the  expenses.'* 

Should  this  plan  be  acted  upon  it  will  probably 
prepare  the  way  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  and 
the  settlement  of  a  stated  minister. 


CIRENCESTER. 


*'CiRKNCi8TBB  is  distoDt  tiiiity-six  milea  eastTwd  from  Bristol, 
vtd  tMnyJ^hrte  from  Bath;  thiity-fbm'  westward  from  Oxford,  aad 
sevvnteeii  south-east  frtim  Gloucester." 

"  It  stands  on  the  river  Cori,  or  Cart,  or  Corin,  which  we  now  call 
the  Chum,  and  takes  its  name  from  that  river.'* 

''There  is  a  great  deal  of  travelling  through  Cirencester  from  the 
northtiH  to  the  westam  parts  of  England,  and  from  Bath  and  Bristol 
to  London,  through  Oxford  and  Abingdon." 

"This  is  called  an  ancient  city,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  persons,  of  so  high  antiquity  as  to  have  been  built  by  the  Britons 
before  the  Roman  invasion." 

"The  beautiful  Roman  pavements,  the  square  stones  with  Pont. 
Max.^  and  other  inscriptions  upon  them,  the  Roman  coins,  rings,  and 
intaglios  whidi  have  been  found  here  in  such  abundance,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this  place." 

"Hiere  have  been  three  parish  churches  in  Cirencester;  one  dedicated 
to  St.  Cecilia,  which  was  entirely  down  in  Leland's  time ;  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  still  standing,  but  now  converted  into  small  tene- 
ments. Hie  third  is  the  present  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  building,  consisting  of  ike 
nave,  two  large  aisles,  and  five  chapels." — Rudder. 

Population  in  1811,-4540;  in  1821,-4987;  1831,-6420. 


OLD  DISSENTING  CHAPEL 


TiiiH  congregation  was  formed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
(Jregory,  who  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Ciren- 
vvhU'T  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  had  a  deep 
NenHO  of  the  practical  value  of  the  principles  for 
whi<*h  he  suffered:  and,  deeming  it  right  to  obey 
(JihI  rather  than  man,  he  continued  preaching  to 
hiN  lulhoiTUts  after  his  ejectment.  But  at  length 
Iho  Kivi^Mile  act  drove  him  away;  and  the  people 
to  whom  he  had  ministered,  were  left  to  maintain 
their  consistency  without  the  aid  of  a  pastor. 

1 1  wu«  not  long,  however,  before  they  were  again 
gtUhot^H^  togi^thor  under  a  minister  of  their  choice. 
T\\K'xv  t^w  trades  of  the  existence  of  a  Dissenting 
pUce  of  worship,  with  a  stated  ministry,  at  the  earli- 
twt  ^H^riiHl  alUnnnl  by  law.  Tradition  informs  us  that 
the  lV\sb\torians  weIt^  in  possei^ion  of  a  house  of 
prajer  in  1(>^  when  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  wotv  (xarticans  of  the  Stuarts,  We  are 
further  toKL  lhat>  during  a  conflict  which  toA  jJace 
here,  at  this  period,  so^xral  pers<«is  with  dnwn 
swords  were  stationed  near  the  niceting4iouse  to 
prevent  its  demoliiion,  ami  that  two  of  the  swords 
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are  now  in  possession  of  a  member  of  the  society.  * 
It  is  certain  that  the  Dissenters  at  Cirencester  were 
exposed  to  considerable  danger  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  By  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort a  vehement  opposition  was  got  up  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  Lord  Lovelace,  then  on  his  way 
to  join  the  Prince,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  the 
county  militia,  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Gloucester  goal ;  blood  was  also  shed,  the  captain 
of  the  troop  and  his  son  being  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Gregory  in  the  pastoral 
office  was  Mr.  Beeby.  All  that  I  can  learn  con- 
cerning him  is,  that  he  spent  here  the  few  last  years 
of  his  life.  The  next  minister  was  Mr.  Stephen 
Worth,  the  son  of  a  minister  who  was  ejected  from 
Kilsby,  in  Northamptonshire,  f  Mr.  Worth  was 
settled  at  Cirencester  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  which  probably  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Keeling,  who  removed  hither  from  Salisbury.  In 
his  time  the  congregation  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred. He  died  in  1724.  J  The  congregation  then 
elected  Mr.  Skinner  Smith,  who,  after  remaining 
three  years,  removed  to  Abingdon,  and  was  followed 
at  Cirencester  by  Mr.  John  Evans.  To  the  latter, 
the  society  is  indebted  for  the  first  regular  entry  of 
baptisms,  which  he  commenced  in  1730.  There  is 
one  entry,  as  early  as  the  year  1727,  made  by  Mr. 
Tidcombe,  who  probably  visited  the  congregation 

'*  Communicated  by  a  native  of  Cirenceiter. 

t  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol  ii.  p.  230.  :  Mr.  Wilfon*  MSS. 
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from  Gloucester,  during  the  interval  of  Mr.  Ree- 
lings removal  and  Mr.  Smith  s  election. 

From  this  roister  we  are  enabled  to  infer  the 
dates  of  the  election  and  removal  of  the  other  min- 
isters, with  tolerable  accuracy.*  Mr.  Evans,  con- 
cerning whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
further  information,  remained  here  till  1742,  when 
he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Parry.  Of  this 
gentleman  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Crabby  short 
memoirs  will  be  given.  During  their  ministry,  and 
particularly  that  of  Mr.  Parry,  the  coi^r^[ation 
was  numerous ;  and  among  its  members  were  several 
influential  persons.  On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Crabb 
they  were  ministered  to  for  a  short  time  by  Mr. 
Cogan«  well  known  as  the  conductor  for  many  years 
of  a  large  classical  school  at  Walthamstow,  and 
the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
that  place.  Mr.  Cogan  removed  in  1789.  The 
next  minister  was  Mr.  Kings,  who  resigned  the 
ivistoml  office  about  the  year  1803,  and  died  in 
I8l)9«  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  He  vraa 
iiUornnt  in  th^  buriatground ;  the  inscription  over 
his  gravid  i$  highly  honourable  to  his  memoiy.  Mr. 
Kings  was  succet^ded  by  Mr.  Fiy,  who  ronoved  to 
KukWxvunster  in  1807,  and  still  lives  there;  Mr- 
lloll^  the  particulars  of  whose  life  will  appear 
among  our  bio^i^hical  notices;  Mr.  Read  and 
Mr-  Dtxcn.  who  each  nen^ained  only  one  year ;  and, 
U^ilv,  Mr.  F.  Hor^o^U  who  was  cWn'in  1S20. 
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The  present  number  of  worshipers^  though 
smaller  than  it  was  many  years  since,  is  not  dis- 
couraging. I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
long  Unitarian  sentiments  have  been  entertained  by 
this  society.  All  the  ministers  of  whose  writings 
or  opinions  we  have  any  knowledge  were  Antitrini- 
tariang.  The  chapel  is  an  ancient  structure,  large 
and  commodious.  The  earliest  date  in  the  burial- 
ground  is  1750.  Among  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions of  interest  are  those  on  the  tombs  of  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Aylesbury,  Bucks.,  and 
Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Easton  Grey,  Wilts.,  both 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  inscription  on  Mr. 
Kings'  gravestone  is  as  follows : 

Sacbid  to  thb  mbmoby  op  thb  Rev.  John  Kings, 

fob  many  yeabs  a  be8pbcted  mlnlsteb 

op  this  conobegation; 

He  held  a  distinguished  bank  among  his  bbbthben 

FOB  BIS  BXTBNSITB  LBABN1N6  AND  EXCELLBNT  UN0EB8TAND1NG. 

Hb  was  possessed  of  an  accubate  judgment,  the  pubest 

PBINCIPLES  OP  INTEGBITY,  A  HEABT  WABMED  BY  GENUINE  PIETY, 

THE   MOST  CONCILIATOBY  AND  AMIABLE   MANNEBS. 
AfTEB  a  long  and  painful  illness  HE  DIED,  MOST  BELOYBD 

and  lamented  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 

On  Febbuaby  4, 1809, 
in  the  51  st  yeab  op  his  age. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stone  is  the  following  ; 

Also  in  mbmoby  of 

Hannah,  the  wipe  and  relict  or  the  Rev.  John  Kings  ; 

WHO  DIED  the  25th  DAY  OF  Fbbbuaby,  1820, 

IN  AH  humble  hope  OF  A  JOYFUL  BB8UBBECT10N  AT  THE 

LAST  DAY. 
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.Ittfiitacts* 

Alexander  Gregory 1662—1665. 

Beeby  

Stephen  Worth    .* 

John  Keeling   — 1726. 

Skinner  Smith 1727 — 173U. 

John  Evans   1730—1742. 

Joshua  Parry    17-12 — 1776. 

Habakkuk  Crabb 1776 — 1787. 

Eliezer  Cogan 1788—1789. 

John  Kings .' 1790—1803. 

RiCHAkD  Fry 1803—1807. 

James  Holt     1808—1817. 

John  Read   1817—1818. 

Anthony  Dixon    1819—1820. 

Frederick  Horsfield 1820. 


The  Rev.  Alexander  Gregory  was  one  of  tbo^e  ministers 
rolled  the  Coontr}-  Triers.  When  the  king*s  annj  besieged 
Cirrucostery  a  cannon-ball  fell  npcm  the  house  where  he  lived, 
whlli)  ho  WHS  at  prayer.  The  honse  was  mnch  injured,  bat 
\w  WHS  winidorfull^*  preser\-ed.  When  the  town  coold  hold  out 
MO  limift^ri  ho»  iu  cvunpany  with  a  friend,  tried  to  make  an  escape. 
OMf»  of  {\w  kliigV  soldiers  pursued  them,  and  quickljr  killed 
UU  ottinimniiMi ;  but  though  the  soldier  ran  at  him  several  times 
ht»  a\  i>ld<Hl  Mm,  aud  received  no  harm.  He  was  forced  from 
hill  pw>ple,  when  the  town  was  taken  bj  the  king's  armj,  and 
when  ths  war  was  at  an  end,  settled  at  another  place  at  some 
lUntanc^,  On  the  c«mest  solicitation  of  lus  old  frieiMds  at  Ciren- 
eoHtwp,  he  returned  to  them,  and  continued  till  the  coining  out  of 
the  Act  of  Unifonnitj,  though  his  benefice  there  was  of  ccmside- 
rabl>'  less  ^-alue  than  the  other.     He  was  much  solicited  to  con- 
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form,  by  a  person  at  that  time  in  power,  who  signified  to  him 
that  hb  so  doing  would  be  ver^  acceptable  to  his  majesty,  who 
was  inclined  to  prefer  him,  and  would  resent  his  non-compliance. 
But  Mr,  Gregory  ooold  not  satisfy  his  conscience,  and  drew  op 
a  paper,  containing  the  reasons  of  his  nonconformity,  which  he 
sent  to  the  person  who  Solicited  him.  In  his  last  sermon  ia 
public  he  told  hb  flock,  that  though  he  should  be  deprived  c^  hb 
benefice,  which  was  all  that  he  and  hb  family  had  to  subsbt  on,  he 
would  yet  continue  to  minbter  to  them  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment would  suffer  him.  But  at  last  the  Five-Mile  act  forced 
him  away,  and  he  removed  to  Minchin-hampton,  where  he 
finbhed  hb  course  not  long  aAer.  On  taking  leave  of  his  friends, 
be  t<^d  some  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate  that  he  should 
see  their  fiices  no  more ;  and  it  happened  accordingly.  He  was 
a  very  bumble,  serious,  and  affectionate  preacher.  Ub  unwea- 
ried labours  had  great  success.  He  kept  up  a  weekly  lecture 
every  Tuesday ;  and  on  Thursdays  in  the  afternoon  he  catechized 
in  hb  own  house,  takiog  great  care  not  to  discourage  such  as 
were  bashful  or  had  bad  memories ;  for  whom  he  was  so  much 
coocemed,  that  he  would  often  follow  them  to  their  own  houses, 
even  the  meanest  in  hb  parish,  to  give  them  private  instn^c- 
tion  in  a  plain  and  ftoniliar  way.* 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Parry. — Scanty  as  my  materials  are,  1 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  distinct  memoir  of  Mr.  Parry.  He 
was  so  highly  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  character,  and  so 
long  connected  with  the  congregation  at  Cirencester,  that  even 
a  short  account  of  him  will  be  acceptable  to  my  readers.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  his  name  among  the  various  Ibts  of 
students  in  Dissenting  academies,  nor  can  I  ascertain  whether 
he  was  settled  as  minister  in  any  place  prior  to  hb  invitation  to 
Cirencester.  Here  he  remained  thirty-four  years.  The  last 
entry  of  baptisms  made  by  him  was  in  the  year  1776 ;  and  in 
the  same  year  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  burial-ground 

*  NoQcon.  Mem.,  VoL  i.  p.  532. 
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btfloDglDg  to  tbe  congregtttkm  of  winch  he  had  been  the  iuCMbi 
And  beloved  ninteter.  There  is  neither  a  tomb  nor  an  inacfip- 
iionf  bat  die  epot  ia  hidicated  by  a  plafai  rough  stone,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  the  protector  of  ^  Mr.  Parrj's  grave."  He 
bSnuelfi  however^  left  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  liberal  eentimenta 
and  bfa  ueefhlneee  aa  a  preacher,  in  seventeen  sermons  which 
were  poblisbed  after  his  death.  They  are  described  in  the 
Monthlj  Review  for  1783*  as  **yery  sensible  and  animated 
sermonSi  breathing  a  warm  and  aflectionate  spirit  of  rational 
pietj  and  Christian  benevolence."  <<  Their  original  aim  (aaja 
the  author  of  the  pre&ce)  was  principally  to  impress  the  heait, 
ia  a  warm  and  forcible  manner,  with  tmths  of  acknowledged 
practical  importance/'  *  *  *  «uid  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  they 
will  not  be  pemsed  In  vain,  although  they  must  necessarily  lose 
moob  of  tbelr  energy,  from  being  unaccompanied  by  that  ner- 
vous oratory  with  which  they  were  originally  pronounced." 

Mr.  Parry's  society  was  highly  valued  by  many  who  did  not 
belong  to  bis  communion ;  he  was  honoured,  more  particulariy, 
for  many  years,  with  the  friendship  of  Eari  Bathnrst,  of  Oakley 
Piftrk,  near  Cirencester.  He  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom  Dr.  C. 
H.  Parry,  was  well  known  as  an  eminent  physiciMi  at  Bath,  and 
long  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  that  city ; 
also  a  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  Bart.,  both 
members  for  many  years  of  the  same  society.  Dr.  Parry  was 
named  after  Caleb  Hillier,  E2sq.,  a  zealous  and  liberal  bene&ct<^ 
to  the  Dissenting  interest  at  Cirencester.  The  present  Sir 
ESdward  Parry,  the  arctic  navigator,  and  Dr.  Charles  Parry,  of 
Bath,  are  grandsons  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 


The  Rev.  Habakkuk  Crabb  was  bom  at  Wattisfield,  in 
Suffolk,  in  the  year  1750.  Eminently  pious  and  respectable 
was  the  character  of  his  parents.  His  father  was  bred  to  no 
busmees,  and  lived  on  his  paternal  fortune  till  he  had  seven 

•  Vol.  Ixu.  p.  444. 
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cyUmiy  yMk  the  proBpect  of  a  still  increasiiig  fiunflj.  Then^ 
judging  it  his  dntj  to  provide,  by  some  other  means,  for  hb 
namerons  oflspring,  he  &nned  om  of  his  own  estates,  and  made 
malt  for  Uie  London  market  The  fiunU j  subsequently  increased 
to  fifteen^  of  whom  the  snlject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest 
b«t  one.  He  received  his  grammar  learning  under  Mr.  Walker, 
then  minister  of  Fromlingham,  and  was  removed  in  1766  to 
Daventry,  where  he  pursued,  under  Dr.  Ashworth,  a  complete 
ooBiseoC  studies  for  the  Christian  ministry.  In  such  a  seminary, 
and  under  such  an  instructor,  a  man  of  Mr.  Crabb^s  disposition 
and  habits  could  not  fiedl  to  make  considerable  improvement 
So  jealous  wlia  he  of  the  least  abuse  o[  time,  or  irregularity  of 
disposilion,  while  he  was  a  student,  that  he  kept  a  memoran^ 
dnm'^book,  in  which  he  noted  down  how  each  hour  of  the  day 
was  spent,  and  what  effect  either  company,  prayers^  or  sermons 
had  on  bis  temper.  Indeed,  be  carried  his  diligence  to  excess* 
Having  read  with  great  delight  the  Life  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  he 
was  aml»dous  of  imitating  that  divine  in  his  application  to 
study ;  not  ooandering  that  a  degree  of  exertion  which  in  one 
case  may  be  safe,  shall  in  anodier  prove  pernicious.  For 
months  together,  Mr.  Crabb  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and» 
without  ever  going  abroad  for  exercise,  pursued  his  studies  till 
midnight.  This  brought  on  such  nervous  disorders,  and  so 
entirely  shook  the  fiibric  of  his  constitution,  that  he  not  only 
became  very  ill  fcxr  a  season,  but  was  more  or  less  an  invalid  to 
the  end  of  life.* 

In  1771,  Mr.  Crabb,  having  finished  the  usual  course  at 
Daventry,  was  invited  to  settle  at  Stowmarket  This  invitation 
he  afterwards  accepted ;  when  it  was  first  offered  he  could  not 
embrace  it,  being  under  a  prior  engagement  to  accompany  his 
friend  and  fellow-student,  Thomas  Fuller,  Esq.,  on  his  travels 
into  Scotland.    That  gentleman  honoured  Mr.  Crabb  with  par- 

*  See  m  memoir  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  Mr.  Crabb's  sermons,  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,  Jmi.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Crabb. 
The  imiuroally  long  list  of  snbscribers,  not  only  for  copies  of  the  work  but 
to  somt  of  a  considerable  amount,  ii  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  worth 
both  of  Mr.  Crabb  and  his  friends. 
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ticular  marks  of  &voiir  to  the  daj  of  his  deatb,  and  oonthiaed 
hia  generosity  to  one  of  his  children.     After  inlf^lling  the  pas- 
toral charge  at  Stowmarket  fonr  years,  varions  circumstMices 
induced  him  to  remove  to  Cirencester.     When  he  had  been 
there  two  years,  he  married  Miss  Norman,  a  member  of  his 
former  congregation.     As  the  cares  of  a  family  soon  devolved 
npon  him,  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  board  and  ednca- 
tion  of  two  youog  gentlemen  of  considerable  fortnne ;  but,  what 
is  no  uncommon  case,  by  this  step  he  rather  lessened  than  aug- 
mented his  income.     In  1787,  with  a  view  of  better  providing 
for  h*.s  children,  Mr.  Crabb  accepted  the  proposal  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Fenner,  to  assist  him  in  hb  school  and  pulpit  at 
Devizes.     But  his  residence  there  was  also  short ;  in  January 
1789  he  had  a  call  from  Wattisfield,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
which  had  recently  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  venera- 
ble Mr.  Harmer.     Here  Mr.  Crabb*s  expectations  were  again 
disappointed.     Though  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  yet,  to  others,  he  could  not  give  satisfaction 
became  he  preferred  scriptural  language  to  human  phrases,  on 
pcHuts  peculiar  to  revelation.     He  therefore  prudently  retired, 
and  found  among  a  serious,  enlightened,  and  affectionate  con- 
gregation at  Royston,  an  asylum  adapted  to  his  wishes,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death.   He  first  preached  as  a  probationer 
among  them,    July  4th,  1790.     But  in  little  more  thmi  four 
years  the  end  of  his  labours  approached.     He  died  on  the  25th 
of  December  1794. 

During  his  short  illness,  as  long  as  the  state  of  his  intellects 
admitted,  he  discovered  a  mind  imbued  \^ith  piety,  gratitude 
and  resignation.  He  lefl  behind  him  seven  orphans — the 
youngest  but  two  years  of  age ;  at  the  birth  of  this  child  he 
lost  his  beloved  wife.  The  bereavement  of  such  a  pariner,  and 
concern  for  his  motherless  children,  weighed  heavily  on  hia 
spirits,  and  accelerated  his  end.  As  a  Christian,  Mr.  Crabb 
remarkably  verified  the  description  of  true  religion  by  the  Apostle 
James, — <<  The  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  ^  of  mercy  and  good 
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frttitBy  without  {Murtialitj  and  without  hypocriaj."  As  a  pastor , 
lie  eqoallj  re^^eeted  all  the  oonditions  of  his  fiook ;  though  his 
manners  and  tastes  fitted  him  for  the  genteelest  circles,  jet  he 
never  neglected  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  jouth  and  age,  prosperitj 
and  adversity,  regularly  i^iared  his  visits  and  services.  As  a 
preacber,  without  pretending  to  eloquence,  he  universally  gained 
the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  hb  prayers  and  discourses  had  a 
perspienouB  neatness,  as  remote  from  vulgarity  on  the  one  hand 
aa  from  artificial  labour  on  the  other. 

hn  the  churchyard  at  Royston,  on  a  gravestone  erected  to  his 
memory  by  ^e  congregation,  are  inscribed  the  following  lines : 

"Hush'd  is  the  storm  of  life's  tempestuous  day» 
Thy  heart  no  more  bt  mortal  anguish  torn, 
Serene  reposes  with  its  kindred  clay. 
Till,  wak'd  from  death,  thou  hail'st  the  eternal  morn,** 


The  Rev.  James  Holt  was  bom  at  Stepney,  in  the  year 
1756.     His  parents  were  in  humble  life,  but  he  had  a  notion 
that  he  was  of  the  same  family  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt.     In 
1773,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  and  made  such  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  earned  six  guineas  per  week  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship.     Part  of  his  earnings  being  his  own, 
he  found  himself  at  this  period,  in  the  possession  of  sixty  gui- 
neas.    He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
was  now  converted  to  Calvinistic  Methodism.     Yet  though  he 
attended  the  various  popular  preachers  of  this  class,  he  after- 
wards became  more  sober  in  his  views,  and  united  himself  with 
the  Independent  Church  in  Hare  Court,  Alder^;ate  Street     By 
the  advice  of  his  pastor,  his  attention  was  turned  towards  the 
ministry,  and  under  his  patronage  he  entered,  in  1780,  the 
Academy  at  Homertou,  with  the  savings  of  his  industry  in  his 
pocket.     He  continued  here  seven  years  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Daniel  Fisher,  Dr.  Henry  Mayo,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Benjamin  Davies.    On  leaving  the  Academy, 
which  be  did  with  very  satisfinctory  testimonials,  he  preached 
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for  a  short  time  at  Bere^  in  Dorsetshire.     He  was  then  for  a  few 
months  at  Btirj  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  where   Dr. 
Savage,  and  before  him  Dr.  Watts,  had  been  minister.    In  1 789, 
he  was  at  Weymonth,  as  an  assbtant  to  Mr.  Willdns ;  and  after 
short  intervals  we  find  him  at  Martock,  in  Somersetshire ;  Crea- 
t(Mi,  in  Northamptonshire;  and   Daventrj.     His  perceptible 
change  of  opinions  might  be  one  cause  of  these  fireqnent  remo- 
vals.   After  leaving  Daventrj  he  sojourned  with  Presbjterian 
congregations  at  Plymouth  Dock  and  Dartmouth.    At  Dart- 
mouth he  continued  five  years  on  a  salary  of  thirty-five  pounds 
per  annum,  out  of  whidi,  so  economiool  were  his  habits,  he  con- 
trived to  save  something.    About  the  year  1799,  he  removed  to 
take  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Crediton,  where  also  he  re- 
mained five  years.     Within  this  period  he  married  Miss  Burton^ 
of  Dartmouth,  who,  dying  suddenly,  in  1806,  left  him  property 
equal  to  his  wants  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     After  this  event 
he  resided  for  some  time  near  London,  but  was  soon  induced  to 
accept  the  pastorship  of  the  congregation  at  Cirencester.    In 
this,  his  last  ministerial  connexion,  he  continued  ten  years ;  at 
the  expkation  of  which  he  retired  on  account  of  his  infirmities 
to  Hackney,  wh^e  he  closed  his  life  Jan.  30th,  1828,  aged  72. 
He  desired  it  to  be  recorded  on  his  tombstone,  in  the  (Travel- 
Pit  burial-ground.  Hackney,  that 

**  After  ten  tears'  earnest,  incessant  inquiry,  re  became 
A  t>BCiDBo  Unitarian,  and  continued  so  invariably  until 

DkATH." 

Under  these  words  are  the  following : — 

"  His  Executors  consider  it  due  to  his  piously-craritablb 

taiND   TO   RECOtlD   ALSO,  THAT  HE    HAS  BEQUEATHED  THE   RESIDUE 

op  a  moderate  estate  for  the  education  of  students  for  the 
Unitarian  Ministry."* 

•  Christ  Rcf.,  O.  S.,  Vol.  »t.  p.  125. 
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"TBts  pariih  ooudtatca  the  up{Mr  diTiskm  of  the  hundred  of 
Thon^mry.  It  lies  seYen  miles  north-eastwftrd  from  Bath,  seven 
8oath-eastw«rd  from  Chipping-Sodbnry,  twelve  and  a  half  east  from 
Brislol,  Ihirty-five  south  from  Gloucester^  and  one  hundred  and  three 
west  horn  London.  It  is  situated  on  high  groimd,  with  a  fine  healthy 
tir,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  brook  which  divides  it  from  Somer- 
setshire. 

'"Hie  town  of  Marshfield  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  parish,  and 
eonsistB  diieily  of  one  street,  near  a  nule  long,  through  which  a  tum- 
|Mke  road  leads  from  London  to  BristoL  The  business  of  making  malt 
to  siqiply  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristd  was  formerty  very  great  here 
kt  whidk  the  town  b  conveniently  situated  in  a  com  oountiy }  and 
thoogh  k  has  been  for  some  time  dediaing,  yet  it  is  still  pretty  consU 
dersUe.*' — Ruddir. 


d2 


OLD  MEETING  HOUSE. 

About  the  year  1680,  Mr.  George  Seal,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  a  parish  in  South  Wales,  and  who 
had  also  been  a  schoolmaster  at  Cardiff,  became 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Marshfield.  *  In  1699 
the  society  is  said  to  have  been  denominated  Inde- 
pendent, and  to  have  received  a  certificate,  by  that 
name,  permitting  them  to  worship  God  in  the  house 
of  Charles  Rudder,  f  The  trust-deeds  of  later  dates 
describe  the  congregation  as  Independent  or  Pres- 
byterian ;  the  great  object,  for  many  years,  being  to 
keep  up  a  distinction  between  Conformists  and  Non- 
conformists^ rather  than  between  two  classes  of 
Pissenters. 

Mr.  Seal's  ministry  was  long  and  successful.  He 
was  at  Marshfield  in  1715,  with  three  hundred 
hearers.  %  Whether  Mr.  Rudder  s  house,  converted 
into  a  place  of  worship,  was  that  in  which  they  con- 
tinued to  meet,  or  whether  they  erected  another, 
does  not  appear.  The  society  was  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  have  two  ministers  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century ;  the  names  of  Paterson,  Load, 

•  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  682.  f  Mr.  Wilson's  MSS. 

t  Manchester  Socinian  Controyersjr,  p.  130. 
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and  Hort,  are  found  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Sears. 
Mr.  Hort  conformed  and  became  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  We  have  also  the  name  of  Angel  Shapland, 
who  died  at  Marshfield^  in  1748,  aged  57 ;  a  stone 
was  raised  to  his  memory  in  the  parish  churchyard. 
The  next  minister  was  Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  whose 
sentiments  appear  to  have  been  heterodox.*  During 
his  ministry,  the  present  meeting-house  was  built  by 
subscription ;  but  not  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  foundation 
stone.f 


Mar8hpiild»  October  16»  1752. 

Mat  the  blessing  of  God 

AND  His  everlasting  protection 

descend  and  rest  on  this  foundation  stone  ! 

And  mat  it  herein  share  but  the  common  fate 

of  the  whole  superstructure, 

designed  to  be  raised  thereon  ! 

a  superstructure  intended, 

not  for  schismatical  or  heretical  separation, 

not  as  a  source  of  bigotrt  and  superstition, 

but  for  the  establishment  of  principles 

quite  the  reverse  : 

a  superstructure 

built  for  the  upholding  of  no  unchristian  faction, 

in  opposition  to  no  christian  command, 

IN  DEFIANCE  OF  NO  PrOTESTANT  ROTAL  AUTHORITT, 

BUT  FOR  PROMOTING  PURE  RELIGION, 

THE  GLORT  OF  GOD, 

AND  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  MANKIND  ; 

AND  ALSO, 

AS  A  WORTHT  EFFECT 


*  Englbh  Presbyterian,  p.  51. 

t  Christian  Reftmner,  O.  S.,  Vol.  xiiL  p.  172. 
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OP  rnAT  0I<0EI0V9  NATIONAL  CONSTITUTION 
BY  WHICH  WE  ENJOY 

OVA  Christian  Frbbdom  and  Liberty  of  Conscience. 

For  these,  aNd  only  for  these 

substantial  reasons, 

rest  here  ! 

o  auspicious  stone ! 

firm  as  the  rock  from  whence  thou  wast  taken, 

tii.l  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 


Built  in  the  reion  of  our 
GRACIOUS  Sovereign 
George  II., 

AND  in  the  year  OF  OUR  LORD, 

1752. 


W.  OLAND. 


The  spirit  of  this  inscription  indicates  that  this 
place  of  worship  was  erected  by  persons  whose  sen- 
timents were  those  of  the  Unitarians,  rather  than 
the  Trinitarians,  of  the  present  day.  However 
anxious  the  latter  are  for  the  promotion  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty,  they  are  more  anxious  to 
diffuse  what  they  deem  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  If  the  founders  of  this  "superstructure" 
had  been  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ^u  the  modem 
Independents,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  prefer- 
red recording  their  devotion,  not  merely  to  pure 
religion,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  but  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Fall,  the 
Atonement,  and  the  Trinity.  I  say  thus  much,  as 
the  right  of  the  present  possessors  of  the  chapel  at 
Marshfield  has  been  often  publicly  questioned  on 
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the  8uppositi<m  that  the  design  of  its  founders  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  present  possessors.^ 
All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Thomas  have  heen  Unitap 
rians ;  some  may  have  believed  in  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  hut  certainly  none  paid  their  adorations 
to  the  Trinity.  These  are  historical  facts ;  and  they 
ought  to  have  all  the  weight  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  congre- 
gation declined.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Evans, 
in  1817,  it  was  greatly  reduced.  Since  that  period 
no  minister  has  remained  longer  than  three  or  fpur 
year^.  The  next  minister  was  Mr.  John  Evans  of 
Bristol,  author  of  "  The  Ponderer,"  "  A  History  of 
Bristol,"  and  other  works.  He  united  the  duties  of 
a  schoolmaster  with  those  of  a  minister ;  hut  was, 
I  believe,  engaged  at  no  other  place  than  Marshfield 
in  the  latter  capacity.  Mr.  John  jSvanp  was  succeed- 
^  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Hinton,  from  Crediton,  who  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  of 
which  he  is  now  a  member,  at  Bristol.-f  The  so- 
ciety was  greatly  revived  in  1825,  soon  after  the 
formation  of  a  Unitarian  Missionary  Association 
for  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire. 
One  of  the  first  ol^eets  of  the  committee  was  to 
provide  regular  religious  services  at  Marshfield,  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Henry  Hawkes,  a  Glasgow  student, 
was  engaged  tp  supply  during  his  reces^4     He  was 

*  See  a  paper  in  the  Evangelical  Magasine,  Vol.  xli.  p.  447. 

f  Much  of  the  information  in  this  tketch  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Hinton. 

X  C.  R.,  O.  S.,  Vol.  xii.  p.  33. 
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succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  who  had  been 
labouring  with  much  zeal  and  success  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  The  eflforts  of  these 
ministers,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  restored  the 
congregation  to  health  and  vigour ;  its  numbers  were 
much  greater  than  they  had  been  for  many  years, 
and  several  useful  institutions  were  formed  with 
encouraging  prospects.  But  Mr.  Martin  was  called 
to  a  larger  sphere ;  the  congregation  again  became 
destitute  of  a  settled  minister,  and,  though  zealous 
laymen  supplied  them  for  several  years,  the  flock 
wandered  to  other  folds,  one  by  one,  until  very  few 
remained.  The  present  minister  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams ;  he  is  obliged  to  live  at  Bristol,  but  preaches 
at  Marshfield  every  Lord's-day ;  his  attempts  to  re- 
vive the  society  have  been  in  some  degree  suc- 
cessful. 

Connected  with  the  chapel  is  an  interesting  burial 
ground;  the  following  inscriptions  are  foimd  on 
monuments  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Sacrbd  to  the  memory  of  the 

Rev.  Evan  Thomas, 

Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  this  place  ; 

*  Who  both  in  preaching  and  practicb 

was  a  steady  friend 

and  real  ornament 

to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  rational  religion. 

Having  endured  a  tedious  and  severe  illness 

with  a  resignation  and  fortitude 

WHICH  OhRISTIANTY  ALONE  COULD  INSPIRE, 

AND   INTEGRITY  ALONE  EXERT, 

HE  OBTAINED   HIS  RELEASE  JuNE  Hth,  1762, 

AGED  55  YEARS. 
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In  memory  of 

Thb  Rev.  David  Evans, 

Minister  of  this  place  upwards  of  forty  years  : 

His  life  was  spent  in 
the  acquisition  of  liberal  and  useful  knowledge, 

AND  in  the  duties  OF  RELIGION. 
He  was  a  FIRM  BELIEVER  IN  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  CONVICTION, 
AND  IN  HIM  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  LOST  A  MOST 
ZEALOUS  AND  BNLIGHTBNBD  ADVOCATE. 

He  departed  this  life  June  14th,  181 7» 

IN  THE  67th  tear  of  HIS  AGE. 


0UniBitx»* 

Oborge  Ssal 1680— 

Paterson,  Load,  and  Hort  . . . 

Angel  Shapland     —1748. 

Evan  Thomas    1748—1762. 

Richard  Davis    1762—1765. 

William  Hazlitt,  M.A 1765 — 1770. 

David  Evans 1770—1791. 

William  Jillard  Hort 1791 — 1796. 

David  Evans  (returned)   1796—1815. 

John  Evans   1816—1820. 

George  Pullin  Hinton 1820—1824. 

Samuel  Martin 1826—1827. 

Thomas  Adams    1833. 


The  Rev.  John  Hort,  D.D.,  was  probablj  descended  from 
Nonconformist  parents ;  he  was  edncated  in  a  l^ssenting  aca- 
demy, in  London,  between  the  years  1690  and  1695,  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  at  that  time  minister  of 
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the  Independent  congregatkni  »t  H^b^rdasherB'  H«1L*  One  of 
his  fellow-students  was  Dr.  Isaao  Watts,  who  said  of  him  that 
he  was  the  first  genius  in  the  aoademj,  and  another  was  Mr. 
Samnel  Saj>  also  well  known  in  the  religions  and  literarj  wcurld. 
After  his  academical  studies  were  finished,  he  resided  some 
time  as  Chaplain  with  John  Hampden,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Bucks ;  and  afi^rwards  settled  as  a  Dissenting  minister^ 
at  Marshfield.  The  time  of  his  conformit/  to  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  ascertained,  though  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  it  so  earlj  as  1708,  for  in  that  year  he  published 
a  sermon  preached  at  the  Archdeacon's  visitation  at  Aylesbury. 
In  the  preceding  jear,  he  had  printed  a  Thanksgiving  Sermoa 
on  our  Successes,  firom  Ps.  cxlix.  6 — 8.  There  is  a  tradition 
in  the  ftunilj,  that  he  had  so  greatly  recomm^ided  himself  to 
the  court  by  his  zeal  and  services  in  support  of  the  Hanover 
succession,  that  as  he  scrupled  re-ordination  it  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  first  preferment  bestowed  on  him  was  that  of 
a  bishopric  in  Ireland.  He  went  into  that  kingdom  as  chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ferns 
and  Leighlin,  in  1721,  was  translated  to  Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 
in  1727,  and  preferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam, 
in  1742,  with  the  united  bishopric  of  Enaghdoen,  and  like- 
wise with  liberty  to  retain  his  other  bishopric  at  Ardagh*  He 
died  iu  1751,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  published  in  1758, 
at  Dublin,  a  volume  of  sermons,  in  8vo.  These  were  reprinted, 
in  London,  in  1757,  with  the  addition  of  the  Visitation  Sermon 
mentioned  before.  In  this  volume  is  a  sermon  preached  in  the 
Castle  of  Dublin,  before  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Preston  rebellion.  He 
also  published  "  Instructions  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tuam,  at  the  Primary  Visitation,  July  8th,  1742."  This,  after 
Ids  death,  was  reprinted  in  London,  with  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  Dr.  Hort,  Canon  of  Windsor.  In  the  preface  to 
the  volume  of  sermons,  we  learn  that  for  many  years  previous 

*  Sonthejr's  Ufe  of  Wattf,  prefixed  to  a  neat  edition  of  the  ^yric 
Poems,  forming  the  ninth  volume  o^  the  Sacred  Cbisvios,  1834. 
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to  its  i^pesnuaca  from  the  pressi  Uie  imthor  hifA  bttn  diatbled 
from  preaching  by  im  over-ttmii  of  the  voioe  ia  the  poli^ty  at 
a  time  when  he  had  a  coU,  with  a  hocov^fiessy  iipon  him.    The 
providence  of  God,  he  sajSi  having  taken  tram  him  the  power 
of  discharging  that  part  of  his  episcopal  office  wUch  conaisted 
ia  preaching,  he  thought  it  incumhent  upon  him  to  convej  his 
thonghts  and  instructions  from  the  press.    The  scdenm  promise 
that  he  made  at  his  consecration,  <'to  exercise  himself  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  so  as  to  he  able  by  them  to  teach  and  exhort 
bjr  wholesome  doctrines/'  was  no  small  motive  to  the  under«> 
taking.    It  appears,  that  he  kept  up  an  ^istolary  correspondence 
with  his  ''old  friend/'  as  he  called  him,  and  fellow-student,  Dr. 
Watts,  to  the  closing  period  of  the  life  (^  each*    Dr.  GKbbons, 
in  the  life  of  the  latter,  has  preserved  a  letter  of  the  ArehUshop 
of  Tuam  to  him,  dated  DuUio,  December  15,  1743,  which  ac* 
companied  the  charge  to  his  clergy.    The  strain  of  the  letter  is 
cheerfiil  and  pious,  expressive  of  vivacity  of  miod,  and  a  devo- 
tional temper.    A  quotation  from  it  may  afford  a  specimen  of 
the  di^K)6ition  and  diaraet^  of  the  writer.    **  I  bl9M  God,  I 
OHJoy  good  health,  which  enables  me  to  go  through  mneb  busi* 
ness ;  hot  I  have  for  many  years  been  goii^  do?m  the  hill,  and 
if  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  takes  place  in  the  life  of  man,  the 
motion  must  accelerate  as  I  come  nearer  the  bottom.    Yoor 
case  is  the  same,  though  more  aggravated  by  distempers.    €k>d 
grant  we  may  be  useful  while  we  live,  and  may  run  clear  and 
nndonded  minds  till  we  c<Hne  to  the  very  dregs."  * 


The  Rev.  William  Hazlitt,  M.A.,  was  bom  atShaun 
Hill,  near  T^perary,  1737.  At  about  the  age  of  19  he  went 
to  Glasgow  University — ^remained  there  five  years  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Though  brought  up  in  orthodox 
principles,  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  University  he  was  ax) 
Unitarian.     His  first  settlement  was  with  the  Presbyterian  con- 

*  Monthly  Magazine,  VoL  xv.  p.  144. 
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gregation  at  Wisbeach,  in  1764,  where  he  remained  two  jeara. 
Here  he  was  married  to  Miss  Loftus  of  that  town,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  with  their  mother  survived 
him.     From  Wisbeach  he  removed  to  Marshfield,  and  thence  to 
Maidstone,  where  he  remained  nearly  ten  years,  during  which 
dme  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent  men,  and 
frequently  met  Dr.  Franklin.     From  Maidstone  he  removed,  in 
J  780,  to  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Bandon,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  where  he  continued  three  years.     In  this  place  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  behalf  of  the  American  prisoners  confined  at 
Kinsale,  and  his  manly  exposure,  in  the  public  priuts,  of  the 
cruelties  exercised  towards  them  by  the  soldiery,  considerably 
improved  their  condition.    On  the  close  of  the  war  with  America, 
he  removed  from  Bandon,  to  New  York,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1 783,  and  soon  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia.     On  his  way  to  that  city,  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  General  for  New  Jersey,  then  sitting  at  Burlington,  sent 
a  deputation  to  invite  him  to  preach  before  them,  which  he  did. 
At  Philadelphia  he  stayed  fifteen  months,  and  besides  preaching 
occasionally  at  various  places  of  worship  there,  he  delivered, 
during  the  winter,  in  the  college,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  were  exceedingly  well  received. 
From  Philadelphia  he  went,  by  invitation,  to  preach  to  a  con- 
gregation at  Boston ;  but  a  report  of  his  heterodox  principles 
arriving  before  him  prevented  a  settlement  among  them.     Mr. 
Hazlitt's  visit  to  fliis  town  was  not  however  in  vain  ;  for  in  a 
short  time  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  the  first  Uni- 
tarian Church  at  Boston.     Here  the  University  offered  to  confer 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  he  declined. 
He  also  published  various  tracts  in  support  of  Unitarian  princi- 
ples ;  and  having  remained  here  four  years,  preparing  the  way 
for  the  subsequent  exertions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  acquiant- 
ance  he  enjoyed,  he  returned  with  his  family  to  England,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Wem,  in 
Shropshire.     In  this  place  he  resided  upwards  of  twenty-six 
years,  and  published  three  volumes  of  sermons,  which  had  a 
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rapid  and  extensive  sale.  In  18 13  he  retired  from  the  ministrj ; 
and  lived  some  time  at  Addlestone,  in  Swrry,  afterwards  at  Bath, 
and  finally  at  Crediton,  where,  after  a  residence  of  ten  months, 
he  died.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  parish  bnrial  ground 
of  the  latter  place,  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  event  was 
improved  in  the  Unitarian  chapel  by  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Hinton. 
The  memoir  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  from  which  these  par- 
ticulars are  taken,  concludes  with  the  following  extract  from  the 
Political  Essays  of  William  Hazlitt,  the  highly  gifted  son  of  the 
venerable  minister;  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  father  was  par-r 
ticularly  alluded  to : 

"  We  have  known  some  such  in  happier  days,  who  had  been 
brought  up  and  lived  from  youth  to  age  in  the  one  constant 
belief  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  and  who  thought  all  other  things 
but  dross,  compared  with  the  glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed. 
Their  youthful  hopes  and  vanity  had  been  mortified  in  them, 
even  in  their  boyish  days,  by  the  neglect  and  supercilious  regards 
of  the  world ;  and  they  turned  to  look  into  their  own  minds  for 
something  else  to  build  their  hopes  and  confidence  upon.     They 
were  true  priests.     They  set  up  an  image  in  their  own  minds,  it 
was  truth  :  they  worshiped  an  idol  there,  it  was  justice.     They 
looked  on  man  as  their  brother,  and  only  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  Highest.     Separate  from  the  world,  they  walked  humbly 
with  their  God,  and  lived,  in  thought,  with  those  who  had  borne 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience — with  the  spirits  of  just  men  in 
all  ages.     They  saw  Moses  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
prophets  who  overturned  the  brazen  images,  and  those  who 
were  stoned  and  sawn  asunder.     They  were  with  Daniel  in  the 
Hans'  den,  and  with  the  three  children  who  passed  through  the 
fiery  frimace — Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego.     They  did 
not  crucify  Christ  twice  over,  or  deny  him  in  their  hearts,  with 
St.  Peter :  the  Book  of  Martyrs  was  open  to  them ;  they  read 
the  story  of    William  Tell,  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 
P^rague,  and  the  old  one-eyed  Zisca ;  they  had  Neal's  History 
of  the  Puritans  by  heart,  and  Calamy's  account  of  the  Two 
Thousand  Ejected  Ministers,  and  gave  it  to  their  children  to 
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ready  with  the  pictures  of  the  polemical  Baxter,  the  silver- 
tongued  Bancroft,  the  mild-looking  Calamj,  and  old  honest 
Howe.  Thej  believed  in  Lardner's  Credibilitj  of  the  Gospel 
History  ;  the/  were  deep  read  in  the  works  of  the  Fratres 
Poloni,  Pripecovius,  Crellius,  Craoovins,  who  sought  out  truth 
In  texts  of  scripture,  and  grew  bHnd  over  Hebrew  points ;  their 
aspiration  after  liberty  was  a  sigh  uttered  fixxm  the  towers, 
^tim^fent,'  df  the  Holy  inquisition — and  their  £eal  for  religious 
toleradoa  was  lindled  at  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Their  sym- 
pathy was  not  with  the  oppressors,  but  the  oppressed.  They 
cherished  in  their  thoughts — and  wished  to  transmit  to  their 
posterity — those  rights  and  privileges,  for  asserting  which  their 
an^estoTB  bad  bled  on  scafifblds,  or  had  pined  in  dungieons,  or  in 
foreign  climes.  Their  creed,  too,  was  glory  to  God,  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  man.  This  creed,  since  profaned  and  ren- 
dered vUe,  they  kept  fiist  through  good  report  and  evil  report. 
This  belief  they  had  that  looks  at  something  out  of  itself,  fixed 
as  the  stars,  deep  as  the  firmament;  that  makes  of  its  own  heart 
an  altar  to  truth,  a  place -of  worship  fcnr  what  is  right,  at  which 
it  does  reference  with  praise  and  prayer  like  a  holy  thing,  apart 
and  oonteot— Mhat  feels  that  the  greatest  Being  in  the  universe 
is  always  Hear  it,  and  that  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
<if  his  cr^tttreg,  under  his  guiditig  hand.  This  covenant  they 
kept  a^  the  stars  keep  their  bourses — ^this  principle  they  stuek 
by,  as  it  sticka  by  them  to  the  last.  It  grew  with  their  growth, 
it  does  not  wi&er  in  their  decay.  It  lives  wheti  the  almond 
Iree  flourishes,  and  is  not  bowed  down  with  the  tottering  knees. 
It  glimmers  with  the  last  feeble  eyesight,  smiles  in  the  MtA 
^heek  like  inilBmcy,  and  lights  a  path  before  them  to  the  jpnve/^ 
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pRSKCHAT  (or  more  properly  Froomshaw)  is  a  pretty  Tillage,  where 
many  fttmiHeB  hate  good  houses  with  gardens  and  plantations. 

It  k  ntnated  about  ftmr  miles  fiom  Bristol  in  die  parish  of  Wiatel'- 
boan»  which  U  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Froom* 
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The  chapel  at  Frenchay  is  a  small  square  build- 
ing, fronting  the  common  on  the  skirts  of  which 
the  village  is  situated.     It  has  the  unusual  yet  pic- 
turesque appendage  of  a  bell,  which,  for  many  years, 
has   regularly  summoned    the   worshipers   to    the 
morning  and   evening   sacrifice.     A   pretty  burial 
ground  surrounds  this  humble  house  of  prayer,  on 
three  sides,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  graves. 
There  are  several  monuments ;  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions have  been  erased  by  time,  but  others  remain 
to  awaken  respect  for  the  memories  of  the  dead  and 
anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  the  living. 

*'  Their  names,  their  yean  spelt  by  the  unlettered  muse* 
The  place  of  fome  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die.'' 

The  origin  and  exact  age  of  the  society  at  Fren- 
chay are  involved  in  imcertainty.  My  earliest  in- 
formation is  obtained  from  the  deed  by  which  the 
land,  occupied  by  the  meeting-house  and  burial 
ground,  was  conveyed  to  the  congregation.  This 
document  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1691  and  con- 
tains the  names  of  several  of  the  most  considerable 
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merchants  of  Bristol,  as  trustees.  The  .meeting- 
house was  probably  built  about  this  time;  but  I 
cannot  find  the  name  of  a  minister  connected  with 
an  earlier  date  than  1715,  when  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Tyler  is  said  to  have  been  at  Frenchay  with  two 
hundred  hearers.  From  a  subsequent  deed  it 
appears  that  this  gentleman  was  pastor  of  the  con«- 
gregation,  and  associated  as  a  trustee  with  the 
minister  of  the  Lewin's  Mead  Chapel,  and  several 
Bristol  merchants,  in  the  year  1721.  Tradition 
represents  him  as  having  continued  in  the  pastoral 
office  many  years  afterwards,  highly  respected  and 
beloved;  some  persons  have  a  strong  impression 
that  he  filled  it  a  very  long  time ;  nor  is  it  improba- 
ble that  he  was  here  from  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  chapel  till  1741,  in  connexion  with  which 
year  another  name  appears.  ^ 

Mr.  Tyler  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Griffith,  who  was>  by  all  accounts,  at 
Frenchay  from  1741  till  his  death  in  1760.  The 
next  minister  was  Mr.  David  Lewis,  who  removed 
from  Ashwick,  some  memoranda  say  in  the  latter 
year,  and  others  two  or  three  years  earlier.  He  is 
mentioned,  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
pository for  June  1810,  j*  as  having  died  at  Frenchay 
thirty-eight  years  previously,  which  shews  that  he 
was  there  till  the  year  1772.  This  circumstaaxce  is 
noticed  (and  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  met  with  in 

n  ftor  auMli  of  the  intonation  in  this  sketch  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Mendly  researches  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bowring,  of  Bristol. 
f  Vol  v.,  p.  401, 
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reference  to  Mr.  Lewis,  except  thmt  of  hiB  removal 
from  Ashwick)  in  connexiim  with  an  an^ising  but 
animportaBt  anecdote,  related  1^  him^  of  Mr. 
Sanmel  Jones  and  a  pupQ  of  that  gentleman, — ^Mr.> 
afterwards  Archbi^op,  Seeker. 

On  the  death  (rf' Mr.  Lewis,  the  congr^;ati<m  made 
choice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tliomas,  from  Dulverton,  a 
wirniitfff  who  still  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
elder  hearers.     He  is  described  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  ancient  Presbyterian  schod — a  dignified,  yet 
earnest  and  affectionate  preacher — a  true  pastor  of 
his  flock — a  sealous  asserter  of  Christian  liberty— 
pious,  learned,  and  indefSeitigaUe.     In  his  religious 
sentiments  he  was  probably  an  Arian.    For  many 
years  Mr.  Thomas  kept  a  large  and  respectable 
stikOoL  at  Hambrook^  a  small  village  near  Fr^icfaay^ 
where  he  had  the  care  of  two  sons  of  Dr.  Priestl^^ 
probably,  at  the  time  of  that  great  and  good  man's 
residence  at  Bovrood.    There  are  some  Uvijoig  who 
have  a  recollection  d*  the  Doctor  s  preaching  once 
or  twice  at  Frenehay.     Mr.  Thomas  died  amoqg 
his  people,  in  1803,  full  of  years  and  honour. 

The  subsequent  ministers  have  all  remained  a 
much  shorter  period,  and,  vrith  the  exception  of  the 
prese&t  pastor,  removed  to  other  places.  After  a 
shcurt  interval,  Mr.  Thimias  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
JiUafd  Hort>  who,  in  the  year  1815,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Cork,  where  he  is  still  the  minister  of 
a  large  congr^^tion.  For  the  next  nine  years  the 
little  flock  at  Frenehay  were  faithfully  served  by 
Mr.  Michael  Maurice;  of  whom,  as  of  Mr.  Hort^ 
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and  the  other  paators  of  more  recent  times,  distant 
be  the  day  when  more  may  be  said !  In  1824^  on 
Mr.  Maurice's  resignation,  Mr.  Henry  Clarke  suo- 
ceeded  him,  and  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
1827>  when  he  resumed  his  more  acttve  duties  as  an 
XJnitarian  missionary,  which  he  is  now  discharging 
in  eonnexion  with  hk  Office  of  minister  of  a  pr6»* 
perous  oongregation  at  Dundee.  Next  eame  Mr. 
Henry  Howse,  of  Bath.  This  gentleman  had  re« 
ceived  part  of  his  education  at  York,  as  a  lay*student ; 
when  he  went  to  Frenchay  he  was  Secretary  to  the 
Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Wilts  Unitarian  Associa^ 
tion.  In  ^s  situation  he  devoted  himself,  khoM 
eighteen  months^  to  pulpit  and  pastoral  labours, 
solely  foft  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  chief  objeot 
of  that  Association-^the  revival  of  drooping  congre- 
gations. Mr.  Howse  was  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Fofsbrey, — also  one  of  tiiose  who,  though  not  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  are  desirous  of  devoting  their 
talents  to  the  promotion  of  truth.  In  the  year  1830, 
the  society  elected  Mr.  Tingcombe,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation at  Bridgwater. 

The  state  of  the  congregation  at  different  periods 
of  its  history  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  the  number  of 
hearers  probably  varied  from  two  to  three  hundred. 
The  society  has  always  included  several  highly  re- 
spectable families  connected  by  trade  with  the  city 
of  Bristol,  and  residing  near  the  village  of  Frenchay. 

b2 
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Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  there 
was  no  other  place  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  first  that  appeared  in  addition  was  a  Friends* 
meeting-house;  and  still  more  lately  a  handsome 
church  has  been  built  immediately  opposite.  In 
the  morning  of  the  Lord  s  Day  the  sound  of  the 
ancient  bell  is  nearly  drowned  by  the  authoritative 
tone  of  its  modem  neighbour,  but  in  the  evening  it 
is  heard  alone  through  the  peaceful  village.  The 
erection  of  the  church  doubtless  tended  to  reduce 
the  already  much-diminished  number  of  the  original 
society,  but  there  are  still  several  circumstances 
which  inspire  a  hope  of  its  revival.  Humble  as  is 
the  structure  in  which  the  worshipers  of  One  Grod 
the  Father  here  meet,  they  have  yet  many  reasons 
for  associating  it  with  their  own  most  precious 
recollections,  and  devoutly  trusting  that  it  will  be 
to  many  as  it  has  been  to  them  and  their  fathers — 
the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  Heaven  / 


Joseph  Tyler    1691—1741. 

Joshua  Griffith 1741 — 1760. 

David  Lewis 1760 — 1772. 

Samuel  Thomas 1772—1803. 

JiLLARD  HORT 1804—1815. 

Michael  Maurice 1815 — 1824. 

Henry  Clarke 1824 — 1827. 

Henry  Edward  Howse 1 827—1828. 

John  Forsbrey 1828—1829. 

John  Tinocombe  1829. 


mtmrnvt. 
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"  Calnb  18  a  market  and  borough-town  of  great  antiquity,  situated 
sear  the  centre  of  the  hundred  to  which  it  gives  name,  at  the  distance 
of  eighty-seven  miles  west  by  south  from  London,  and  thirty  miles 
north-north-east  from  Salisbury.'* 

*'  Calne  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
the  appearance  of  its  houses,  and  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets.  It  is 
watered  by  the  small  river  Marian,  which  runs  through  the  oentre  of 
the  town,  and  drives  several  fulling  and  grist  mills.  The  market- 
house  and  town-hall  is  a  commodious  building,  as  is  also  the  free- 
school."—- J9tfffti/tV#  of  England  and  fFales, 

Population  in  1811,-^681 ;  m  1821,-4612;  in  18dl,->4876. 
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This  parish  is  in  the  list  of  those  which  lost 
their  ministers  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. The  sufferer  here  was  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Presby- 
terian congregation^  though  we  have  no  particulars 
of  his  subsequent  life  and  labours. 

That  a  society  of  Nonconformists  existed  at  Calne 
at  an  early  period,  is  evident  from  the  biographi- 
cal notices  by  Dr.  Calamy  and  Mr.  Palmer.  Mr. 
Robert  Rowswell,  ejected  from  the  parish  of  Martin, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Webb,  who  lost 
his  living  at  Yatesbury,  in  the  same  county,  are 
both  said  to  have  preached  here  occasionally. 

The  first  settled  minister  of  whom  we  have  any 
account  is  Mr.  Samuel  Bourn,  the  father  of  an  emi- 
nent minister  of  the  same  name  at  Birmingham  and 
Cosely.  He  was  sent  dovra  to  Calne  in  the  year 
1679,  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Annesley,  the  ejected 
vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  John  Wesley.  He  laboured 
here,  with  much  diligence  and  success,,  sixteen 
years,  during  which  he  declined  invitations  to  Bath, 
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Durham^  and  Lincoln ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
removed  to  Bolton  to  succeed  his  uncle^  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Seddon,  who  recommended  him  to  his  flock  in 
his  last  moments.* 

It  was  probably  soon  after  Mr.  Bourn's  removal 
that  the  present  chapel  was  erected.  No  document 
of  any  kind  remains  by  which  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  event  can  be  traced,  nor  have 
we.  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  time 
when  the  congregation  appointed  a  successor  to  the 
higUy'^valued  pastor  who  had  at  length  been  in* 
duced  to  leave  them.  They  appear  to  have  been 
some  time  destitute.  We  are  told  that,  ''on  hearing 
Mr.  Bourn  had  received  unhandsome  treatment  in 
his  new  situation,  they  invited  him  to  return  to  them, 
with  respectful  offers  of  an  enlarged  maintenance. 
But  he  waived  the  proposal  and  chose  to  continue 
at  BciUm,  where  by  his  great  integrity  and  inoffen- 
sive  behaviour  he  conciliated  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  all ;  and  when  he  died  had  not  one  enemy." f 

The  next  name  on  my  list  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Calne,  is  John  Melhuish. 
He  was  there  in  1715,  with  two  himdred  and  fifty 
hearers;  and  as  we  do  not  find  that  he  v^as 
connected  with  any  other  congregation,  we  may 
infer  that  he  remained  there  a  long  time.  But  we 
have  no  other  name  until  the  year  1772,  an  inter** 
val,  it  may  be  presumed,  rather  too  long  for  Mr. 
Melhuish's  powers,  especially  as  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  he  was  settled  at  Calne  prior  to  the  year 

*  Toulmin't  Life  of  Bourn,  p.  3.       ,  t  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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1715.  In  1772  Mr.  Williams  was  the  pastor;  his 
religious  opinions  were  liberal.  He  removed  to  the 
congregation  at  Bradford  in  1776.  The  people 
here  next  elected  Mr.  John  Davis^  of  Ilfracombe: 
he  was  educated  at  Carmarthen;  his  sentimente 
were  decidedly  Unitarian^  and  he  wa«  the  respected 
pastor  of  the  church  till  his  death — ^the  long  period 
of  fifty-two  years.  Both  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Davis  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  society  and 
assistance  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  whose  engagement  with 
the  Earl  of  Shelbume  commenced  in  1773  and  ter- 
minated in  1780.  He  frequ^itly  preached  in  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  Calne>  and^  by  his 
pulpit  services  and  private  conversations,  did  much 
to  confirm  the  sentiments  then  entertained  both  by 
ministers  and  people.  * 

*  One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Priestley  was 
Ut  derotion  to  reUgtons  porsultB.  Many  drcumstMicef  iUnslzate  tUa, 
besides  his  identifying  himself  so  closely  with  the  humble  Dissenting  so- 
ciety at  Calne.  Alluding  to  the  company  into  which  he  was  thrown,  while 
staying  with  Lord  Shdbunie  at  Paris,  he  says — **  As  I  choae  on  ftQ  ocoi^ 
sions  to  appear  as  a  Christian,  I  was  told  by  some  of  them  that  I  waa  the 
only  person  they  had  ever  met  with,  of  whose  understanding  they  had  any 
c^iinion,  who  professed  to  believe  Christianity,  But  on  interrogating  Hbem 
on  the  subject,  I  soon  found  that  they  had  given  no  proper  attention  to  it, 
and  did  not  really  know  what  Christianity  was.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  a  great  part  of  the  company  that  I  saw  at  Lord  Shelbume's.  But 
I  hope  that  my  always  avowing  myself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  holding 
myself  ready  on  all  occasions  to  defend  the  genuine  principles  of  It,  was 
not  without  its  use.  Having  conversed  so  much  with  unbelievers,  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  combat  their  prejudices  with 
some  advantage;  and  with  this  view  I  wrote,  while  I  was  with  Lord  Shd* 
bume,  the  first  part  of  my  **  Letters  to  a  PhUoeophlcal  UnbeUever,"  in 
proof  of  the  doctrines  of  a  Giod  and  a  Providence,  and  to  this  I  have  added, 
during  my  residence  at  Birmingham,  a  second  part,  in  defence  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  The  first  part  being  replied  to  by  a  person  who 
called  himself  Mr.  Hammon,  I  wrote  a  reply  to  his  piece  which  has  hitherto 
remained  unanswered.     I  am  happy  to  find  that  this  work  of  mine  has 
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Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Davis's  life,  the  congre- 
gr^^ation  declined  considerably.  He  had  never 
been  a  popular  preacher,  and  other  circumstances 
now  combined  to  lessen  the  number  of  his  hearers. 
Perhaps  the  poorer  and  more  uneducated  part  were 
drawn  away  by  the  stirring  appeals  of  ministers  ^f 
other  denominations>  who  about  this  period  settled 
in  the  town.  And  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis, 
the  society  of  which  he  had  been  the  pastor  became 
still  smaller  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  settled 
minister  for  several  years.  Lately  they  have  pos- 
sessed the  services  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  among  the  Calvinistic  Baptists, 
under  Dr.  Ryland,  at  Bristol,  but  subsequently 
became  an  Unitarian.  He  labours  amidst  many 
discouragements;  the  salary  is  very  small,  there 
being  only  one  endowment  of  about  three  poimds 
per  annum>  bequeathed  a  few  years  since ;  and  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  congregation*  is  ex^ 
ceedingly  faint.  ♦ 

dona  aome  good*  and  I  hope  that  in  due  time  it  will  do  more.  I  can 
truly  my  that  the  greatest  tatiafoction  I  receive  from  the  succev  of  my 
pbiloaophical  pursuits,  arises  from  the  weight  it  may  give  to  my  attempts 
to  defend  Christianity,  and  to  free  it  from  those  corrupdons  which  prevent 
itsrecepdon  with  phflosophical  and  thinking  persons,  whose  influence  with 
the  vulgar  and  the  nnthialdag  is  very  great."-*  PBiaaruiT's  Woiks; 
Rutt's  Edition.    Vol.  i.  Part.  L,  p.  199. 

*  In  Dr.  Priestley's  time  the  society  was  small.  Writing  to  Dr.  Toul- 
min  in  1776,  he  says,  ^  We  have  lost  our  minister,  Mr.  Wilhams.  I  have 
seat  an  iavltBtkm  to  Mr.  Jervii's  brother,  but  I  do  not  think  him  Hkely  to 
accept  it.  Can  you  iix  that  case  recommend  any  one  to  us?  There  ai;e 
two  places  to  serve,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  together  they 
raise  £45,  exclusive  of  assistance  from  the  funds." — Rutt's  Priestley, 
Vol.  i,  Part  i.,  p.  296. 
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There  is  a  small  piece  of  land  adjoining  the 
chapel  which  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
cemetery.  Two  members  of  the  congregation  have 
been  lately  interred  within  the  building. 


.^UnistffS* 

Thomas  JONKS    1662 — 

Nathaniel  Webb 

Robert  Ro^'swsll  

Samuel  Bourn  1679—1695. 

John  Melhuish 1715 — 

Edward  Williams   1772—1776. 

John  Davis 1777—1829. 

Taylor 1831. 


Mr  Bourn  mis  descended  torn  ancestors  wbo  £stingnLdied 
lbemMh*es  hy  tbeir  ing«nioin  and  piiUk-^nrited  (dans.  His 
grandfiiAMtr  and  great  grandfiober  were  dothios  in  Derbj,  and 
expended  consideraUc  «uns  of  moner  to  eo&vej  wmta  into 
that  tovn.  An  nnde^  Mr.  Robert  Seddon,  an  eminent  ndmster, 
wbo  in  1663  was  ejected  firom  the  rectory  of  Langiej,  in  Derby- 
ddre»  took  1dm  earlr  ander  Ids  patronagey  and  sent  him  to 
Enumiiel  CoUege>  Cambridge^  where  he  remained  tiD  1^72. 
He  left  ^nnivei^tjwidKM&t  taking  anrdq^ree,  not  being  satis- 
fied wt&  the  oaths  and  dedaialioBs  ^em  reqaired. 

Mr.  Bonrn^  on  leaving  Cambridge^  retaned  to  Deibj,  and 
emploved  himwlf  lor  some  time  in  a  schooL  He  Acs  became 
chapbia  to  Ladr  Hatton.  I&  next  removal  wm  to  Loodan, 
where  he  was  ordained*  and  Hved  some  time  whk  an  annt. 
From  Loodon  he  Temo\-ed  to  Calae,  and  thence  to  Bolton, 
where  he  £ed  in  1719^  in  the  seventT^^ecoad  jear  c^^  age. 
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Ub  son  thus  deaerited  the  coosistenoy  and  excellenoe  of  his 
character.  "^  Though  he  shone  in  the  pnlpUy  he  did  not  shine 
onhf  there;  nor  was  he  like  those  physicians  who  prescribe 
large  or  nnpalatable  doses  of  phjsic  to  their  patients,  bat  take 
none  themselves.  He  lived  the  truths  he  preached ;  and  did 
not  stand  as  a  Mercurj  on  the  highway,  that  shews  travellers 
the  road,  but  keeps  its  place  while  they  pass  on.  He  did  not 
press  on  you  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind,  with  a  proud  heart 
of  his  own.  He  did  not  recommend  temperance,  and  go  into 
excesses  himself.  He  did  not  rally  against  oppression,  and  in 
the  mean  time  bear  hard  on  the  poor.  He  did  not  beg  charity 
to  the  distressed,  to  the  lecture,  for  building  houses  of  worship, 
and  withhold  his  own.  He  did  not  preach  up  the  heavenly 
wofid  to  you,  and  all  the  time  pursue  only  this  world.  He  did 
not  put  you  on  diligence  in  your  proper  callings,  and  neglect 
his  own  callings ;  for  to  this  work,  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he 
gave  np  all  his  strength.  He  visibly  wore  away  in  his  work, 
and  did  not  rust  away." 

Hi9  charity  was  eminent.  He  spared  neither  his  pains  nor 
his  pnrse.  Many  good  works  commenced  with  him  and  were 
encouraged  by  him.  He  was  firee  of  his  own,  and  had  an  ex- 
cellent talent  of  soliciting  the  charity  of  others.  W%h  him 
originated  a  small  school  for  teaching  twenty  poor  children; 
and  for  several  years  he  e|;ttirely  supported  it.  At  his  death  he 
left  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounds  to  maintain  the  weekly  lecture 
at  Bolton.  Yet  his  income  was  by  no  means  large ;  and  though 
his  people  were  abundantly  able  to  increase  his  salary,  he  never 
appeared  uneasy  at  its  amount.  His  sentiments  on  doctrinal 
points  were  consonant  to  those  of  Calvin  and  the  reformed 
churches:  but  his  humiUty,  candour,  and  affectionate  temper 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  censorious  or  uneasy  with  any  of  his 
brethren. 

AAer  his  death,  his  son  published  a  volume  of  his  sermons, 
apprehending  that  '^a  specimen  of  his  father's  way  of  preaching 
might  be  instructive  to  young  ministers,  and  contribute  to  pre- 
serve them  from  degenerating  into  loose  and  empty  harangues. 
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that  want  spirit  and  life.  Thej  are  entitled,  I.  The  transform- 
ing vision  of  Christ  in  the  fntnre  state.  II.  The  believer's  hope 
of  this  transforming  vision,  the  reason  and  the  real  motive  of 
real  holiness  in  the  present  state.''  To  these  disoonrses  is  sub- 
joined the  fhneral  sermon  for  the  anthor,  with  a  delineation  of 
his  character  and  memoirs  of  his  Ufe,  by  Mr.  William  Tong,  an 
eminent  minister  of  that  daj.  * 

*  Tbuhiiii't  life  of  Bourn. 
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"  BftADPORO  or  Bradsnpoed  is  a  considerable  market  and  manu- 
hctmrng  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  at  the  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  north-west  from  Salisbury,  and  one  hundred  miles 
fouth-west  from  London.  The  natural  features  of  the  country  are 
bold  aad  romantic :  an  abrupt  hUl  rises  inmie<fiately  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river ;  and  on  the  brow  and  sloping  declivity  of  this  eminence 
most  of  the  buildings  are  placed.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to 
Camden,  from  its  local  position  close  to  a  broad  ford  on  the  river; 
Braden  in  Saxon  signifying  broad. 

''The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes  by  Bradford,  and  opens  a 
communication,  by  water  carriage,  with  the  cities  of  Bath,  Bristol  and 
London,  and  with  the  towns  of  Trowbridge,  Devizes,  Hungerford, 
Reading,  &c.  This  canal,  in  its  way  towards  Bathford,  foljpws  the 
course  of  the  Avon,  which  it  crosses  at  different  points  on  aqueduct 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  near  Bradford.  The  banks  of  this  river, 
below  the  town,  exhibit  many  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes.  The 
rides  of  the  hiUs  are  covered  mth  a  profusion  of  trees,  and  in  some 
places  rise  with  great  boldness  from  the  margin  of  the  river." — 
Bemitiei  of  England  and  fTales, 

Population  in  1811,-2989;  in  1821,-3760;  and  in  1831,-3642. 


GROVE  MEETING. 

This  is  an  old  Presbyterian  place  of  worship. 
Of  its  origin  and  eariiest  history  I  can  discover  no 
traces.   A  Mr.  Dangerfield  was  its  minister  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.*      In  17 15^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Barker  filled  that  oflBice,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  1729,  when  he  removed.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Read,  a  friend  of  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Simon   Browne,  of  Shepton    Mallet.      After   Mr. 
Read  came  Dr.  Roger  Flexman,  who  oflBiciated  from 
1739  to  1747,  and  then  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
pastor  of  a  society  at  Rotherhithe.     In  1748,  the 
congregation  at  Bradford  chose  Mr.  Samuel  Bil- 
lingsley,  probably  a  member  of  the  excellent  family 
at  Ashwick,  in  Somersetshire ;  ten  years  afterwards 
he  removed  to  Peckham.     There  is  now  an  interval 
of  some  years,  with  regard  to  which  I  cannot  write 
with  certainty.     Mr.  James  Foot,  who  came  from 
Chard,  was  here  in  1763,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Billingsley. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge ;  the  exact  year 
of  his  death  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  about  1777.     He  was  succeeded  by 

*  Coramunicatod,  with  other  particiilan,  by  Mr.  Wilflocu 
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Mr.  Williams^  concerning  whom  I  am  only  able  to 
state  that  he  removed  from  Calne ;  that,  having  a 
family  and  a  small  income,  he  engaged  in  some 
secular  employment ;  and  that  he  died  in  the  year 
1810. 

Since  this  time  there  has  been  much  irregularity 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  at  Bradford.  For 
a  long  time  previously  its  number  had  been  small ; 
and  circumstances  now  occurred  which  rendered 
the  task  of  reviving  it  exceedingly  difficult  Like 
many  others  of  the  same  denomination,  it  had  gra- 
dually adopted  Unitarian  views  of  the  Gh>spel.  So 
early  as  the  year  1793,  forms  of  prayer,  avowedly 
reprinted  from  an  edition  ''used  in  the  Unitarian 
Chapel  at  Manchester,"  were  used  in  the  Grove 
Meeting.  But,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  a 
Mr.  Combe  preached  some  time  in  this  place  of 
worship,  and,  not  being  acceptable  to  the  congre- 
gation, probably  on  account  of  his  orthodox  sen- 
timents, a  new  chapel  was  erected  for  him  in  the 
same  town.  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Bristol,  then  sup- 
plied the  Unitarians  for  a  short  period;  but,  not 
meeting  with  sufficient  encouragement,  he  relin- 
quished the  office,  and  the  meeting-house  was  lent  to 
a  body  of  Trinitarian  Dissenters  for  many  years. 
In  1822,  Mr.  Kichard  Wright,  the  Unitarian  Mis- 
sionary, having  settled  with  the  General  Baptist 
congregation  at  Trowbridge,  a  neighbouring  town, 
obtained  permission  to  rcropen  the  Grove  Meeting 
Ibr  the  worship  of  One  God  the  Father.  This  he 
did,  and  continued  to  officiate  there  every  Sunday 
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-.  line     iuTTiiif  'ie  liTe  years   he   remained    in 

^'>.-.':ir?,   iir  -viici  zieacs  a  small  congregation 

^r-jt-  '•-<->ca^  tititrl  •     li  I'r^,  3flr.  Samuel  Martin 
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Roger  Flkxman  was  bom  in  1707-8,  at  Great  Torriugton, 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  father  was  a  respectable  manufacturer. 
At  fifteen  jears  of  age,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  at 
TlvertcMi,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Moor.  His  im- 
provonent  and  general  oonduct  during  five  jears  gave  such 
saiiafiio^n  to  Mr.  Moor,  that  he  solioited  his  aasistanoe  aa  a 
tutor.  His  views,  however,  were  directed  to  the  public  exer- 
oise  of  his  profession.  In  1730,  he  was  ordained  at  Modbury, 
but  did  not  continue  long  there.  Having  officiated  at  Crediton 
five  years,^  and  at  Chard  four  years,  he  settled  at  Bradford  at 
the  end  of  1739.  In  1747,  be  r^noved  to  Rotherhithe,  and 
oaanied  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Yerburj,  a  respectable  member  of 
the  society  at  Bmdford.  In  his  new  situation  Ins  labours  were 
aooeptable  and  uaefiil.  But  after  some  time,  the  congrega- 
tion suffered  much  by  the  death  (^  some  members  and  the  re- 
Bdoval  of  others.  The  preearious  state  of  Dr.  Flexman's  health 
rendered  it  necesaajry  for  him  to  withdraw  firom  frequent  service, 
and  to  reside  in  a  part  of  the  town  where  he  could  ei^joy  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  medical  friend.  All  these  oircum- 
atanoes  induced  him  in  1783  to  resign  his  charge  at  Rother- 
hithe ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  event  the  society  dissolved. 
He  oontiuued,  however,  to  officiate  aa  morning  lecturer  at  St 
Helen's,  an  office  to  which  be  was  chosen  in  1754 ;  and  he 
preached  occaaionally  at  other  places  as  long  as  his  health 
allowed^    He  died  June  14,  1795,  in  his  88th  year. 

The  following  particulars  are  tak^  tarn  Dr.  A.  Rees's 
frmoral  senncm.  Dr.  Flexman's  mental  abilitieB  and  literary 
acquirements  were  considerable.  He  was  particularly  noted 
iwr  his  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Edigland.  So  retentive  was  his  memory  that  it  superseded  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  written  authorities,  and  served  him  fi>r 
the  recital  of  the  most  obscure  dates  and  facts.  This  rendered 
him  capable  of  communicating  important  information  upon  a 

*  Mr.  Wilson's  statement.    That  author  does  not  mention  Mr.  Flex- 
man's  settlement  at  Bow.    See  Eng.  Presb.,  p.  165. 
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variety  of  occasions ;  and  he  was  often  consulted  by  men  of 
the  first  rank  and  character.     In  political  discussions^  as  well 
as  in  researches  of  a  literarj  kind,  his  knowledge  was  of  great 
service.     It  gave  him  access  to  many  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  who  availed  themselves  of  hints  and.  references 
with  which  he  supplied  them ;  and  it  led  him  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  eminent  scholars  and  writers.      The 
onlj  pecuniarj  advantage  of  anj  moment  which   he   derived 
firom  connexions  of  this  kind,  arose  from  his  appointment  to  be 
one  of  the  compilers  of  the  General  Index  to  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     Volumes  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.,  com- 
prehending the  parliamentary  proceedings  firom  16(iO  to  1(597, 
were  assigned  to  him.    This  elaborate  work  was  b^^n  in  i  770, 
and  completed  in  1 780.     But  such  pursuits  did  not  prevent  his 
application  to  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  sacred 
profession.     The  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  original  languages,  was  an  employment 
to  which  he  devoted  much  time,  and  in  which  he  took  peculiar 
pleetsure.     His  sentiments  on  theological  subjects  chiefly  coin- 
cided with  those  of  Dr.  Amory  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.     Dr. 
Flexman  was  also  distinguished  for  his  integrity.     He  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  several  dignified  clergymen ;  and  we 
are  assured  that  a  considerable  preferment  was  actuaUy  offered 
him.     But  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  among  the 
Dissenters,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments.   Highly  esteeming  many  members  of  the  Establishment, 
and  equally  respected  by  them,  he  maintained  his  own  profes- 
sion without  wavering.   On  many  occasions  he  approved  himself 
an  enlightened  and  strenuous  advocate  for  civU  and  religious 
liberty.     His  abUities  and  various  attainments  justly  entitled 
him  to  a  degree  of  D.D.,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1770,  by  the  Marisohal  College  of  Aberdeen.* 

*  Wilson's  Hist.  Vol.  iv.  p.  361 ;  snd  Dr.  A.  Rees's  Faneral  Sermon. 


TROWBRIDGE. 


**  Gam  DBK  says  that  its  proper  name  is  Trubridge>  which  means  a 
film  and  trusty  bridge.  Leland  writes  it  Thoroughbridge;  and  Gough, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  Magna  Britannia,  Trolbridge.  The  reason 
alleged  for  the  last  name  is,  that  '  beside  the  natural  melting  of  i  into 
u,  there  10  a  tidung  in  the  liberty  and  parish  called  Troll,  and  a  large 
common  near  it  of  the  same  name.' " 

"  Like  the  generality  of  manufiacturing  towns,  Trowbridge  is  very 
irregularly  built.  None  of  the  streets  seem  to  have  been  formed  ac- 
cor^ting  to  any  predetermined  plan,  but  to  have  been  arranged,  con- 
structed, and  altered  according  as  private  interest,  ciq;)rice,  or  conve- 
nience might  suggest.  Hence,  though  there  are  several  handsome 
houses  in  the  town,  they  appear  to  great  disadvantage  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  passage  in  front,  and  the  intermixture  of  old  and 
shabby-looking  buildings." 

The  woollen  manufacture,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged,  was  first  established  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  the  town,  as  belonging  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  had  been  granted  by  the  crown.  The  cloths  now 
principally  manufactured  in  this  town  are  broad  cloths  and  kersey- 
meres.— Beauties  of  England  and  fTales, 

Population  in  1811,-6075;  in  1821,-95465  m  1831,— 10,863, 


CONIGRE   MEETING. 

GENERAL  BAPTIST. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  were 
many  General  Baptist  churches  in  the  county  of 
Wiltshire.  In  the  histories  of  their  denomination 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  district  meetings 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  hold  for  purposes 
of  religious  fellowship.  As  new  sects  spnmg  up, 
the  zeal  of  many  of  the  brethren  on  behalf  of 
baptism  was  weakened ;  some  congregations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  towns,  became  quite 
extinct;  and  others  gradually  adopted  the  tenets 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists. 

The  society  at  Trowbridge  is  one  of  the  oldest  is 
^the  kingdom.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
formed  some  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  But  the  church-book  was  not  com- 
menced till  1714;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  more 
ancient  records.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
number  of  names  subjoined  to  the  first  memoran- 
dum, that  the  congregation  had  existed  many 
years.  The  memorandum  is  as  follows:  ''We,  the 
church  of  (yhrist,  baptized  on  the  personal  pro- 
fession   of    our    own    faith,    usually    meeting    in 
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Trowbridge  and  Southwick^  whose  nameB  are  here- 
after subscribed^  do  agree  that  this  be  our  church 
book^  or  our  book  to  register  the  proceedings  of 
our  church  meetings,  and  to  be  kept  by  one  of  our 
pastors  for  that  purpose.  July  30,  1714,"  Signed 
by  two  pastors,  three  ministers,  four  deacons,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  members. 

The  church  met  for  a  long  time  at  the  two  places 
here  mentioned.  They  are  three  miles  apaxt;  a 
me^ing-house  had  been  built  in  each>  there  being 
distinct  congregations  though  a  community  of 
pagtors>  ministers,  and  deacons.  The  first  pai^tois 
on  record  are  Mn  John  liawes  and  Mr.  John 
Dayisson,  who  were  probably  free  £rom  all  secular 
employments,  and  devoted  entirely  to  t^e  duties  of 
pveachiflg,  administering  the  ordinanceB,  and  visi(> 
ii^.  The  ministers  were  Mr.  Jamjes  Udwards^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Lucas,  and  Mr«  Edward  Evans ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  ^igaged  in  business,  and  to 
have  been  selected  from  the  general  body  of 
members  mi  account  of  their  superior  attainments 
and  other  qualifications  for  assisting  in  the  work  of 
public  instruction^  It  was  customary  among  tbe 
G^ieral  Baptist  churches  of  this  period  to  select 
a  new  pastor,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  an 
oUl  one,  from  the  ministers ;  and  there  are  instances 
of  the  gradiml  promotion  of  deacons,  first  to  the 
dflce  of  minister  and  then  to  that  of  pastor,  th^ 
being'  also  originally  chosen  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the  steadfastness  of 
their  faith,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives. 
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The  meeting-house  at  Trowbridge^  in  wfaieh  one 
section  of  this  flourishing  church  met  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  register,  is  still  standing. 
It  is  buih  in  a  style  which  indicates  that  the  woov 
shipers  were  opulent  as  well  as  numerous.     The 
roof  ccmsists  of  several  arches^  curiously  constructed 
and  supported  by  two  large  pillars.      There  are 
three  galleries,  a  baptistery,  and  a  vestry.     Beneath 
the  pews  are  several  vaults^  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
the  cemetery  adjoining,  are  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  most  influential  and  intelligent  families  of  the 
town.     The  walls  are  ornamented  by  tablets  to  the 
memory  of  Messrs.  Lucas,  D.  Jones,  and  W.  Wal- 
dron,  ministers   of  the  congregation  ;    also  by  a 
monument  with  the  names  of  all  the  other  minis- 
ters, erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Martin.     Soon 
after  this  indefatigable  man  became  the  pastor  of  the 
church  the  sounding  board  was  removed^  and  he 
caused   to   be   inscribed  over  the   pulpit  in  gold 
letters,  "Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  wanLD 
TO  save  sinners.'*     The  appropriateness  of  this 
inscription  is  recognized  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  Mr.  Martin's  preaching  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  exercises  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Lawes,  whose  name  appears  first  on  our  list 
of  pastors,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  1714^ 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Davisson,  in  1721.  The 
latter  was  the  author  of  two  works,  entitled  "  De 
Ordinatione  Dissertatio  Historica,"  and  **A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  Mission,  a 
sermon  preached  at  Taunton,  June  7,  1720."     He 
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also  superintended  an  academy  for  the  education  of 
yonng  men  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Davisscm  wa» 
succeeded  both  in  the  pastoral  charge  and  in  the 
office  of  tutor  by  Mr.  Thomas  lAicae^  one  of  the 
ministers.^  He  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
sermon  "  On  Compulsion  in  Matters  of  Conscience,*' 
some  extracts  from  which,  advocating  the  principles 
contended  for  in  the  present  day  in  the  same  pulpit^ 
may  be  found  in  the  Christian  Reformer.t  There 
is  a  Latin  inscription  on  a  monument  in  the  chapel^ 
pointing  out  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  in* 
feared^  and  commemorating  his  high  mental  and 
moral  qualifications  for  setting  forth  ''  pure  and  un* 
defiled  religion ;'  he  died  afi;er  a  short  illness  in 
1741.  Mr.  Lucas  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Wal- 
dvon>  a  aatire  of  Southmolton,  in  Devonshire.  He 
went  to  Trowbridge  for  his  education,  became  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  an  eloquent  and  dignified 
preacher.  Having  a  family,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  engage  in  the  clothing  trade,  which  he  carried 
on  with  great  success.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
chnrcb  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  died  in  1794. 
It  appears  that  he  was  assisted  for  some  time  in  the 
ministry  by  a  Mr.  Cure.  The  following  entry  is 
found  in  the  register  of  burials :  "  The  Bev.  John 
Cure  was  buried  in  a  vault  near  the  pillar  in  the 
south  aisle,  Nov.  17,  1762,  aged  27  years." 

^  To  Uiif  aoftdemy  were  voted,  in  the  year  1737,  certain  books  belong- 
ing to  the  General  Baptist  church,  Paul's  Alley,  Barbican. — Wilson,  Vol. 
fiL  p.  231. 

t  O.  S.,  Vel.  ix.  p.  235. 
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Mr.  Waldron's  successor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Twi* 
ning,  of  whose  life  I  shall  give  a  short  sketch 
elsewhere.     I  am  also  enabled  to  furnish  a  distinct 
memoir  of  the  next  minister^  Mr.  Daniel  Jones. 
But  it  may  he  desirable  to  introduce  here  a  few 
particulars  of  the  state  of  the  congregation  during 
his  ministry.*     He  found  at  Trowbridge  a  small 
but  peaceable  society^  and  resimied  those  exertions 
to  revive  the  General  Baptist  cause  which  he  had 
made  in  other  places.     In  this  work  he  was  sue* 
cessful ;    his   hearers   soon   increased,    and  many 
were  united  to  the  church.     Nor  were  his  labcMiiB 
confined  to  this  spot.     In  conjunction  with  a  few  of 
his  brethren  of  the  General  Baptist  persuasion^  he 
formed  district  quarterly  meetings  in  the  ccmntiefe 
of  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Dorset.     I  hare  not  beeti 
able  to  ascertain  how  long  these  meetings  were 
continued,  but  they  are  said  by  Mr.  David,  the 
biographer  of  Mr.  Jones,  to  have  "contributed  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  rational  religion,  awaken 
attention  to  free  inquiry,  and  cherish  just  and  libf^ 
ral   sentiments."     ''In   sentiment,"  continues   Mr« 
David,  ''  Mr.  Jones  was  a  General  Unitarian  Bap^ 
tist,  and  an   advocate  for  free  communi(»L     Hm 
public   discourses   were   plain   and   practieal>  but 
enforced  by  motives  drawn  from  the  Christian  re* 
velation,  and  delivered  generally  extempore,  with  a 
pleasing  degree  of  animation.     The  devotional  parts 
of  worship  he  conducted  in  a  free,  unrestrained 

*  Mon.  Rep.  VoL  v.  p.  201. 
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spirit  of  piety,  equally  removed  from  formality  and 
affectation." 

For  some  years  the  Trowbridge  congregation 
had  been  approaching  the  sentiments  defended  by 
Mr.  Jones.  Several  of  his  predecessors  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  cimdour  and  earnestness 
with  which  they  sought  for  truth  and  advocated 
die  rights  of  conscience.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  constitution  of  the  society  to  discourage  them. 
It  is  true  that  in  one  respect  the  early  discipline 
of  the  church  was  rigid;  from  1714  to  1724, 
there  were  many  expulsions  in  consequence  of  im- 
morality ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  excommuni- 
cation or  even  admonition,  in  consequence  of  sup- 
posed erroneous  opinions.  A  bad  life  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  heresy  of  which  the  Trowbridge 
congr^ation  have  ever  taken  notice.  Nor  is  there 
the  slightest  intimation  that  the  church  was  ever 
Trinitarian  or  Calvinistic, — ^that  its  members  were 
ever  required  to  do  more  than  profess  their  faith  in 
the  Gospel,  and  endeavour  to  govern  their  conduct  by 
its  precepts.  In  the  year  1806  Mr.  Jones  made  the 
following  entry :  ''  We  have  had  much  trouble  from 
the  Particular  Baptists,  who  insinuate  themselves 
whenever  they  can  among  our  weaker  members,  and 
make  the  grossert  misrepresentations  of  our  doc- 
trine.**  All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Jones  have  been 
decided  Unitarians.  Mr.  Gisbume  and  Mr.  Wright 
were  celebrated  for  their  zeal  in  advocating  the  un- 
popular doctrines  of  their  denomination ;  and  the 
present  minister  is  not  less  firm,  although  honour- 
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ably  characterized  by  a  practical  and  truly  evan- 
gelical style  of  preaching. 

The  congregation  began  to  decline  soon  after 
other  Dissenters  erected  their  standards.  About 
the  year  1800,  the  meeting-house  at  South  wick 
being  found  no  longer  serviceable  was  taken  down. 
In  the  town  of  Trowbridge  there  are  now  seven 
worshiping  assemblies  besides  that  connected  with 
the  Established  Church.  Of  the  latter,  the  Rev. 
G.  Crabbe  was  for  many  years  the  minister ;  and 
while  his  talents  as  a  poet  gained  the  admiration  of 
his  countrymen  generally,  his  liberality  as  a  clergy- 
man secured  the  respectful  regard  of  his  townsmen.* 


*  The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  General 
Baptiat  pulpit,  at  the  dose  of  his  sermon  on  Sunday  erenin^  Vtknmrf 
12, 1832. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  the  sacred  services  of  this  hallowed  day,  without 
adverting  to  the  loss  we  have  all  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  veneraUe 
Rector  of  this  parish.  He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  good  mai^ 
and  one  who  has  scarcely  left  his  like  behind.  Kind  in  his  disposition,  af- 
fectionate in  his  manners,  charitable  in  bis  principles,  beneflosnt  in  Ms  ao 
tions,  and  liberal  with  his  property,  few  were  more  deservedly  honoured, 
or  more  universally  beloved.  Truly  may  it  be  said  of  him,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Job:  *  When  the  ear  heard  him»  then  it  Uesiod  him  ( and  when 
the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him.  He  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  the  fiitherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  bless- 
ing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him  s  and  he  caused  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  Joy.' 

"While  attached  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  and  firmly 
maititaining  the  principles  he  professed,  he  was  no  bigot.  The  ^d^  of 
party  which  (alas,  for  the  interests  of  religion  !)  prevails  to  such  an  un- 
happy extent  in  tliis  town  and  neighbourhood,  never  stained  his  character. 
He  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  and  like  the  holy  Apostle  of  old,  oonldsay 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  soul,  '  Grace  be  with  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.*  His  memory  will  live  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  wise  and 
good,  when  that  of  narrow-minded  bigots  shall  have  passed  into  obKvion. 
Rich  in  years  and  usefulness,  he  came  to  his  grave  like  a  shock  of  corn  in 
fuH  •easoii."-»B«f A  Journal. 
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At  the  time  of  Mr.  Martiii  s  election,  March,  1827, 
three  fourths  of  the  people  were  Dissenters;  the 
number  of  General  Baptists,  however,  was  very 
smalU  and  the  affairs  of  their  church  in  a  bad  state. 
In  consequence  of  the  timely  and  zealous  exertions 
of  the  new  minister,  followed  by  the  Divine  bles- 
sing, the  society  now  wears  a  different  aspect. 
During  the  last  seven  years  many  members  have 
been  added  to  the  church  by  baptism.  The  num* 
ber  of  hearers  now  generally  amounts  to  about  130 
in  the  morning,  200  in  the  afternoon,  and  300  in 
the  evening.  In  addition  to  these  services  they 
have  one  of  the  same  kind  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  prayer  meetings  on  Sunday  morning  and  Mon* 
day  evening.  One  of  the  most  interesting  charac- 
teristics of  this  congregation  is,  that  the  majority  of  its 
members  are  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  yet  find 
the  simple  truths  of  Unitarianism  amply  sufficient. 
Mr.  Martin  and  his  friends  have  also  established  or 
infused  fresh  vigour  into  several  charitable  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  chapel,  one  of  which  is  a 
well  conducted  Simday-school,  consisting  of  150 
scholars,  supported  by  an  annual  collection.  In 
the  present  year  the  trust-deeds  have  been  renewed, 
and  the  chapel  put  in  complete  repair,  at  an 
expense  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe  the  regularity  with  which 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  church  have  been  lately 
recorded  in  the  original  book.  The  annual  letters 
to  the  general  assembly,  never  copied  among  the 
minutes  before  1827,  now  appear  in  their  proper 
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place  and  fiimish  interesting  and  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
congregation.  Long  may  both  pastor  and  people 
continue  to  see  their  pious  labours  prosper,  and  may 
the  God  of  truth  whom  they  so  faithfully  endeavour 
to  serve,  make  them  glad  Mcording  to  the  dajfs  t9» 
which  th^  have  been  afflicted  and  the  years  in  which 
they  have  seen  evil. 

The  following  are  among  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions : 

In  MiMiOBy  OP  the  Rbv.  Wii^uam  Waldron,  who  was  for  fifty 
TEARS  Pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  place.    H^ 

DEPARTED   THIS   LIFE   2l8t  JANUARY,  1794,  IN  THE  79th  TEAR  OF 
HIS  AOB^  AND  IS  INTERRED  NEAR  THIS  PLACE. 

In  VBIIORT  OF  THE  RkY.  DaNIEL  JoNB8»  WHO  WAS  PaSTOR  OF 
THIS  CHURCH  FOR  TEN  TEARS.  He  DIED  MaRCH  14th,  1810«  IN 
THE  4lst  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE,  AND  IS  INTERRED  NEAR  THIS  SPOT. 


John  Lawss   1710—1714. 

John  Davisson 1712—1721. 

Thomas  Lucas  1721—1743. 

William  Waldron   1743—1794. 

Thomas  Twining 1794—1799. 

Daniel  Jones    1800—1810. 

William  Jones   1811—1812. 

John  Qisbubne 1813 — 1822. 

Richard  Wright 1822—1827. 

Samuel  Martin 1827. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Twining  was  bom  at  Haverfordwest, 
in  1746.  In  176],  he  oommenced  his  aeadeinioal  studies  in 
London,  under  Dr.  Jennings  and  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Savage. 
After  the  decease  of  the  former,  and  the  removal  of  the  seminary 
to  Hoxton,  he  completed  his  course  of  education  under  Mr. 
Savage,  Dr.  Kippis,  and  Dr.  Rees.  His  first  settlement  was  at 
Exeter,  in  1768,  with  a  society  that  seceded  from  a  Particular 
Baptist  congregation.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Down- 
ton,  Wilts,  on  an  invitation  from  a  congregation  of  General 
Baptists.  He  was  ordained  as  their  pastor  in  May,  1775 ;  and 
continued  in  this  connexion  till  1777.  He  then  went  to  Trow- 
bridge, and  became  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Waldron,  on  whose 
death  he  was  chosen  pastor.  Mr.  Twining  died  suddenly, 
July  11,  1799.  In  the  month  of  May  preceding,  he  had  visited 
his  friends,  and  had  preached  before  the  General  Baptist  As- 
sembly, in  Worship  Street.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Society  was  held  at  War- 
minster. Mr.  Twining  attended,  apparently  in  perfect  health 
and  spirits ;  and  from  a  sense  of  duty ^  as  he  expressed  it,  became 
a  member.  The  prospect  of  aid  which  the  institution  beheld 
in  his  character  and  abilities,  was  soon  overclouded.  Soon 
after  he  had  given  it  his  sanction,  he  was  seized  in  the  street  at 
Trowbridge,  before  he  reached  his  own  home,  and  immediately 
expired.  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  he  left  his  family  in  the 
morning,  he  took  a  more  than  usually  affectionate  leave  of 
them ;  and  he  was  uncommonly  cheerftd  all  the  day. 

During  his  residence  in  Exeter,  he  married  Miss  Ann  Ken- 
naway,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Kennaway,  ftiller  and  maltster, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  Mrs.  Twining  died  in  1788, 
and  of  their  children  only  two  daughters  survived  their  worthy 
&ther.  Mr.  Twining  had  learning  and  abilities  ;  he  was  a  ju- 
dicious, though  not  popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of  unfeigned 
worth  and  goodness.  In  consequence  of  much  study  and  inquiry, 
his  religiauti  sentiments  underwent  a  great  change ;  he  began  life 
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a  CalvioLst,  and  died  a  UDitarian.  His  discourses,  sixteen  of 
which  were  published  by  his  friend  Dr.  Toalmin,  afford  a  pic- 
ture of  the  roan.  They  contain  the  sentiments  of  his  open, 
honest,  liberal,  and  inquiring  mind,  and  are  descriptive  of  the 
benevolence,  integrity,  and  artless  simplicity  of  his  character. 
In  1786,  he  published  '^A  Discourse  on  Baptism;  containing 
remarks  and  ob3er\'^ations  on  Dr.  Priestley's  chapters  on  the 
same  subject.  By  Philalethes."  This  is  a  useful  pamphlet;  it 
discovers  a  liberal  spirit,  and  great  good  sense.  He  also  printed 
a  tract,  entitled  ^'A  short  History  of  the  Pharisees,  with  a 
parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modem.''  * 


Mr.  Danibl  Jones  was  the  son  of  Richard  Jones,  woollen 
manufacturer,  of  Tresach,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen.  Being 
fond  of  mechanical  pursuits,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  clock  and 
watch  maker ;  but  his  master  soon  after  died,  and  he  gave  up 
the  pursuit  of  that  busineas.  It  was  about  this  time  his  mind 
was  seriously  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  and 
this  led  him  eventually  to  become  a  member  of  a  Calvinistie 
Baptist  church  at  Panteg.  That  society  soon  perceived  the 
modest  merit  and  intellectual  powers  of  young  Jones,  and  re* 
commended  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  to 
the  Baptist  Academy  at  Bristol,  then  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Caleb  Evans.  Having  finished  his  studies  in  the  year  1792, 
he  was  invited  to  settle  in  Swansea  with  a  society  compoeed 
partly  of  persons  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  old 
meeting-house  in  High  Street,  and  had  erected  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Back  Lane,  in  the  same  town :  this  was  a  Particular 
Baptist  church.  On  beginning  his  labours  here,  he  was  highly 
approved  o^  and  was  ordained  the  first  year  of  his  settlement. 
But  there  had  been  noticed  in  the  Principality,  several  years 
before,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  some  of  the  leading  teachers 
in  the  Calvinistie  Baptist  connexion,  which  led  many  to  doubt 

*  Toulmin*8  Memoir  of  Twining,  prefixed  to  the  Vohune  of  Semums. 
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the  tratk  of  some  popular  opinioiis.  Mr.  Jones  was  by  no 
means  an  inattendve  spectator  to  what  was  passing;  on  the 
eontrarjy  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  led  him  to  re- 
consider his  creed  by  the  test  of  Scripture ;  and  the  careful  study 
of  the  New  Testament  proved  fatal  to  his  **  orthodoxy.'*  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  suspected  of  a  departure  from  the 
popular  foithf  by  a  departure  from  unscripiural  terms  and  phrases. 
Although  his  friends  and  admirers  were  numerous  both  in  and 
out  of  the  society  at  this  period,  yet  as  a  lover  of  peace,  and 
one  who  cultivated  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  he  did  not  think  it 
his  doty  to  continue  any  longer  in  a  situation  that  promised  him 
iDore  trouble  than  comfort,  and  more  difficulty  than  use^ilness. 
In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Jones  settled  at  Trowbridge,  in  conse 
quence  of  an  unanimous  invitation  ;  and  here  he  remained  till 
he  died.  The  dosing  scene  of  his  pilgrimage  was  interesting, 
but  natural.  A  life  of  piety,  obedience,  and  benevolence,  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  end  in  peace,  if  not  in  triumph. 
During  hia  illness,  he  expresMd  to  his  friends  his  entire  satis* 
faction  in  his  Unitarian  sentiments.  To  him  they  appeared 
fell  of  harmony  and  conaolation.  He  often  remarked,  that 
frfnle  he  retained  Calvinistic  and  Trimtarian  opinions,  he  Mt 
perplexed  in  pwfonning  acts  of  devotion,  and  in  keeping  his 
view  on  the  proper  object  of  it.  His  more  recent  fidth  was  not 
devoid  of  consdation ;  he  exulted  in  the  thought,  **  That  all 
tlungs  are  of  Ood,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ" ;  here  he  found  a  centre  of  rest ;  and,  consequently,  his 
hope  was  fiill  of  immortality !  * 


Mr.  GiSBURNE  was  bom  at  Gisborough,  in  Yorkshire.  His 
parents  being  members  of  the  Established  Church,  he  probably 
learned  its  doctrines  and  for  some  time  attended  upon  its  ser- 
vices. But  at  an  early  period  of  life  he  used  his  judgment, 
and  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  with  respect  to  re- 


•  Mon.  Rep.  Vol.  v.  p.  199. 
O 
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ligloud  Mibjects.     At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  W< 
lejan  Methodists;  and  soon  became  a  preacher.     In  1798,  be 
went  to  Scotland,  and  remained  there  about  three  years.     He 
then  returned  to  Ekigland,  and  continued  to  labour  as  a  Metihod- 
ist  minister  till  the  spring  of  1803 ;  when  he  changed  his  opi- 
nions respecting  Baptism,  and  was  publicly  baptized  at  Wor- 
cester.    The  Baptist  society  at  Soham  bdng  without  a  mimster^ 
he  was  recommended  to  them  for  three  months,  and  soon  after- 
wards settled  with  them.     Even  then  he  ^itertained  just  and 
enlarged  notions  upon  the  subject  of  religious  liberty ;  he  pea- 
sessed,  indeed,  a  mind  too  powerful  to  be  fettered  by  hmnaa 
creeds,  a  spirit  too  investigating  to  be  confined  within  boua- 
daries  prescribed  by  man.    Subscription  to  certain  articles  of 
&ith  bdng  required  as  a  qualification  for  union  with  the  society 
at  Soham,  the  following  was  part  of  his  reply  to  their  inTitation 
to  him :  **  I  have  never  subscribed  to  any  human  formulary  of 
fiiith,  and  never  intend  to  do  it    I  look  upon  myself  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone,  consequently  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  submit  to  any  other  authority.    I  intead  to 
maintain  my  liberty,  and  will  never  be  brought  under  bondage 
by  any.    On  no  account  can  I  ever  think  of  subscribing  to  any 
book  but  the  Bible.''     This  led  to  serious  conversation,  and  at 
length  the  whole  church,  excepting  one  person,  agreed  ^  to  re* 
ject  all  articles  of  Mth  and  covenants  of  human  manu&oture, 
as  binding  on  any  member,  and  subscribe  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures alone."     He  then  became  their  pastor,  and,  for  several 
years,  his  services  were  much  approved.    Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, without  pursuing  his  religious  inquiries,  he  eventually  saw 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  believed  were  unscrip- 
tural.     When  the  change  in  his  sentiments  was  made  known,  a 
few  of  his  hearers  withdrew  from  his  services,  while  the  majority 
adhered  to  him  and  embr^ed  his  principles.     Soon  afterwards, 
the  seceders  resolved  to  return  and  eject  him.     Finding  other 
means  ineffectual,  they  at  length  determined  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  chapel  by  force,  and  for  this  purpose  locked  it  up  after 
one  of  the  morning  services.     One  of  the  trustees  would  not 
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consent  to  have  the  afternoon  worship  thus  prevented^  and 
opened  a  window,  at  which  Mr.  Gisbame  entered  to  nnfiuten 
the  door.  A  constable,  though  without  a  warrant,  immediatelj 
took  him  into  custody,  and  kept  him  five  hours  in  confinement. 
The  contending  parties  were  then  heard  before  two  clerical 
magistrates,  and  the  Calvinists  bound  over  to  prosecute  at  the 
next  Cambridge  assizes.  Mr.  Gisbume,  on  this  occasion,  ap- 
plied to  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Unitarian  Fund.  They  advised 
hun  to  procure  a  temporary  place  of  worship,  and  sent  thdr 
Secretary  with  an  attorney  to  the  assizes.  Cross  indictments 
were  preferred  against  the  prosecutors.  The  grand  jury  threw 
out  the  bill  lodged  against  Mr.  Gisbume,  and  found  as  true  two 
bills  presented  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Fund.  Mr.  Gisbume  and 
bis  friends,  unwilling  to  take  an  unfidr  advantage  of  this  victory, 
adhered  to  a  proposal  they  had  made,  of  submitting  the  dispute 
to  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Mr.  G. 
should  stop  all  proceedings  against  the  rioters,  and  relinquish 
the  old  meeting-house,  on  c(mdition  of  receiving  from  the  oppo- 
mte  party  a  sum  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  This, 
having  been  built,  was  opened  early  in  1810.  In  the  spring  of 
1811^  the  pastor  received  an  unanimous  invitation  from  Trow- 
bridge, which  he  accepted.  In  1822,  he  was  visited  with  an 
afiHction  by  wMoh  Ira  was  wholly  disabled  for  public  services,  and 
his  family  brought  into  great  distress.  At  this  time  of  need,  the 
Almighty  Friend  in  whom  he  had  trusted  did  not  forsake  him. 
His  case  excited  the  sympathy  of  many  persons  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  who  kindly  and  promptly  afforded  their  aid. 
By  the  advice  of  friends,  he  removed  to  Soham  with  his  fronily 
about  half  a  year  after  his  illness  commenced,  and  there  he 
finished  his  mortal  course  May  4tb,  1826,  in  the  49th  year  of 
his  age.* 

•  Mon.  Rep.  Vol.  xxL  p.  302. 
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**  WsEBMiNSTBR,  Weimiiister  or  Wftiminsterj  is  ntuated  on  a  plain 
immediately  beneath  a  long  tract  of  verdant  down  extending  as  fiur  as 
Bratton  Camp. 

"  One  long  street  passes  through  the  town ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  it  was  so  fiill  of  deep  hollow  ways  tiiat  you  might  step 
from  the  foot  path  to  the  top  of  a  loaded  waggon. 

^This  town  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  great  and  ready-money 
com  market,  held  weekly  on  Saturday;  a  sack  bebnging  to  every  load 
of  wheat  and  of  other  grain  is  pitched  in  the  open  street  and  the  pur- 
chases are  made  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one. 

''The  cbthing  trade  in  woollen  cloths  was  formerly  carried  on  here 
to  a  connderable  extent ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
madiinery  and  many  other  causes,  it  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing." 

Sir  R.  G  HoAHB. 
Population  in  1811,-4866;  in  1821,-6612;  in  1831,-6115. 


OLD   MEETING. 


The  seeds  of  Nonconformity  in  Warminster  were 
probably  sown  by  Mr.  William  Gough,  who  kept 
a  school  and  preached  here  before  the  restoration. 

In  the  year  1662  he  was  rector  of  Inkpin,  in 
Berkshire,  and  was  deprived  of  his  living  on  the 
fatal  Bartholomew  Day.  He  remained  at  Inkpin, 
however,  till  the  passing  of  the  Corporation  Act, 
when  he  removed  to  Earl  Stoke,  between  Warmins* 
ter  and  Devizes,  and  proved  very  useful  to  many 
infant  churches.* 

Several  ministers  were  ejected  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warminster  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Small  societies  were  immediately  formed  by  their 
adherents,  and  meetings  were  held  in  retired  places 
as  often  as  possible.  The  history  of  the  Dissent- 
ers in  this  town  cannot  be  traced  with  precision 
farther  back  than  the  year  1687,  when  James  the 
Second  issued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  consci- 
ence. It  appears  from  the  church  book,  which  has 
been  kept  with  unusual  exactness,  that  Mr.  Comp- 
ton  South  preached  to  the  congregation  and  proba- 
bly became  its  pastor  in  that  year.     But  the  society 

*  Noncon.  Mem.  Vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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had  then  been  in  existence  some  time  and  was  one  of 
the  most  important  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Dr. 
Calamy  informs  ns,  that  "  Mr.  South  was  invited 
by  a  numerous  people  at  Warminster  to  undertake 
half  the  service  of  that  great  congregation."* 

His  colleague  was  Mr.  John  Buckler,  who  had 
oflSciated  privately  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the 
principal  instrument  of  forming  the  church.  He 
also  carried  on  the  business  of  a  maltster,  and  might 
have  chosen  for  his  motto,  "diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  About  the  year 
1690  he  was  committed  to  Salisbury  gaol  for  preach- 
ing without  a  license,  and  the  congregation  imme- 
diately collected  a  sum  of  money  for  the  supply  of 
his  wants  in  prison.f    A  portrait  of  this  suflferer  for 

•  Non.  Mem.  Vol.  iL  p.  497. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  power 
of  the  High  Church  party  remained  fiEitally  strong  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Hence,  the  trifling  circumstance  that  Mr.  Buckler  preached 
without  a  license  was  sufficient  to  immure  him  in  a  dungeon,  to  the  seri- 
ous injury  of  his  health,  his  business,  and  the  interests  of  the  congrega* 
tSoD.  Here,  I  would  avail  myself  of  an  extract  from  a  lately  published 
and  highly  valuable  work,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  hardships  to 
which  the  Dissenters  were  subject  at  the  period  so  frequently  mentioned 
in  this  Tolome. — **  Km  Imprisonment  (says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  writing 
of  the  year  1687,)  is  always  the  safest  punishment  for  an  oppressor  to 
inflict,  so  it  was  in  tliat  age,  in  England,  perhaps  the  most  cruel.  Some 
estimate  of  the  sad  state  of  a  man,  in  suffering  the  extremity  of  cold,  hun- 
ger and  nakedness,  in  one  of  the  dark  and  noisome  dungeons  then  called 
prisons,  may  be  formed  by  the  remains  of  such  buildings  which  industri- 
ous benevolence  has  not  yet  every  where  demolished.  Bdng  subject  to 
no  regulation,  and  without  means  of  regular  sustenance  for  prisoners,  they 
were  at  once  the  scene  of  debauchery  and  famine.  The  Puritans,  the 
most  severely  moral  men  of  any  age,  were  crowded  in  cells  with  those 
profligate  and  ferocious  criminals  with  whom  the  kingdom  then  abounded. 
We  are  told  by  Thomas  EUwood,  the  Quaker,  a  friend  of  Milton,  that 
when  in  prison  in  Newgate  for  his  religion,  he  saw  the  heads  and  quarters 
of  men,  executed  for  treason,  kept  for  some  time  clo&e  to  the  cells,  and  the 
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conscience'  sake  has  been  preserved  by  his  descend- 
ants^ some  of  whom  are  still  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society.  At  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  various  ministers  officiated  occasion- 
ally, especially  Messrs.  Clarke  of  Shaftesbury, 
Titford,  Smith,  Rossiter,  Phillips  and  Dangerfield ; 
and  in  the  year  1692  the  celebrated  William  Penn 
addressed  the  congregation. 

Until  the  year  1704,  the  Dissenters  at  Warmins- 
ter assembled  in  a  bam  fitted  up  as  a  place  of 
worship.  They  then  erected  the  present  building, 
which  was  opened  October  the  8th,  1704,  by  Dr. 
Cotton  from  Boston,  North  America.  This  eminent 
minister  built  a  house  for  himself  in  Warminster 


heads  tossed  about  m  sport  by  the  hangmen  and  the  more  hardened  male- 
factors. The  description  given  by  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers, 
of  his  own  treatment  when  a  prisoner  at  Launceston,  too  clearly  exhibits 
the  unbounded  power  of  gaolers  and  its  most  cruel  exercise.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  when  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial,  at  the  assices,  the  con- 
tagion of  gaol  fever  should  often  rush  forth  with  them  from  these  abodes 
of  all  that  was  loathsome,  and  hideous,  and  sweep  away  judges,  and  Juron, 
and  advocates  with  its  pestilential  blast.  The  mortality  of  such  prisons 
must  have  surpassed  the  hnaginations  of  more  civilized  times ;  and  death, 
if  it  could  be  separated  from  the  long  sufferings  which  led  to  it,  might 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  merciful  part  of  the  prison  discipline  of 
that  age.  It  would  be  exceedingly  hard  to  estimate  its  amount,  even  if 
the  difficulty  were  not  enhanced  by  the  prejudices  which  led  either  to  ex- 
tenuation or  aggravation.  Prisoners  were  then  so  forgotten  that  tables 
of  their  mortality  were  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  very  nature  of  that 
atrocious  wickedness  which  employs  imprisonment  as  the  instrument  of 
murder,  would,  in  many  cases,  render  it  impossible  distinctly  and  palpably 
to  shew  the  process  by  which  cold  and  hunger  beget  long  distempers  only 
to  be  closed  by  mortal  disease.  The  com]mtations  have  been  attempted, 
as  was  natin^  by  the  sufferers.  William  Penn,  a  man  of  such  virtue  as 
to  make  his  testimony  weighty,  even  when  borne  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
party,  publicly  affirmed  at  the  time,  that  since  the  restoration  more  ikon, 
5,000  pertom  had  died  m  bonds  Jbr  mattere  qf  mere  ewudemee  to  GW.— Siv 
J.  Mackintosh's  Hietory  qfihe  Revolution,  p.  160. 
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and  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Homingsham,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  have  seen  a  curious  acccount^ 
by  a  Mr.  Butler^  of  the  disbursements  to  every 
labourer  and  for  all  the  materials  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  meeting-house  at  Warminster.  It  cost 
<£ 487.  2*.  7rf.,  which  was  raised,  partly  by  sub- 
scription, and  partly  by  the  sale  of  pews  and  seats, 
which  became  the  property  of  the  purchasers,  and 
were  often  sold  and  bequeathed  accordingly.  The 
conununion  service  of  plate  was  presented  to  the 
church.  May  2nd,  1790,  by  Mr.  John  Langley,  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  who  also  bequeathed 
<£400.  in  the  4  per  cent,  annuities,  with  directions 
that,  out  of  the  Interest,  ^6.  should  be  paid  to  the 
minister,  10^.  to  the  clerk,  and  <£9.  10^.  to  the 
poor.     This  is  the  only  endowment. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Buckler's  death  is  uncertain. 
Mr.  South  died  in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Butcher,  who  was  joint  pastor  till  his  resignation  in 

1718,  with  Mr.  Bates,  who  then  became  sole  pastor. 
Mr.  Bates  entered  on  his  duties  in  the  year  of  Mr. 
South  s  death.  For  many  years  the  society  was 
large.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1710,  Mr.  Bates 
describes  it  as  consisting  of  some  hundred  hearers 
and  a  hundred  communicants.*  Some  alteration 
must  have  been  made  in  its  numbers  in  the  year 

1719,  when  Mr.  Nathaniel  Butler  and  a  small 
party  seceded  in  consequence  of  their  dislike  to  Mr. 
Bates's   preaching,  and  the  unwillingness   of  the 

^  Five  yettrt  afterwards  there  were  four  persons  in  the  congregation 
who  wer«  qualified,  by  their  estates,  to  fill  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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oUiers  to  invite  a  Mr.  Pike  as  joint  minister.  It  is 
said  that  the  secession  was  occasioned  by  a  charge 
of  Arianism  against  Mr.  Bates ; — ^but^  from  a  long 
"  representation*"  in  the  church-book,  signed  by  44 
members,  and  dated  June  26th^  1719,  it  appears  that 
there  was  much  misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 
The  following  statement  is  under  the  fourth  head: — 

"  Whereas  'tis  snggested  that  our  minister  favours  the  Arrian 
uotioiiy  as  we  hear  Mr.  Butler  told  the  Rev.  Mr.  RobinsoDy  we 
can't  but  all  readi]j  declare  this  to  be  a  vile  slander,  that  he 
has  been  very  firee  and  full  in  speaking  against  y^  notion,  in  pri- 
vate and  public,  and  this  Mr.  Sutler  heard  but  a  few  daj^s  before 
he  went  to  London  ¥rith  his  complaint.'* 

However,  the  complaining  party  were  determined  to 
have  Mr.  Pike;  "and  soon  after  this,  (says  Mr. 
Bates  in  a  note  to  the  above  document,)  a  new 
meeting-house  was  built  (which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Independent  congregation),  and  great  boasts 
of  large  supplies  from  London  were  made  in  the 
hearing  of  me,  Samuel  Bates." 

Mr.  Bates,  after  having  been  sole  minister  many 
years,  was  induced  to  have  an  assistant.  This 
office  was  imdertaken  by  Mr.  Lush ;  five  years  after- 
wards Mr.  Bates  died;  his  colleague  became  his 
successor,  and  remained  here  imtil  his  own  death 
in  1781.  Mr.  Lush's  name  occurs  in  the  list 
of  students  educated  under  Dr.  Amory  at  Taunton ; 
he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  though  the  prevailing 
recollection  of  him  in  the  pulpit  seems  to  be  that 
of  **a  formidable  looking  person  with  a  large 
white  wig" — ^he  is  described   as   a   very  amiable 
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man  in  private  life.  The  next  minister  was  Mr. 
Andrews,  of  whose  life  I  shall  be  enabled  to  furnish 
a  short  account  elsewhere.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Tremlett,  who,  it  is  said,  was  taken 
from  a  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  early 
Ufe  and  sent  to  Oxford.  Here,  it  appears,  being 
unable  to  subscribe,  he  became  first  a  commercial 
traveller,  then  minister  of  this  congregation,  and 
lastly  an  accountant  in  an  eminent  house  in  London. 
The  other  ministers  in  my  list,  of  whom  distinct 
biographical  notices  cannot  be  given,  are  Mr. 
Griffith  Roberts,  now  settled  at  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  who  came  from, 
and  removed  to  America ;  and  Mr.  James  Bayley, 
the  present  minister,  who  is  about  to  leave  and  to 
become  pastor  of  the  General  Baptist  Church  at 
Lutton,  near  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire. 

The  congregation  continued  large  many  years  and 
has  always  been  respectable.  As  the  nximber  of 
meeting-houses  increased  it  declined  in  size,  but 
retained  several  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  It  is  probable  that  Arianism  gained 
groimd  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  last  five  ministers  have  professed  Unitarian 
principles,  which  the  whole  congregation  gradually 
adopted  and  now  steadily  maintain.  A  Sunday- 
school,  the  first  in  Wiltshire,  was  formed  here  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  those  invaluable  institutions 
by  Mr.  Raikes,  and  still  exists.  Since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  present  minister  a  chapel  library  has 
been  established. 
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John  Buckler     

COMPTON  South 1687—1705. 

Butcher      1706—1718. 

Samuel  Bates 1705—1761. 

William  Lush 1756—1781. 

Nathanael  Andrews 1782—1794. 

Thomas  Tremlett 1795—1800. 

Thkophilus  Browne 1800—1807. 

Griffith  Roberts 1808—1825. 

Benjamin  Waterhouse  1826 — 1832. 

James  Bayley 1834 


Mr.  BuCKLBRy  although  a  tradesman  in  VYarminBter,  was  a 
member  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  familj,  whose  descendants 
long  enjoyed  considerable  property  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
He  is  the  person  to  whom  a  letter  now  in  the  Harleian  collection 
of  MSS.  is  addressed.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  printed  cata- 
logues :  ''Copj  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bucldery  sent  to  his 
brother  at  Warminster,  upon  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  onlj 
son,  8  June,  1666.*'— Harl.  9866.  This  Edward  Buckler  was 
ejected  from  Calboum,  Hants,  and  afterwards  followed  the  trade 
of  malting.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  notice,  nothiug 
prevented  his  doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  Such  men  were  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  Nonconformist  congregation  at  that  early  period.  Beard- 
ing the  sacred  dictates  of  conscience  above  every  other  conside- 
ration, they  adopted  the  principles  which  they  believed  most 
scriptural  and  most  favourable  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Not  contented  with  cherishing  those  principles  in  their  own 
mind,  they  endeavoured  to  recommend  them  to  their  friends  and 
neighbours ;  and  thus  they  were  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
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cause.  The  two  facta,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  eongre- 
gation,  that  Mr.  Backler  was  impriacmed  for  preaching  and  that 
a  subecription  waa  made  on  his  behalf  hy  his  hearers,  in  the 
bam,  are  striking  instances  of  Christian  firmness  on  his  part, 
and  of  Christian  sympathy  on  theirs.  Mr.  Buckler  was  twice 
married ;  his  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander 
Powell,  of  Salisbury.  He  left  two  sons,  John  Buckler,  Elsq.,  a 
magistrate,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  Buckler,  a  woolstapler,  both 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Warminster,  and 
highly  useful  inhabitants  <^  the  town.  Mr.  Buckler  died  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  Compton  South  jb  represented  by  Dr.  Calamy  as  a 
good  scholar  and  a  useful  preacher.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient,  genteel  fiunily,  and  educated  at  the  free-school  at 
Salisbury.  Hb  first  settlement  was  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire, 
where  he  exercised  his  ministry  about  twelve  months,  and  had 
a  ntmierous  auditory.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  ejected  him  firom 
the  living  of  Barwick,  in  Wiltshire,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Elarl  of  Pembroke.  From  his  ejectment  until  the 
Indulgence  in  1672,  his  life  was  a  constant  scene  of  sufferings, 
he  being  seldom  free  from  indictments  and  presentments  in  the 
civil  courts.  At  that  period  he  became  the  minister  of  a  sober, 
intelligent,  and  unanimous  people  at  Ringwood,  to  which  place 
he  went  weekly,  although  eighteen  miles  distant  from  his  home, 
and  was  constantly  entertained  at  Moyles  Court,  the  seat  of 
Lady  lisle — ^until  she  was  condemned  by  Judge  Jefferies  for 
harbouring  Mr.  Hicks,  a  Nonconformist  minister.  Mr.  South 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  settled  in  any  other  place  before 
his  removal  to  Warminster.  He  was  at  length  obliged,  by  great 
weakness,  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  live  entirely  at  his 
his  own  house  at  Upper  Ehmhead,  where  he  died  in  1705.* 

Nathanabl  Andrews. — ^A  gentleman  who  was  connected 
with  the  Warminster  congregadon  many  years  has  furnished 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  497. 
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me  with  the  following  information  respecting  Mr.  Andrews: 
**  I  have  heard  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  that  he  was 
bom  at  Wincanton,  where  his  parents  lived,  and  that  his  quali- 
fications were  snch  as  to  cause  him  to  be  sent  to  an  academj  at 
Hacknej,  after  he  had  received  the  requisite  preparatory  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  he  settled  at  Warminster,  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbjterian  congregation  there,  soon  after  he  finished  his  studies, 
and  that  he  left  this  situation  to  go  to  America,  where  he  joined 
a  relative  in  some  commercial  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time 
preached  to  a  society  at  Baltimore.  He  afterwards  became  chap- 
lain to  an  American  man-of-war,  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  vessel  being  obliged  to  put  in 
at  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Andrews  proceeded  to  Warminster  and 
preached  once  more  to  his  old  congregation,  after  en  absence 
of  twenty  years.  It  is  ftirther  said  that  he  returned  to  Bahamore 
and  died  there,  after  having  enjoyed,  for  some  time,  a  retired 
allowance  as  ex-chaplain  to  die  Congress." 
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''The  camp  at  Clifton  was  the  oiigiiial  town.  It  was  fortified  by 
one  of  the  ancient  British  princes ;  and  its  first  name  was  Caer  Godor 
or  Caeroder." 

**  Godor  in  Welsh  is  a  chasm,  a  rupture ;  in  construction  it  drops 
the  G  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  language;  and  thus  is 
formed  Caer-Odar,  the  city  of  the  chasm ;  translated  by  the  Saxons 
into  Clifton,  that  is,  the  cliff-totrn :  and  more  appropriate  names  for 
this  fortress  it  is  impossible  to  devise,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  very 
edge  of  that  prodigious  chasm,  through  which  the  river  Avon  seems  to 
force  its  way.'* 

''Thus  was  founded  a  British  town  on  Clifton-hiU,  the  original  set- 
tlements from  which  Bristol  was  derived;  and  when  this  latter  town 
began  to  flourish,  and  the  old  hUl-fortress  to  be  neglected,  it  was  easy 
and  natural  to  call  the  new  town,  adjoining,  by  the  old  name,  as  hap- 
pened at  Salisbury,  Winchester,  Colchester,  and  other  places. — It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  Clifton,  after  having  transferred  its  inhabitants 
to  Bristol  and  continued  an  unfrequented  village  for  more  than  1000 
yean,  is  now  receiving  back  its  population  and  re-asserting  its  claim 
to  enunence.'* — Sbtbb. 

^  After  tiie  name  of  Caer-Oder  had  been  dropped,  this  place  came 
to  be  called  Bristow,  partiy  from  another  of  its  ancient  names,  Caer 
BrU0p  the  British  city.  But  this  name  had  not  an  immediate  deriva- 
tion fitnn  the  ancient  British.  The  Saxons,  in  their  rage  for  changing 
the  name  of  every  place  in  their  possession,  gave  this  a  termination 
from  th^  own  language,  by  adding  the  word  stofa,  a  place,  to  the 
•Bdent  name  Brito ;  hence  it  was  long  called  BfiMow,  from  whence 
it  was  latinised  into  Bristoiia,  or  Brtitoiium,  and,  lastiy,  derived  its 
present  name,  Bristol." 

''This  city  has  several  public  edifices  of  great  beauty  and  import- 
[Some  of  the  most  striking  are  devoted  to  the  difiusion  of  know- 
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ledge,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  promodon  of  commerce.] 
Here  are  nineteen  dinrches  belonging  to  tlie  Establishment,  besides 
places  of  worship  i^ropriate  to  almost  all  the  yarious  denominations  of 
Dissenters,  and  a  synagogue  for  the  serrice  of  the  Jews.  [The  cathe- 
dral in  College  Green  has  not  an  imposing  exterior.  Among  the 
curiosities  inside  is  an  emblematic  painting  of  the  Triune  Deity,  bdng 
a  triangle  in  a  drde,  surrounded  by  diembs.]'' 

"Though  not,  i»obably,  the  most  ancient,  this  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  the  empire,  and  was  long  reckoned  second 
only  to  the  metropolis,  in  a  commercial  and  political  point  of  view. 
'  The  singularity  of  its  situation,  on  the  borders  of  two  extensive  ixmn- 
ties,  in  hct  standing  in  both,  yet  strictly  belonging  to  neither,  seated  on 
seven  hills,  and,  in  other  respects,  resembling  andent  Rome ;  surromded 
with  some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery  diat  the  country  can  boast, 
being  the  great  emporium  of  trade  for  the  western  counties  and  the 
share  it  has  had  in  all  the  great  events  of  our  history,  are  circum- 
stances that  have  often  exdted  the  interest,  and  roused  the  curiosity  of 
die  tourist  and  the  annalist.'' — Niqhtin gals. 
Population  in  1811,— 81,010^  in  1821,-^5,758;  in  1831,-117,016. 
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The  cjlty  of  Sristol  honourably  fiinuaheal  its 
Bbare  of  con&ssors  on  the  memcarable  Bartholomew 
Day.  Seveii  of  its  most  leuned  and  iiseful  minis- 
ters resigned  their  livings  because  they  could  not 
conscientiously  com^y  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  joi 
Uniformity.  Some  remained  in  the  city^  and  others 
in  the  neighbouxhoo4>  preaching  to  smaU  companies 
of  adherents^  so  long  as  Oiey  could  avx^id  imprison- 
meat  and  find  places  in  wliich  their  prayer^  might 
be  offered^  imheard  by  the  emissaries  of  Persecu- 
tion. Besides  the  minirters  who  were  ejected  in 
Bristol^  many  others  resided  there  soon  after  they 
had  quitted  their  iiTUigs.  I>r.  Calamy  espeeially 
nidations  Mr.  Blin.man^  who  had  been  minister  cf 
Chepstow,  and  Dr.  Ichabod  Chaimcey,  the  cbapiain 
to  a  regiment  at  Ihmldrk,  and  afterward^  a  physi- 
cian.*  All  these  ministers  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  cause  cf  Nonconlc^moaty  in  this  city,  bi^t  the 
honour  of  forming  the  first  regular  congregation 
is  chiefly  due  to  Mr«  John  Weeks,  ejected  from 
Buckland- Newton,  in  Dorsetshire;  Mr.  WilKam 
Troug^itim,   firom  Salisbury;    Mr.   Richard  Faa^ 


*•  Koncon.  Men.,  ¥4)1 4L  362. 
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clough,    from    Melle,  id    Somersebshirc ;    and    Mr. 
Hamitpl  Winney,  from  Glastonbury. 

HriNtol  wan  noted  for  the  number  of  iU  religious 
(tirrlH  many  years  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
ttiwHi'd.  In  1645,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
Piirliumcnt  army,  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  di- 
>'i(1r(l,  both  on  qucstiouB  of  church  gOTCmment  and 
tiitrit^atu  doctrinal  points.*  Eleven  years  aAcr- 
wardH,  Quakcrinm  having  been  recently  introduced, 
the  unfortunate  James  Kaylor  appeared  here  and 
frxcilfd  grpot  attention,  especially  among  the  poor 
mul  ill-iu  formed,  At  this  time  most  of  the  pulpits  of 
thf  KrfitHhUrthed  Church  were  filled  by  Presbyterian 
itiiuiKtcrs,  against  whom  the  leaders  of  the  new  sect 
ytvTv  fxi't-ediiigly  bitter,  oflen  producing  disturb- 
anrft*  in  their  "  steeple  houses"  while  they  were  con- 
dueling  public  worship.-f    After  the  ejectment  of  so 

•  TV  Ail  ^1  tk«T«  i*  CMiMMia  tmtiiiy  b  a  ftrrwdl  mrdod  praacbcd 
^  Miv  Stuuuvl  Kvoi,  in  IMS.  TK)*BOod  naatcMdin  tbe  double  capad^ 
Wl  uuijt4'  mm)  k'tta^iUli  M>  lh«  PutiaDWBt  gunxttm  at  Brntol ;  and  tbe  ttt- 
t^i^U^  t«*Mikv  <MM<uw  oUwa,  wcf*  ad«h— id  to  tbe  nginent  when  be 
K^t  "  U  w  •  iwl  l>iiH\  this  i  but  a  BMi*  nd  oavn  of  vnner  tini«(, — even 
thv  luAMt  <^  jfru-tut  IM  tkw  vitv  gf  Bnrtcl ;  of  whkb  I  ma;  a;,  that  ■■ 
Miw  «v>v>%k  kMh  hlwu  iM«.(,  w  haA  •rot  MWt;  nan  in  a  few  nMntlii* 
Uuiv  V>"V  ubilv  m.-b  «  luwt  pn<M.-b««b  a«A.  skI  nn  are  wmiug  to  puO 
iiMt  >»ui  vtv<a  hxlvbuii  t«<Ml:  «  UtOf  w^tt  jva  an  nmiytopdi  o«t  Mi 
K  BMa  and  bm  wnthj  jvm  pnMocc^  and  m  di*- 
i.v  nj«a  do  70a  make  to  hearcB  in  diii  place !  I 
an  rvktcd  ante,  to  look  to  TOO- fMi^ ;  keep  a  itriet 
BUaid ;  eje  jom  wily  porti ;  and  pat  cm  ^  wbofc 

vahnMe  MMiwtM  of  Brirtol,  ToL  a.  p.  5M.    Vfm 

worh*  equal  ihlt  in  tbe  number  and  beaotrof  iti  m- 

erMtlng  naliini  of  It*  facta.    It  iienridted  brcopicnu 

rioui  MS.  eaU-ndan,  or  ebrontcka,  i«Iatliv  to  tbe  bk- 

frttBmi  by  litP  onrporatjon  and  a  few  private  fndlTl- 

r»calendan  bai  tb*  following  notice :  "  An  bei«ne  arow 
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many  of  the  '^priests/  the  opposition  of  the  Quakers 
became  less  vehement ;  notwithstanding  their  fana* 
ticism  they  were  fervent  lovers  of  religious  liherty, 
and  it  would  have  heen  strange^  indeed,  if  they  had 
not  reverenced  the  spirit  which  led  the  Nonconfor- 
mist pastors  to  brave,  as  they  themselves  had  done» 
the  frowns  of  the  world.  This  was  an  era  when  all 
the  en^nies  of  spiritual  iisurpation  were  required  to 
unite.  Many  and  determined  were  the  opponents 
of  Civil  and  Religious  Freedom,  among  the  corpo* 
rate  body  and  their  partizans  in  this  city.  Their 
aeal  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters  was  at  its  height 
during  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion; — the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  drew  up 
twenty-one  companies  of  foot  on  Redclijffe  Mead, 
and  declared  that  if  the  citizens  shewed  any  dispo- 
sition towards  insurrection  he  would  immediately 
set  fire  to  the  town.  Monmouth,  on  hearing  this, 
is  reported  to  have  given  up  his  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  enter  Bristol,  saying,  "God  forbid  I 
should  bring  fire  and  sword  on  so  noble  a  city! 
Again,  on  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  there 
was  a  proof  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Dissenters 
had  to  encounter  in  the  attachment  of  the  principal 


by  the  people  called  Quakers,  to  which  many  did  cleave,  and  chiefly  in  the 
oitj  of  Bristol." — Mr.  Seyer  thus  continues :  "  Beside  the  Quakers,  the 
leading  sects  were  the  Presbyterians,  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Independ- 
ents ;  and  they  were  in  violent  hostility  to  each  other.  As  for  the  Church 
of  Englfuid,  it  was  so  intirely  subdued,  as  apparently  to  be  forgotten ;  it  is 
not  evea  mentioned  in  any  oi  these  fanatic  books  and  pamphlets  lately 
quoted.  The  Presbyterians  had  gained  the  supremacy;  most  of  the 
chuEchea  were  occupied  by  their  ministers ;  theirs  was,  in  fact,  the  eata* 
bUibed  church.*'*-$XY<K*s  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii.  p.  500. 
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inhabitants  of  Bristol  to  the  Tory  party^  and  their 
disloyalty  to  the  new  monarch  and  his  govemmentr 
"  The  public  rejoicings  were  interrupted  by  a  high- 
church  rabble,  the  houses  of  those  who  illuminated 
were  furiously  assaulted,  and  their  windows  broken, 
with  such  other  demonstrations  of  ss^  as  ih^ 
Sachererellites  of  that  time,  imd  their  successors 
of  later  periods,  thought  requisite  fcwr  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  and  the  maintenance  of  good 
order.**  ♦ 

*  Nigbtlnfile't  Somenetahire,  p.  666.     Seyer  ooniniis  tbis  aocoiizit, 
Aiul  ihewi  particularly  that  the  Dissenters  were  great  sufferers.   **  On  the 
day  appolntad  for  the  coronatioti,  tbcsre  were  again  in  thiadtf  eitnavtevf 
rtijoiclngi,  and  in  the  evening  an  iUomination ;  but  the  oondosion  ol* 
tho  day  was  deplorable.    About  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an 
uATUly  mob  beg^  to  asaerable,  and  cootinned  rioting  and  doing  miac^jf 
till  abont  midnight,  before  they  oonld  be  dispersed.     This  mob  was  a 
Tory  mob,  and  the  violence  which  they  committed  was,  (of  coarse,)  as  they 
■aldi  In  6ttkno9  of  Church  and  State,  and  Ae  dliiiects  of  fhair  nga  wan  Hia 
Whigs  and  Dissenters.    The  spirit  of  party  was  at  that  time  very  violent 
ehroU|(hont  the  kingdom,  and  in  few  places  more  so  than  in  Bristol.    Hm 
Toritm  and  Hlgh»Churchmen  were  the  same  party,  And  some  who  swvivad 
were  th«i  sams  men  as  the  Royalists  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  II. : 
moH  of  those  were  much  disaatisfled  with  theenAvMomciihthaByetSiumi 
frofn  the  throne,  and  with  the  suocesston  of  the  housB  of  Hanover.    Their 
advprsarlrs  called  them  JaeobUen,  as  being  attached  to  Prince  James ;  and 
OktHTilMH,  as  friends  to  the  principles  of  Ckever^  as  the  mob  called 
Ur,  Nanhavortll  i  and  therefore  they  did  not  join,  or  joined  unwilling,  in 
tha  r«Ool<Hngs  on  the  accession  of  King  George.  One  may  venture,  at  this 
dUtMtoii  of  tima»  to  say  that  this  party  contained  tiie  most  respecCaUe 
part  of  tho  oltisens ;  [Mr.  Seyer  would  probably  call  the  clergy  and  magis- 
IratiM  who  might  have  stopped  the  Birmfaigham  Riots,  men  of  the  highest 
fMpatiUbnity  n  and  it  is  manifest  from  what  foOowed,  that  the  populace 
wara  of  tha  same  ptrty.    They  began  to  collect  a  little  before  n%ht^  and 
OMMiarad  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  who  testified  their  ffl- 
Pmnumr  by  brtaking  the  windows  of  such  houses  as  were  iUuminated, 
^HiUtm  out  Chd  bonfires,  and  crying  out,  Down  with  tkt  JtotawOeadb    Goi 


TlM»y  first  alUtnptcd  Mr.  Oough*s  Presbyterian  meeting-houae,  in  Tucker 
*M«#4,  iHit  were  here  disappointed ;  they  broke  llie  door  but  did  not  go  hi, 
*  wmnmtt  In  thr  neighbourhood  telHng  ^ttm  that  there  were  sevend  per- 


The  fouoder  ef  tbe  Lewin's  Mead  cmtgr^t^tioa 
was  Mr-  John  We^^  whoi  hfid  t>e«Q  ejected  froiji 
Buj^and-^ewton.  He  came  to  Brifttol  soon  aft«^ 
hifi  ejectment,  preached  as  oAen  a$  he  e^ukt,  av4 
waB  much  persecuted  here  b;  the  (Htrpor«t«  o^on 
aad  other  public  men.  Twice  he  wa;  ifapriBoned 
six  mraiths  on  account  of  his  Nonconformity,  bu.% 
during  his  confinemeot  he  preached  out  of  the  pr-isoi^ 
windows,  and  had  maoy  of  the  common  people  co^' 
Btantly  to  hear  him.  His  talents  and  sufferings 
rendered  him  so  popular,  that  for  many  years  he 
was  the  minister  of  a  congregation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons,  all  of  his  own  gathering.*  For  some 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1698,  h^ 
va^  assistied  in  his  ministerial  duties  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kentish,  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  ejected 
niniflteTe,  and  who  received  his  education  in  an 
academy  at  Wickham  Brook,  in  Suffolk,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Cradock,  another  member  of  the  same  ho- 
nourable baud-t     It  does  not  appear  in  what  place 

I  to  defend  it.     The  first  houae  on  wbicb 

[r.  Whlting'a,  the  Under  Sheriff,  in  Tem- 

wlUi  whom  thej  wero  oifended,  becante 

g«e  who  haH  beeji  guilty  of  peijnrj,   'Hn 

f^  a  distiller,  &  Diuentfr,  bebnging  to  the 

whose  madows  they  (faMtered  to  piece*; 

&ker,  became  they  fancied  that  be  made 

the  pretended  Dr.  SacbeTcrell  was  to  be 

;  waa  the  house  of  Mr.  Ritd^ard  Stepheiu, 

I  of  good  property,  a  Disienter  belonging 

ae,  one  who  always  dltttnguiriied  bintself 

in  the  support  of  the  Wh^  candidates  at  elecUoiu.'' — Savia's  Memoirs, 

Vol.  U.  p.  561. 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  1.  p.  445. 

t  Xbulnin't  HbWry  of  Dkaenters,  p.  140. 
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the  members  of  Mr.  Weeks's  congregati(m  assem- 
bled during  the  troublesome  times  which  preceded 
the  Revolution.  The  earliest  authentic  memoran- 
dum  is  dated  December  26^  1692^  and  appears  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  church-book^ — cme  of  the 
most  interesting  records  I  have  been  allowed  to  in- 
spect. From  this  memorandum  an  opinion  may  be 
ibrn\o<l  as  to  the  state  of  the  society.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Bri$ioU,  Dfxem,  26,  1092. 

*V\»X  )*  ^  «bin^  writUtu.  [we]  being  at  Election  of  Officers 
ftvp  V*  YiMkr  Ku«uii\^>  tWTW  agreed  upon  (above  20  of  y*  Society 
Mi^  }nv««»ut^  That  Mr  Abra — Elton  be  Elected  Treamirer, 
Mf.  Ainbnw  \Vea(«  Mr.  Thomas  Corp,  and  Mr.  WOfiam 
Mrattoi^  AaMbtanH. 

Aud  akm»  b<H«^  S«\*tfal  debte  at  ibat  tioM,  it  was  fvdier 
aSii>^  tUat  Y*  lw\^  in^portaat  oasas,  ^vii.) 

Th^  aAWir  \xf  \^  Meirtixi^  House  and  Mr.  Spademan  d*  Rot- 
terdam bU  a^r«  be  p^MtNtted  &r^  br  jr*  Said  Treasurer  and 
A«aUiaat«  wlib  tbe  yT«at^«l  IXH^rence :  tbai  jr*  Treasurer  shall 
Isane  \>ut  hk  v>rd^f»  to  th^  A$4»laAts  to  warn  30  or  more  of  j* 
meat  9ijib4^ajutkl  nmi  K>r  %*  Skvietr  aa  Occaakm  Shall  offer, 
«!«*  the  aft«e«Aid  aftor  or  av^^  oth«t  important  affiur;  and 
Am4  if  :^teatt  or  more  b««^  the  Triaam^tr  doth  appear,  that 
the  Ma>xritv  oT^Ma  4huI  determine  the  aioceaaid  affiur. 

Jotix  \Vksk$  [>6B«tcr^ 

and  muT  cftihe  mcmbos.] 

the  three  AsMtaMi^^ 


H^no^   Vie   ni«\    infer  that    tlie   fiisi   hoosc  of 
prayer  in  I^win  >  M«kt  wa^^  thejt  about  to  be  CTeci- 


V. 
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ed.  The  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  third 
memorandum  in  the  church-book,  dated  August  25, 
1693.  By  a  meeting  then  held,  six  persons  were 
empowered  "to  consider  a  plan  for  raising  the 
money  for  building  a  meeting-house."  Neither  on 
this  point,  nor  on  the  time  when  the  undertaking 
was  completed,  have  we  any  information ;  but  there 
was  certainly  no  needless  delay.  With  regard  "to 
Mr.  Spademan  of  Rotterdam  his  aflFair,"  that  gentle* 
man,  who  had  been  ejected  from  a  living  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  subsequently  resided  in  Holland,  re- 
turned to  England  soon  after  the  Revolution,  and 
proposed  to  open  an  academy  in  or  near  Bristol  .♦ 
Agreeably  to  the  above  memorandum,  the  Treasurer 
warned  thirty  or  more  of  the  most  substantial  men 
of  the  society.  A  meeting  was  held  January  20, 
1693,  and  each  person  present  subscribed  towards 
encouraging  the  plan.  But  as  far  as  Bristol  was 
concerned,  it  was  relinquished;  Mr.  Spademan 
went  to  Lcmdon,  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  co- 
pastor  with  Mr.  John  Howe,  and  afterwards  opened 
an  academy  in  Hoxton  Square,  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  divines,  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Dr.  Oldfield, 
The  Lewin's  Mead  records,  for  nearly  half  a  century 
from  this  time,  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Treasurer,  his  assistants,  and  other 
officers,  which  was  attended  to  with  great  regularity 
and  unanimity  at  the  close  of  every  year.  In  1708, 
sixteen  persons  were  elected  as  deacons  "to  assist 

•  Wilson's  History  of  Dissenting  Churches,  Vol.  iii.  p.  42. 
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at  the  administntum  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  several 
persons  who  formerly  filled  the  office  being  deceas-> 
ed;"  and  this  custom  has  been  observed  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  1718,  a  committee  yms  first  appointed 
"  to  assist  the  Treasurer,  and  to  meet  once  a  month 
or  oftener,  to  consider  of  every  thing  that  may  be 
for  the  good  (A  the  society*" — another  useful  plas^ 
still  r^ularly  acted  upon. 

The  succession  of  ministers  at  Lewin's  Mead  is 
traced  with  much  ease  and  accuracy.  I  have  stated 
that  Mr.  Weeks  gathered  the  congregation  and  waa 
assisted,  during  the  close  of  his  Ufe,  by  Mr.  Kentish* 
On  the  death  of  the  pastor  the  assistant  became  the 
successor,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  his 
own  death  in  1705.  When  Mr.  Kentish  was  pro^ 
moted,  the  congr^ation  invited  Mr.  Michael  PopQ 
to  assist  him ;  but  he  declining  the  invitation,  they 
chose  Mr.  Strickland  Gough.  On  Mr.  Kentishs 
death  they  again  applied  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  tq  leave  Iiondon  and  settle  with  them  a# 
their  pastor.  This  arrangement  wap  AOt  eocfipU* 
mentary  to  Mr,  Gough ;  and  three  years  afterwi^rdfli 
there  was,  for  a  short  time,  a  slight  want  of  unani^ 
mity  which  terminated  in  the  retirement;  or  rather 
dismissal,  of  Mr.  Grough.  First  the  question  ww 
mooted  wh^her  it  was  desirable  to  continue  Mr. 
Pope  in  the  office  of  pastor,  which  b^ing  parried  i^ 
the  affir9iative>  it  was  proposed  at  the  next  meeting 
that,  ''for  several  we^hty  reasops,"  Mr,  Gough 
should  cerise  to  be  the  assista^t>  which  w^^  carried 
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by  a  majority  of  44  to  12.*  From  Hm  time  Mr. 
Pope  seems  to  have  been  sole  minister  till  his  death 
in  1718,  Then  we  find  the  names  of  Samuel  Bury 
as  the  pastor^  and  John  Diaper  as  the  assistant. 
There  are  but  few  notices  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Pope. 
His  fEffldily  were  persons  of  considerable  influence 
in  the  city,  and  the  names  of  seyeral  of  its  members 
occur  frequently  in  the  records  of  the  society. '  Du- 
ring his  ministry  the  congregation  continued  large, 
increased  in  opulence,  and  were  distinguished  for 
Christian  zeal  and  integrity.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  at  this  early  period,  and  even  still  farther 
back,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the  min- 
isters and  people  at  Lewin's  Mead  ever  professed 
the  opinions  and  adopted  the  practices  now  called 
orthodox.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  there  would  have  been  traces  of  it  in  the 
correspondence  (copied  into  the  records)  between 
flie  society  and  their  spiritual  teachers  preparatory 
to  the  settlement  of  the  latter.  Of  these  documents 
the  following  letter  is  a  fair  specimen ; 

"^  Att  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society   (the 
September  the  I    whole  being  Bommone^),  Mr.  Michael  Pope's 
7ih,  1705.      I    acceptance  of  the  within  call  was  read^  and  ii 
J    aa  fdloweth  ;— 

GSNTI.EMSN, 

I  have  considered  the  import  of  your  kind  letter,  and  upoq 
doe  thooght  am  pnrswaded  'tis  mj  dntj  not  to  delaj  in  my  de- 

*  From  the  preceding  aUusion  to  Mr.  Crough,  (see  extract  from  Seytr» 
p.  102,)  it  appears  that  he  became  the  minister  of  the  Tucker  Street  con- 
gregation after  he  left  Lew|n*8  Mead. 
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terminaticm  as  to  my  acceptance.  I  do  tbeieflwey  after  due 
thanks  to  the  society  for  jonr  kind  invitation,  upon  (I  hope) 
due  apprehension  of  the  Great  concern  of  a  Pastoral  charge,  and 
[)'Our]  readiness  to  assbt  and  encourage  me  in  the  discharge  of 
so  solemn  and  weighty  a  concern,  accept  of  jour  kind  offer  and 
shall  accordingly  endeavour  to  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can :  I 
must  be  allowed  some  time  to  take  my  leave  here  of  Persons  to 
whom  I  am  so  very  much  obliged;  it  cannot  but  be  expeoted 
that  I  should  move  leasurely — that  due  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  several  places  to  which  I  am  related.  I  design  (God 
willing)  to  be  with  you  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  ab&H 
dispose  of  my  affaires  accordingly.  I  beg  your  prayors,  and 
beg  for  you  that  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  with  your 
spirits,  whose  I  am  and  for  whose  sake  I  shall  endeavour  to 
serve  you  as  the  minister  of  our  common  Lord,  as  becomes 

Your  humble  servant, 

Michael  Pope. 

London,  September  4,  1705. 

This  letter,  written  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  contains  nothing  that  might  not  be  written  by 
an  Unitarian  minister  of  the  present  day.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  another  letter  which  I  shall 
introduce  as  a  faithftil  token  of  the  earnestness  as 
well  as  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  that  time.  It  is  entitled  "  The  dying 
Pastor's  last  legacy  to  his  flock :  being  the  farewell 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Bury ;  a  late  eminent 
preacher  of  God's  Word,  to  a  Dissenting  congrega- 
tion in  Lewin's  Mead,  Bristol.  Written  a  little 
before  his  death,  which  happened  on  March  10, 
1730."  ♦ 

•  Prot.  Diss.  Mag.,  Vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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Most  loviiig,  and  dearlj  beloved  flock, 

Knowing  that  sliortlj  I  mnst  put  off  tlfis  my  tabernacle,  I 
would  not  bat  leave  jon  this  last  testimonial  of  my  sincere  love 
4o  joa.  How  much  soever  I  have  foiled  in  my  duty  to  any  of 
jon,  yet  Grod  is  my  witness,  that  I  sincerely  love  you  all,  and 
that  I  never  appeared  in  the  mount  before  him  in  secret,  but  1 
bad  yon  all  on  my  breast,  and  in  my  heart  there.  I  am  now  to 
serve  you  no  more  in  my  fcHrmer  station.  I  blush  to  think  I 
have  served  you  no  better,  but  am  glad  I  have  served  you  at 
all ;  for,  thanks  be  to  God,  1  have  a  comfortable  list  of  many 
sincere  converts  among  you,  as  in  many  other  places,  who  are 
effectually  brought  home  to  Christ,  and  can  boldly  call  me  their 
sphitual  pastor  and  father,  who  shall  be  my  joy  and  crown  of 
rejmdng  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus*  appearance  to  judgment. 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  preach  unto  you,  and  press 
upon  you,  the  substantial  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion ;  and 
what  I  was  fully  assured  was  well  grounded  upon  holy  Scrip- 
ture. I  was  always  afraid  of  apocryphal  sins  and  duties;  I 
mean  of  charging  any  thing  upon  you,  as  sin  or  duty,  for  which 
I  had  no  scriptural  but  imaginary  proof  or  warrant ;  and  I  bless 
God  I  have  made  it  a  considerable  part  of  my  life  to  get  ready 
for  death,  and  have  now  finished  the  work  which  God  gave  me 
to  do.  I  have  been  employed  in  the  Lord's  vine^'ard,  and  borne 
the  beat  of  the  day,  and  continued  in  his  work,  blessed  be  fab 
name,  till  evening ;  and  can  now  comfortably  look  into  another 
world,  in  hope  of  the  reward  of  eternal  life,  which  God  hath 
promised ;  nor  is  it  any  terror  to  me  to  meet  death,  and  appear 
before  the  awful  bar  of  God ;  while  I  can  keep  a  steadfast  eye 
upon  my  prevailing  advocate  and  intercessor  in  heaven.  I  hope 
I  can  in  some  measure  say,  with  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Paul, 
^jfibr  me  to  die  is  gain;  and  that  I  have  a  desire  to  depart 
hence  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  la  best  of  all :  and  that  I  have 
fot^lit  a  good  fight,  and  finished  my  course,  and  kept  the  &ith, 
and  henceforth  I  hope  there  is  a  crown  of  righteousness  laid  up 
for  me ;  and  not  for  me  only,  but  for  all  them  that  love  his 
appearing." 

I  have  been  solenmly  devoted  and  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
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and  I  bless  Ood  I  have  taken  maob  pleasure  aud  satisfiicdon  in 
ity  especiallj  when  I  have  been  any  wajs  acceptable  to  the  peo- . 
pie.  I  never  was  prostitnted  to  any  party,  but  have  endeavour- 
ed  to  serve  God  as  a  Ca^oUc  Christian  ;  I  conld  not  confimn  to 
the  present  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  becanae 
of  ^fficnlties  which,  npon  the  most  impartial  study,  have  ap- 
peared to  me  as  inmiperable.  Nor  conld  i  ever  be  reconciled  to 
the  temper  and  interest  of  nnpoaceable  DissenierBy  who  would 
censure  or  undmrch  all  men  that  were  not  of  their  way.  I 
have  loved  a  Conformist  as  heardly  as  a  Noncon£urmist,  when 
both  have  been  so  far  oooscience'  sake ;  and  when  the  power  of 
godliness  hath  equally  a;^>eared  in  both,  ithey  have  equally 
shared  in  my  sincere  love  and  affiection. — I  am  now  within 
flight  of  the  wodd  of  Bfe,  light,  and  peace,  where  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Oentile,  circumcision  nor  uneiroumoision,  but  Christ  is 
all  in  all ;  yet  before  I  can  leave  the  world,  i  must  take  my 
solemn  i&rewell  of  you  all,  my  beloved  fiock  and  pec^e.  I  am 
now  never  to  speak  to  you  any  more  ^m  the  pulpit,  nor  must 
yon  ever  see  my  face  again  till  the  vast  appearance  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  I  beseech  jou,  solemnly 
to  obtest  and  conjure  you  all,  as  your  dying  pastcx',  and  one 
that  must  meet  you  en  long  at  the  Lord's  bar,  and  stand  as  a 
witness  fioir  you  or  against  you  then, — that  you  do  not  compli* 
meutGod  and  your  (Nrecious  souls,  hot  make  religion  your  main 
business  and  work  of  your  lives,  in  defiance  of  all  ^e  avooationfi 
and  drcumstanees  of  this  world.  Whatever  becomes  of  your 
8ho{>  and  compter,  be  sure  you  mind  your  closet:  secure  to 
yoursdves  an  interest  in  Christ  without  any  delay,  by  accepting 
1^  gospel  offer,  and  rest  yourselves  upon  him  for  righteousness 
and  eternal  life.  Never  trust  to  your  own  hearts,  in  matters  of 
salvation,  vdthout  an  ImpartiBl  trial,  and  that  every  day.  Let 
the  work  of  self-examination  be  carried  on  by  you ;  ^  examine 
and  prove  yourselves  in  Drder  to  know  yourselves,  whether  you 
jffe  in  the  &ith;"  whether  your  evidences  ftr  hewen  be  aoimd 
and  of  the  right  Jdnd ;  needier  your  title  is  clear  lor  a  better 
world ;  and  do  not  suffer  any  strangeness  betwixt  Grod  ^and 
your  own^ouls,  or  the  least  blot  on  your  evidencas  for  >eteinal 
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life.  Tliat  /on  mi^^  keep  up  your  oomaiaaum  with  Qod,  clear 
up  jour  union  with  Christ,  which  ie  the  ground  of  jour  oom- 
munion ;  and  see  that  jou  shew  a  just,  inviolahle  respect  to 
both  the  tables  of  God's  law.  In  all  /our  religious  and  secular 
concerns,  keep  conscience  void  of  offence  both  toward  God  and 
man,  and  let  every  day's  practice  be  the  mending  of  the  last 
day's  errors.  Make  oonscience  of  relative  duties  towards  each 
other,  and  set  up  fiuni\y  instruction  in  your  houses,  and  niake 
the  world  truckle  to  your  daily  acts  of  divine  worship.  Dili- 
gently observe  yourselves  and  families  to  keep  from  the  infec- 
tion of  evil  company,  that  would  lead  you  to  drink  and  game, 
or  to  haunt  the  play-house ;  which,  as  Archbishop  7tiIoi$on 
caUa  it,  is  the  Devil's  Chapel ;  a  school  and  nursery  of  lewdness 
and  vice. — Be  not  ashamed  of  godliness  and  true  religion, 
though  others  reproach  you  on  that  account;  it  b^ng  much 
easier  to  bear  man*B  censure  than  God's  anger  and  displeasure. 
— Have  a  special  regard  to  the  due  sanctification  of  the  sabbath- 
day,  both  in  your  assemblies,  families,  and  closet.  Also  give 
diligent  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of  TeHgion,  whether 
stated  or  occasional. — Keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace  and  love,  and  shew  yourselves  exemplary  unto  others, 
for  Christian  temper  and  moderation.  Adorn  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  things,  and  let  your  light  shine 
before  men,  that  others,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  be  in- 
duced by  your  good  example  to  glorify  God  also. 

And  now,  my  beloved  friends  and  breduren  in  Christ  Jesus,  I 
leave  you,  and  humbly  comndt  you  all  to  the  care  and  conduct 
of  the  great  Sbepheid  and  Bishqp  of  souls,  and  to  the  word  of 
his  cprace,  and  to  the  direction  and  jguidance  of  his  good  ^irit, 
which  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  &ttlt- 
less  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  and  to 
bufld  you  up  and  give  you  an  inheritance  among  them  who  are 
aanodfied ;  and  am  your  affectionate  and  ever-loving,  and  now 

djdoigpMtor, 

Samvel  Bury. 
The  Lord  be  with  your  spirits  and  mine. 

Amen  and  Amen. 
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lic^n  also  eustomary  for  the  pastor  to  preach  a  Pre- 
pantioii  Sermon  on  the  Friday  evening  preceding 
the  day  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper; 
ibi»  also  was  altered  to  the  morning.  But  the  most 
interesting  minute  in  this  period  of  our  history  re- 
bkes  to  the  improvement  of  the  singing.  The  con- 
grc^gation^  in  commcm  with  others,  had  been  accus- 
tomed until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  sing 
without  books  at  the  dictation  of  the  clerk,  who 
gave  out  the  lines  singly.  In  1758  a  committee, 
consisting  of  John  HaH,  Jeremiah  Ames,  and 
others,  met  and  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  such  a  hymn  book  as  the  ministers 
dioold  approve  of,  and  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  copies  among  boys,  servants  and  poor  people. 
Thej  also  resolved,  ¥dth  a  further  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  singing,  that  requests  should  be 
nade  to  the  ministers  for  suitable  sermdns  on  the 
subject, — to  the  clerk  for  his  attendance  in  the 
?«atry  twice  a  week  to  teach  those  who  were  desi- 
rous of  learning — and  to  the  female  part  of  the 
cengregation  £Dr  their  especial  assistance  on  the 
Lml's-day,  in  this  part  of  public  worship. 

This  {dan  was  immediately  carried  into  effdct. 
The  pastor  was  Mr.  William  Richards.  His  pre^ 
deeesaor,  Mr.  Diaper,  whose  assistimt  he  had  been, 
nesigpied  in  1751,  on  account  of  infirmities.  Mr^ 
Diaper  was  but  little  known  beyond  the  circle  of 
hss  congragattoii,  but  that  circle  he  brightened  fay 
T:dB  beautiful  example  and  labours  of  love.  ThiS 
society  wetre  warmly  attached  to  him,  as  indeed 
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tbe;  luive  been  te  all  thm^  ministers^  pixmftg  the 
siBcmtT  of  tlieir  regard  by  friendly  and  delicate 
pr«ee«iij^E$  ia  reference  to  eyery  official  change,  and 
Vv  muilestiiig  a  warm  interest  in  the  progress  of 
iKth  aad  Ttrtne.    Tbe  life  of  Mr.  Richards  was 
lyiftHy   devwi  of  iacidettts  of  general    interests 
W1«K  W  was  edbeatedl  or  whether  he  published 
aaiv  tibuQft>  1  ^^r^  aol  beea  able  to  ascertain.     He 
w«i^  idbMsim  a6si>lairt  im  1731>  and  pastor  in  1751 ; 
mi  biz^  lettar  of  wtagnatiwi  is  dated  December  96» 
ITlfev     While  aUuduur  ^  the  bodily  indisposition 
wbicb  Ml  w  thk  evtwi.  be  also  bears  testimony  to 
:i^  wvrth  >if  ^  Lkwv  s  Mead  Society.     ''  It  is 
aMWSdknr^^  W  »ys.  ^^doriag^e  small  remainder  of 
^%  ,111^  )»  ietsiM  tbir  utiKf  of  ease  aad  freedom  from 
Jw  v'^wcwai  weans  of  f«blit  kboar.     I  caxmo^ 
UK  ix^it^ff^  lua^cw  fQfltfft  dedbriag  my  resignalioii 
g^  uW  Mto^iorat  rtlalMi  lo  Aua  tepoitable  and  to  m» 
tii^Ui>  cifeotr^m^l  socMty.     1  caaoaol  but  r^ect  wiA 
i(4«uitH\Jb  tMM)  pleasmrtv  that  die  proridence  of  €fod 
.to6igkK\l   m0  tim  spbere  of  mr  seryice  among  a 
(Ks'i^i^  >*it4  whoat  1  Ibiyo  ea|}OHfed  ao  long  and  nn* 
luuuu^Htxt  ^atib-ifcctfoaw  fee  wIm>bi  I  atways  have 
tKh%J»  AaU  ^v^r  sball  retain,  a  mast  cwdnl  aflfectioa 
«baU  ^Nd^m.^ 

i^  Ibo  appoiMteient  of  Mr.  Kchards  to  the  offioe 
\^  pastor.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  was  chosen  his 
awtttintamt  After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ridmrds, 
iKe  coi^prc^^ation  were  supplied  by  yarioos  miaisteni 
tn  conjunction  with  Mr,  Wrif^t,  until  Mr.  (after* 
-<ands  Dr.)  Esdin  became  his  permanent  assistaidL 
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Tfaw  eoniiectecL  these  gaitlemen  laboured  together, 
with  much  success*  twenty-mie  years,  when,  at  the 
earned  request  of  Mr.  Wright,  Dr.   Estlin  was 
appointed   joint  pastor.      Five   years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Wright  died,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by 
the  electicm  of  Mr.  John  Bowe  to  the  same  oflice. 
In  1817,  Dr.  Estlin  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr« 
Carpenter,  who  had  been  many  years  one  of  the 
ministers  of  George's   Meeting,   Exeter ;    and  in 
1832,  another  change  took  place  in  consequence  of 
tiie  remoyal  of  Mr.  Bowe,  on  which  occasion  the 
society  chose  Mr.  R  B.  Aspland,  of  Chester,  son  of 
the  Bey.  B.  Aspland>  of  Hackney.    Of  Dr.  Estlin 
and  Mr.  Bowe  biographical  notices  will  be  found 
in  ihe  usual  place.    With  regard  to  the  present 
ministers,  their  names  and  their  labours  are  too  well 
known,  and  too  hig^y  esteemed,  to  need  fitirther 
notice  here.    One  circumstance,  howev^,  may  be 
meolioDed  as  closely  connected   with  my  object 
When  Dr.  Carpenter  had  resided  at  Bristol  about 
ten  years,  his  health  became  so  much  impaired  that 
he  deemed  it  ri^ht  to  tender  the  resignation  of  his 
pBgtoral  office.     This,  his  attached  congregation 
wett  unwilling  to  acc^t,  and  finding  it  probaUe 
that  a  complete  change  of  air  and  scene  and  a  pr<^ 
traeted  cessation  from  his  usual  engagem^its  would, 
mider  the  Divine  blessing,  be  followed  by  a  cenew^ 
ed  capacity  for  exertion^  they  tirged  him  to  continue 
their  minister.    At  length  Dr.  Carpenter  consented  ; 
in  Ae  month  of  August  1828>  he  addressed  a  letter 
(afterwards  lithographed)  to  the  society,  stating  the 

i2 
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reasons  by  which  he  was  influenced,  and  manifest* 
ing  the  same  affectionate  spirit,  the  same  earnest 
desire  for  the  Christian  improvement  of  his  hearers,, 
as  the  reader  has  perceived  in  the  letter  of  his  pre- 
decessor Mr.  Bury. 

The  history  of  the  congregation  during  the  last 
half-century  includes  the   erection  of  the  present 
chapel.    The  old  building  was  originally  held  upon 
a  lease  which  expired  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  placing 
the  property  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.     The 
meeting-house,  the  groimd  on  which  it  stood,  and 
several  old   buildings   adjoining,   were   at   length 
purchased  by  the  society;   and,  prior  to  the  year 
1790,  the  present  handsome  chapel  was  erected  on 
the  same  site.     While  the  work  was  going  on,  the 
congregation  assembled  on  one  part  of  the  Sunday 
in  the  Independent  chapel,  in  Bridge  Street,  it  being 
then  customary  for  the  Dissenters  of  Bristol,  thou^ 
differing  widely  on  points  of  doctrine,  to  accommo- 
dutc«  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  love 
«tul  of  a  sound  mind.     Many  years  afterwards  the 
li^winV  Moad  society,  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  lent 
thoir  place  of  worship  for  several  weeks  to  another 
1  ude|K'ndoni  congregation  meeting  in  Castle  Green ; 
—  but  when,  more  recently,  the  Unitarians  applied 
for  the  loan  of  the  Castle  Green  chapel  in  return, 
the  accommodatioQ    was    denied; — many  of   the 
••  orthodox*"  worshipers  would  have  consented,  but 
the  minister  pronounced  his  veto  and  he  was  suffer- 
ed to  prevail. 
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The  situation  of  the  Lewins  Mead  chapel  is  well 
known  to  be  bad.     The  building,  however,  is  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  large  and  respectable 
society  assembling  within  its  walls.     It  has  three 
aisles  and  three  galleries,  and  is  capable  of  seating 
about   1000  persons.*    The  pulpit  and  desk  are 
particularly  neat     In  the  gallery,  opposite,  is  an 
organ.     A  new  and  useful   collection  of  hjrmns, 
made  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  others  for  the  use  of 
the  soci^y,  and  since  adopted  by  other  societies,  was 
introduced  in  1831.     It  may  be  here  mentioned, 
that  Dr.  Estlin  at  one  period  of  his  ministry  wished 
a  liturgy  to  be  used  at  Lewin  s  Mead.     The  subject 
was   discussed,   but    the   congregation    not  being 
unanimous,  the  old  plan  was  continued.     Divine 
service  is  conducted  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
The  number  of  worshipers  is  about  six  hundred, 
exclusive  of  several  himdred  scholars. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  A  large  number  of  heads  of  families 
and  not  a  few  promising  young  persons  have  been 
removed  by  death.  There  have  also  been  seces- 
sions in  consequence  of  doctrinal  changes.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  excited  by  the  sudden  altera- 
tion in  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Stock,  about  the  year 
1817.  That  gentleman,  after  having  long  proved 
himself  a  zealous  member  of  the  Unitarian  congre- 
gation, became,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a 
Calvinistic  Baptist.      Many  years  afterwards,  the 

*   The  galleries  are  ascended  by  two  geometrical  staircases  risiog  from 
the  wings  of  the  building. 
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public  were  presented  with  the  "  Second  Thoughts" 
of  Mr.  C.  A.  Elton,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
literary  reputation,  who  went  back  to  the  Establish^ 
ed  Church,  from  which  he  had  seceded.    He  is  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  A.  Elton,  Bart.,  and  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  first  treasurer  at  Lewin's  Mead.    He 
joined  the  Unitarians  about  the  time  of  Dr.  Stock's 
secession,  and  published  several  powerful  defences 
of  the  sect  every  where  spoken  against, — especially 
'' Unitarianism  Unassailable,"  and  ''An  Appeal  to 
Scripture  and  Tradition."    If,  however,  the  congre- 
gation have  suffered  losses,  they  have  also  received 
many  valuable  additions.     In  1822,  the  Rev.  S.  0. 
Fripp,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
avowed   his   conversion   to  Unitarianism    in   the 
Lewin's  Mead  pulpit,  after  an  examination  of  nearly 
four  years  ;  and  there  have  been  other  instances  of 
the  same  kind.     Within  the  last  few  years  many 
t)erHons  have  joined  the  society  from  the  middle 
and  lower  ranks  of  life.     This  may  be  attributed, 
under  Providence,  to  various  circumstances — ^par- 
ticularly to  a  strain  of  truly  evangelical  preaching, 
the  well  conducted  schools  attached  to  the  chapel, 
and  the  occasional  meetings  for  the  cultivation  of 
social  and  religious  feelings.     These  meetings  have 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  interest.    In  ad- 
dition to  the  useful  intercourse  occasioned  by  the 
schools,  the  Book  Society,  the  general  congrega- 
tional affairs,  and  the  Western  Unitarian  Society, 
whoKo  committee  reside  in  Bristol,  much  good  has 
lM*rn  done  by  annual  tea-meetings.     The  first  was 
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held  five  years  since,  on  Grood  Friday,  and  was 
attended  chiefly  by  the  teachers  and  managers  of 
the  schoote.  They  have  since  been  held  on  the 
same  day  on  a  larger  plan ;  each  has  been  more 
numerously  attended  than  the  last,  and  all  have 
been  productive  of  pleasure  and  improvement.  The 
congregation,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and 
classes,  now  assemble  to  the  number  of  250,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  taking  tea  in 
the  school-rooms,  listen  to  addresses  on  subjects  of 
importance  to  them  as  members  of  a  congregation. 
Unitarian  Christians,  and  friends  to  the  universal 
difiiision  of  knowledge  and  happiness. 

Besides  commodious  vestries  attached  to  the 
chapel,  the  congregation  possesfii  other  eligible 
buildings  on  the  same  spot.  When  the  chapel  wfis 
built,  stables  and  coach-houses  were  provided  for 
the  {to^nonodal^ion  of  the  worshipers.  Over  the 
stabjes  is  a  lecture  room^  built  in  1818,  for  the  pur* 
posea  of  religious  instructipn  to  the  younger  mem* 
bers  of  the  congregation;  here  the  Intermediate 
School  is  taught  and  the  chapel  library  kept.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1826,  the  latest  buildings 
were  completed.  Th^e  afford  a  strong  proof  of  th? 
js^l  and  generosity  of  the  Bristol  Unitarians.  They 
confist  of  two  large  school-rooms^  a  qommittee- 
roam*  and  a  kitchen,  together  with  a  small  tene- 
ment fpr  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  Infant 
School,  and  the  mistress  of  the  Girls'  daily  school. 
In  addition  to  this  property,  there  are  at  Brunswick 
Square  a  burial-ground,  and  a  small  building  in 
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which  the  funend  service  is  conducted;  and  at 
Sl(Ae8  Croft  an  idms-hoose  for  12  poor  persons, 
and  school  huildings  for  the  daily  instruction  and 
partial  hoard  of  thirty-six  boys. 

The  institutions  concerning  which  I  shall  state  a 
few  facts,  may  be  noticed  in  the  following  order: — 

I.  The  Stoke's  Croft  Alms-house. 
IL  Tlie  Stoke  s  Croft  SchooL 

III.  The  Girls*  DaOy  Schools. 

IV.  The  Sunday-schools. 

V.  The  Infant  and  Intomediate  Schools.* 

Besides  these  there  are — the  Fund  for  tiie  Relief 
of  Poor  Ministers  or  their  Widows,  the  Reading 
Society,  the  Fellowship  Fund,  and  the  Chapel  li- 
brary,— aU  well  supported  and  of  great  utility. 
Perceiring  the  necessity  of  concentrating  their  ef- 
forts as  much  as  possible,  the  congregation  have 
lately  established  a  fund,  caUed  the  Lewin  s  Mead 
Auxiliary  Fund.  There  will  consequently  be  no 
longer  distinct  subscriptions  to  the  Chapel  library 
and  Fellowship  Fund.  The  leading  objects  of  the 
new  society  are,  to  assist  other  congregations,  to 
contribute  towards  York  Cdlege  and  the  Unitarian 
Association,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  Congrega- 
tional library,  and  to  distribute  tracts  calculated  to 
make  Unitarian  principles  better  known  and  pro- 
mote their  practical  influence. 
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I.   7^  Sioke*s  Crojl  Alms-ho^ise, 

This  charitj)  together  with  the  school  conducted  ia  the  same 
bdildings,  was  fbnnded  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  last  century. 
At  its  commencement  the  congregation  subscribed  £4000  for  the 
erection  of  the  buiMing  and  the  snppcnt  of  the  institution.  This 
fund  was  further  aided  at  subsequent  periods,  by  benefiACtions 
and  legacies,  all  which  were  vested  in  public  securitiee.  But  as 
the  income  of  the  charity  did  not  increase  with  its  exigencies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  congregation  on  its  behalf,  which  ¥ms  liberally  answered. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved,  that  the  fund  should  be  fur- 
ther increased,  by  congregational  collections  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions for  the  benefit  of  the  school, — a  resolution  which 
has  been  acted  upon  to  the  present  time.  The  alms-house  is 
comfortable,  and  is  occupied  by  eleven  women  and  one  man, 
for  each  of  whom  there  is  an  allowance  from  the  funded 
property. 

11.    The  Stoke' $  Croft  School. 

For  a  long  time  from  the  estaUishment  of  this  institution,  30 
boys  were  instructed  and  wholly  supported  by  it.  The  number 
boarded  in  the  house  was  gradually  lessened,  till,  on  the  appoint-* 
ment  of  the  present  master  in  1832,  that  part  of  the  system  was 
entirely  relinquished,  and  the  advantages  of  the  school  limited 
to  instruction,  with  clothing  and  dinners  on  Sundays.  At  the 
dose  of  1832,  six  boys  were  added  to  the  school,  but  with  fewer 
advantages  than  the  others  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  Uie 
funds.  The  general  objects  of  instruction  are,  reading,  writings 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  together  with  the  essentials  of 
English  grammar.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  boys  are  made  fieaniliar  with  the 
&cts  of  scripture  history,  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  principles 
and  precepts  of  religion.    In  these  objects  the  master,  who  re-» 
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mdes  in  the  houaey  is  aided  by  the  ministers  of  the  c<mgregatioii» 
ftnd  the  school  is  fireqaentl j  visited  by  them  and  the  other  feofiees. 
Prayers  and  portions  of  scripture  are  read  by  the  master  every 
morning  and  evening,  when  several  of  the  persons  in  the  alms- 
house nsnally  attend.  On  Sundays,  also,  the  scholars  are 
occupied  in  suitable  emj^yments.  All  the  arrangements  tend 
to  prepare  the  boys  for  the  useful  occupations  of  life ;  and  va- 
rious instances  have  occurred,  in  which  they  have  been  enabled 
by  its  training  to  raise  themselves  into  creditable  situatious. 
They  are  not  admitted  till  they  are  nine  years  of  age,  nor  con- 
tinued more  than  four  years.  When  they  leave,  proviaon  is 
made  for  continuing  their  religious  instruction. 


UI.  The  GirW  Daily  Sdml 

This  school  was  commenced  in  1787.  Twenty-one  girls  are 
taufrht,  and  have  clothing  and  Sunday  dinners.  The  expenses 
arv  dofVayed  out  of  funded  property,  aided  by  the  annual  sub- 
m^riptions  and  the  biennial  collection.  The  following  rules 
and  principles  are  selected  from  a  paper  published  in  1825. 
Thi^y  arc  connected  with  the  history  of  the  congregation,  and 
may  (\imlsh  a  useful  guide  to  the  promoters  of  similar  institu- 
lions. 

It  was  the  intention  of  those  who  founded  this  School,  that 
the  ohlldran  should  be  chosen,  in  the  first  instance,  from  snitiJ!>l0 
flunllisH  connected  with  the  Lewin's  Mead  Congregation.  And 
It  was  their  particular  desire,  that  the  characters  of  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  children  recommended  should  be  attended 
to^  in  order  that  the  endeavours  used  in  the  School  to  iomx 
habits  of  piety,  industry,  neatness,  &o.,  might  be  encouraged 
and  promoted  at  home. 

The  girls  are  required  to  attend  regularly  and  punctually, 
from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  frxun  two  till  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  Lord'st day  they  form  part  of  the 
Sunday-school.  «  They  must  appear  with  their  clothes  clean 
and  properly  mended ;  their  fiaioes,  necks,  and  hands  washed ; 
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their  bair  combed  and  cut  short.  Thej  must  never  be  kept 
from  school  on  trifling  pretences^  nor  without  leave  of  the 
Mistress.  The  elder  ones  are  instructed  in  household  w<»rk  and 
▼ashing ;  and  during  the  last  two  years  in  writing  and  arith- 
metic. No  girl  Lb  admitted  before  she  is  nine  years  of  age,  or 
eontiunes  after  she  b  fourteen ;  ^if  on  quitting  the  school  she  ob- 
tain a  place  of  service,  remain  in  it  far  cdx  months,  and  receive 
a  good  character  from  her  mistress,  one  guinea  is  laid  oat  far 
her  in  clothes.  Young  ladies  of  the  congregation,  not  beii^ 
subscribers,  are  invited  to  become  Visiters  of  the  School,  and  to 
attend  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Subscribers,  when  scholars 
are  elected  and  Visiters  appointed. — ^The  proper  visiting  of  the 
School  is,  in  various  ways,  an  object  of  great  moment,  and  en- 
courages among  the  girls  a  disposition  to  propriety  of  demeanour 
and  regard  to  character." 


IV.  The  Sunday-Schook. 

Tliese  were  established  in  1821.  They  are  taught  in  the 
new  buildings,  and  supported  by  donations  from  individuals 
and  grants  from  the  fund  of  the  Lewin's  Mead  United  Schools. 
Cknmected  with  this  institution  is  a  School  Library.  About 
ninety  books  and  tracts  are  lent  every  Sunday.  The  following 
extract  from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  year  1834,  sup- 
plies interesting  information  as  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the 
licwin's  Mead  Sunday-schools :  '<  TThe  school  at  our  meeting 
at  Exeter  was  the  first  in  that  place.  At  Bristol  we  had  to  wait. 
There  are  times  when  we  must  watch  and  wait  for  years.  Our 
friends  thought  that  the  children  would  not  be  allowed  to  come. 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  two  Persians  of  emi- 
nence, who  were  in  tins  country,  visited  us.  They  vranted  to 
know  if  we  had  a  Sunday-school,  and  said  they  thought  we 
were  not  so  active  as  we  ought  to  be.  It  was  of  no  use  to  tell 
them  of  Birmingham.  We  could  not  speak  of  one  Sunday- 
school  in  London,  or  of  one  in  Bristol.  These  inquiries,  how- 
ever, enabled  us  to  stir  up  our  friends ;  and  we  are  now  felt  by 
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the  poor  aroimd  ns  to  be  their  benefiuHors.  Prgudice  and  pa* 
rocbial  inflaenee  have  been  active  against  qb  ;  bat  this  shonld 
stimulate  onr  seal.  Whose  zeal  is  not  stimnlated  by  being  told 
we  are  not  Christians  ?  Our  proper  answer  to  this  reproach  is,  to 
rouse  a  spirit  of  exertion ;  not  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions — we 
should  not  throw  awaj  omr  strength  upon  those ;  bnt  a  spirit  of 
exertion  at  home.  My  friends,  teach  Christiamtj,  not  contro- 
versiallj,  but  simplj ;  that  is  the  best  waj  of  teaching  it.  If 
the  children  inquire  &rthm*,  teach  them,  as  matter  of  fiict,  that 
such  opinions  are  held,  and  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves. 
Teach  them  never  to  turn  awaj  fitnn  holiness  and  love.  Teach 
them  in  thb  manner,  and  then,  though  thej  should  leave  us, 
they  will  not  be  Mtter  against  us.  Shew  them  that  our  belief 
is  not  a  mere  skeleton,  but  that  we  have  the  vital  power  of 
religion."  ♦ 

V.  The  Jnfimt  and  Iniermediaie  Daily  SdwoU. 

The  former  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  the  latter  in  1829. 
Both  are  supported  hy  the  fond  oX  the  United  Schools.  The 
Infimt  School  contains  from  eighty  to  ninety  children,  who  are 
taught  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  buildings.  The  Inter- 
mediate School  contains  about  the  same  number,  and  is  in- 
structed in  the  lecture  room,  on  another  part  of  the  premises. 
Besides  the  provision  for  moral  and  mental  culture  in  these  in- 
stitutions, they  have  a  dispensary,  established  exclusively  for  the 
Lewin*8  Mead  Schools.  It  Appears  by  the  medical  report  for 
1832,  that  106  cases  had  been  attended  to  and  relieved  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  consequence  of  the  great  attention  then 
paid  to  the  health  of  the  children,  the  cholera,  which  proved  so 
fatal  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  did  not  afflict  one  of  the  Lewin's 
Mead  scholars.  **  Advantage  has  been  taken  (says  the  report) 
during  the  past  year,  of  the  penmssion  given  by  the  Committee 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  dispensary.  The  fall  advantage  of 
the  permission  has  yet  been  limited,  lest  the  funds  should  be 

*  Soe  Report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Sonday-achool  AieociattoD  held  in 
London,  G«M«re/  Baptiti  Advocmie,  Yd.  iv.  p.  105. 
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inadequate  to  meet  the  necessarily  increased  expenditure.  Ap- 
plication for  advice  has  been  constantly  made  by  various  mem- 
bers of  families,  of  which  the  younger  branches  are  attacJIied  to 
the  Schools.  ThuSy  in  many  instances,  it  is  hoped  that  serious 
illness  has  been  averted,  since  no  delay  has  arisen  from  the  fre- 
quent difficulty  of  procuring  recommendations  to  other  chari- 
ties.'' 

The  length  to  which  I  have  protracted  this  ac- 
count precludes  my  giving  further  particulars  of  the 
minor  institutions  connected  with  the  society.  For 
the  same  reason  I  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of 
those  admirable  systems  of  management^  both  moral 
and  pecuniary,  by  which  at  the  same  time  each 
school  is  distinctly  provided  for,  and  all  are  under 
an  efficient  superintendence.  Enough  has  been  re- 
corded to  enable  the  reader  to  reflect  with  pleasure 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  Bristol  Unitarians ;  and  while 
he  turns  his  thoughts  to  Lewin  s  Mead,  where  the 
opulent  are  giving  of  their  abimdance,  the  aged  and 
well-informed  guiding  by  their  judgment,  and  the 
young  devoting  their  energies  to  deeds  of  goodness, 
he  may  derive  abimdant  encouragement  to  do  what 
his  hands  find  him  to  do,  with  all  his  might. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  found  on  suitable 
tablets  in  the  small  building  in  the  cemetery  in 
Brunswick  Square : 

Near  this  stonx 

ame  dbp08itxd  thb  remains 

OF  THE  Reverend  Thomas  Wright, 

WHO  SUSTAINED  WITH  DIGNITY  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MiNlSf  ER 

OP  THB  Society  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Lbwin's 
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Mbad  durino  vmrn  spacb  op  porty-bioht  tbars. 

Hm  DBPARTBD  THIS  LIPB  THB  14th  OP  MaY,  1797, 

IN  THB  SBVBNTY-FIBST  TBAR  OF  HIS  AGB. 
Bt  a  MANLT  avowal  OF  THE  GBNUINE  PRINCIPLES 

OF  Religious  and  Civil  Liberty  : 

By  an  ardent  and  well-directed  zeal  to  promote 

the  knowledge  and  the  practice  op  pure  Christianity  : 

and  particularly  by  a  life  of  strict  integrity, 

He  ACQUIRED  GENERAL  RESPECT,  AND  SECURED  TO  HIMSELF  THB 

testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  wbll-orouhdbd 

hope  of  a  happy  immortality. 

His  public  services,  in  which  piety, 

affection,  and  judgment,  wbrb  unitbd, 

WERB  happily  CONTINUED  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  HIS  DISSOLUTION. 

'*  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord 
when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doiifg." 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
THE  Rev.  John  Prior  Estlin,  l.  l.  d., 

MINISTER  OF  LbWIN's  MeAD  ChAPEL 
for  FORTY-SIX  YEARS, 

who,  beloved  and  regretted,  died 

August  IOth,  1817,  aged  70  years. 

His  writings  are  characterized  by  an  enlightened  zeal  for 

the  faith  of  the  gospel,  as  ms  life  was  by  benevolence, 

integrity,  simplicity,  and  cheerful  piety  ;  AND  HIS 

DEPARTURE  WAS  ILLUMINED  BY  THB  JOYFUL  EXPECTATION  OF  A 

RESURRECTION  TO  ETERNAL  LIFE  THROUGH  JeSUS  ChRIST. 

*'  BlESSBD  are  THB  PURE  IN  HEART,  FOR  THBY  SHALL  SBB  GOD." 


Also  of  John  Wright,  m.  d., 

WHO>  from  an  incapacity  through  a  failure  of  voicb 

to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 

IN  which  he  delighted,  engaged  in  the 

medical  profession,  and  actuated  by  THB  same 

principles  of  piety  and  benevolence,  closed  a  life  of 
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VABIID  178KPULNB88  IN  THB  PLEASING  HOPS  «P  IMMOIITAMTY» 

33rd  Dbcbmbbr,  17£M,  ^bt.  62. 


"  Mark  thb  perfbct  man,  and  behold  the  upright  : 

•BACB." 

Psalm  xxxvii.  37. 


for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 


John  Weeks • 1662—1698. 

Joseph  Kentish    1698—1705. 

Strickland  Gouqh 1698—1708. 

Michael  Pope    1705—1718. 

Samuel  Bury 1718—1730. 

John  Dl^psr 1718—1751. 

William  Richards 1730—1768. 

Thomas  Wright   1751—1797. 

John  Prior  Estlin,  LL.D 1770 — 1817. 

John  Rowe 1797—1832. 

Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D 1817. 

Robert  Brook  Aspland,  M.A 1832. 


John  Prior  Estlin  was  bom  at  HmcUey,  in  Leicester- 
shnrey  April  9thy  1747.  He  received  Us  school  education 
iind^  die  auspices  of  his  maternal  nncle,  the  Rev.  John  Priory 
Vlear  of  Ashby-de-la-Zonch,  and  his  earliest  views  in  Hfe 
seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  Church  of  England,  towards  which 
and  its  religious  services,  notwithstanding  the  wide  difference 
with  regard  to  doctrinal  points  in  the  sentiments  he  afterwards 
entertained,  he  alwajs  felt  a  certain  degree  of  affection.    FrcMn 
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school  he  was,  however,  in  1764,  ee&t  by  his  ioher  to  die 
Academy  at  Warrington ;  and  die  oonrae  of  studies  he  diefe 
went  throng^  determinfid  his  choice  towards  a  diffiefeat  psr- 
suasioa.  The  Divinitj  chair  of  Uas  seminarj  was  then  filled 
hj  the  Rer.  Dr.  Aikin,  for  whose  character  he  feit  the  highest 
respect,  and  whose  sendments  in  morals  and  religion  he  for  the 
most  part  adopted.  Having  finished  lus  academical  course^  he 
was  invited  by  the  congr^jation  of  Lewin's  Mead,  as  coUeagne 
to  Mr.  Wright.  With  this  society,  a  nnmeioos,  respedahle, 
and  affectionate  one,  he  continued  till  those  who  had  tet  as 
children  under  his  early  ministry,  had  themselves  heeome  heads 
of  fiunilies ;  and  he  often  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  nmne- 
rous  Mends  he  had  followed  to  the  grave,  alwajs  adding  with 
energy,  that  he  should  ever  hleas  God  ica  the  drcmnstanoe, 
that  he  had  not  known  an  instance  of  a  person  who  regnlarty 
attended  the  warship  of  God  in  that  place,  who  had  not  hope 
in  his  death,  and  of  whom  he  had  not  the  hrighfcest  h(^)es. 
In  Ms  foneral  sermon  on  the  death  of  his  co-pastor,  in  1797, 
he  says,  ''  Two  hundred  times  have  I  heen  called  to  the  dis« 
charge  of  a  similar  melancholy  duty."'  Soon  after  settling  at 
Bristol,  Dr.  E^tlia  opened  a  school,  which  became  a  very 
flourishing  one ;  many  of  his  pupils  did  credit  to  themselves  and 
to  their  tutor,  by  the  proficiency  in  classical  learning  which  they 
afterwards  exhibited  in  the  Uuiversides,  or  other  stations  in  life. 
He  treated  his  pupils  with  great  liberality ;  and  their  sense  of 
the  happy  hours  they  had  spent  under  hb  tuidon  was  expressed 
by  an  annual  meeting  held  on  his  birth-day,  at  which  he  was 
always  a  delighted  and  delighting  guest.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings they  presented  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  liaws, 
which  they  had  procured  for  him,  without  his  knowledge,  fipom 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  was  usual  with  Dr.  E^stlin,  on 
these  occasions,  to  address  his  former  pupils  in  a  short  speech ; 
and  that  which  he  delivered  on  his  last  birth-day,  when  he 
completed  bis  seventieth  year,  was  peculiarly  impressive.  His 
school  and  congregation  did  not,  however,  so  engage  his  aqdve 
mind  as  to  prevent  Ms  giniig  to  the  world  several  publications 
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nlativt  to  &O0e  topics  of  letigioQ  and  morab  which  ware  the 
Ciroaffite  sobjeots  of  his  iavestigatioii.  They  testify  diat  he 
i^iQvted  himself  the  watchfal  defender  of  the  tm^  he  pro- 
feaaed  ta  teach,  and  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  engaged 
mUk  siiMerityand  fervour  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His 
style  was  ekgant,  dear  and  flowing — rather  turned  to  pathos 
ttaa  to  dry  argumentation;  his  delivery  in  the  pulpit  animated, 
sotoniTi,  aaad  affectionate.  He  was  fond  of  iM*eaching,  and  never 
spared  himself  when  any  occasion  called  him  forth. 

I>r.  Eatlin's  religious  opinions  were  what  are  called  Unitarian, 
tfaongli,  with  his  usual  candour,  he  thought  it  wrong  to  restrict 
that  l«tn  to  those  who  hold  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ.  He 
always  invited  discussion,  and  though  in  the  confidence  of  a  san- 
guine disposition,  (perhaps  the  best  disposition  for  hapjuness,) 
he  made  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  the  opinions  he  hdd, 
and  thai  in  a  very  short  time,  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  he 
always  ^ewed  the  utmost  candour  to  those  of  a  different  per- 
suasion ;  the  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings  never  led  him  to 
Ugotry,  nor  his  liberality  to  scepticism.  He  approved  of  forms 
of  prayer,  and  published  in  1814  a  volume  of  such  forms,  great 
part  of  which  is  taken  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  also  embraced  with  great  ardour  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Restitutiou ;  led  to  it  as  well  by  the  benevolent  tenden- 
cies of  his  0¥m  mind,  as  by  the  earnest  and  reiterated  arguments 
of  a  dear  and  beloved  friend. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  Dr.  Estlin  were  an  amiable 
frankness  and  simplicity,  with  a  kind  and  sociable  disposition, 
which  made  him,  even  when  years  pressed  upon  him,  always 
acceptable  in  the  society  of  the  young  and  active.  He  never 
revised  his  purse  to  any  claim  of  distress  or  useful  prefect  to 
whii^  subscriptions  were  solicited ;  and  the  money  he  thus  dis- 
bursed amounted  to  no  inconsiderable  pordon  of  his  income. 
Jn  the  domestic  circle,  his  kindness,  his  candour,  his  hospi- 
tality, his  cheefful  piety,  the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  often 
experienced.  Though  fond  of  his  children,  he  was  not  apt  to 
indulge  that  anxiety  which  saddens  the  domestic  circle,  and 
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perhaps  often  defeats  its  own  piorposes;  he  lived  to  see  his 
fiunily  grown  up,  and  sooie  of  them  settled  in  respeetaUe  pro- 
fessions. For  some  years  past  Dr.  Estlin  had  experienced  a 
decaj  of  sight,  and  he  had  often  said  that  aft^r  threescore  and 
ten  a  preacher  onght  to  be  emerittu.  He  therefore  resigned  his 
situation  at  Lewin's  Mead,  and  preached  his  fiirewell  sermon, 
June  22,  1817.  The  c<Migregation  shewed  their  regard  for  him 
in  various  wajs,  particnlarlj  bj  presenting  him  with  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  upon  his  retiring  from  the  ministry.  Being  ttras 
exonerated  firom  idl  professional  dnty,  having  also  given  up  his 
school,  he  went  ibr  the  summer  to  Soathemdown,  in  Glamor* 
ganshire,  a  retired  place  by  the  sea-side,  where  he  had  usually 
spent  his  vacations,  and  where  he  had  amused  himself  by 
building  a  cottage.  His  health  seemed  to  be  declining,  yet 
there  appeared  noddng  immediately  alarming.  On  Sunday,  tlie 
10th  of  August,  he  performed  the  mcnming  and  afternoon  ser^ 
vices  to  his  &mily  and  a  few  neighbours  assembled  in  his  house: 
the  subject  of  his  sermon  was  the  resurrection.  Retiring  soon 
after  into  his  chamber,  he  was  seised  with  a  sudden  efiusion  of 
blood  from  hb  lungs ;  the  affectionate  partner  of  his  life  ran  to 
him :  he  grew  fidnt,  leaned  hb  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  with- 
out a  sigh  expired.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Bristol,  and 
interred  in  the  burying -ground  belonging  to  Lewin's  Mead 
Chapel.  They  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  more  than  <Hie 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  on  foot,  and  many  carriages. 
The  burial  service  was  performed  by  Dr.  Carpentor,  and  on  the 
next  Sunday  a  consolatory  sermon  was  preached  by  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Manning,  of  Exeter.  The  chapel  was  hung  with 
black,  and  the  whole  congregation  put  on  mourning.  Dr.  Estlin 
was  twice  married,  and  left  six  children. 

The  above  sketch  is  chiefly  in  the  words  of  a  mem<nr  in  the 
MonUdy  Repository,*  with  the  initials  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  An- 
other memoir,  containing  a  few  more  particulars,  i^pparently 
frofti  the  same  elegant  pen,  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Estlin's  Leoti»«6 

•  Vol.  xii.  p.  673. 
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on  Moral  PhiloBopby.  Id  either  HUiy  be  eeen  a  list  (rf*  Dr. 
fislHn's  worlcBy  twelve  in  nmnbery  in  defi^oe  of  his  sound  and 
ralkoal  views  of  Morals  and  Theology. 


Mr.  John  Rowk  was  descended  from  anoestors  in  good 
wOTldlj  condition,  and  ceiebrated,  throogh  several  generations^ 
as  firm  and  zealons  Nonconformists.  He  was  the  sixth  child  of 
WSliam  Rowe,  Esq.,  of  Spenceoomb,  near  Crediton,  and  was 
bom  o«i  the  17th  of  April,  1764.  His  fother  and  mother  were 
both  Dissenters  of  the  English  Presbyterian  denominatiott ;  the 
former  be  lost  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  bnt  this  misfortune 
was  alleviated  by  the  affectionate  care  of  his  amiable  and  judi- 
cious  mother.  It  is  no  small  pro6f  of  the  wisdom  of  his  parents 
diaty  perortving  in  him  an  inclination  for  (he  Christian  ministry, 
they  plaoed  him  eariy  in  the  clasrical  sdiool  of  the  Rev.  Jose{A 
B^etlaud.  Here  he  remained  longer  than  the  usual  period, 
profiting  by  the  instructions  of  his  highly  respected  preceptor. 

CXi  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Hoxton. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  institution,  Mr.  Rowe  and  odiecs  of 
the  students  entered  themselves  of  the  new  Dissenting  College 
which  was  finally  estsbUshed  at  Hackney.  But  though  the 
name  of  Mr.  Rowe  stands  first  in  the  Matriculation  Book  of  the 
College,  where  he  is  recorded  as  having  entered,  September, 
1786,  and  left,  June,  1787,  he  never  resided  within  its  walls. 
The  students,  during  this  sesnon,  boarded  themselves  in  or  near 
London,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  professors  in  Dr. 
Wflliams's  Library,  the  use  of  which  was  Hbecally  granted  by 
the  Trustees  for  this  object,  as  it  has  been  for  various  other 
purposes  involving  the  general  interests  of  Protestant  EMs- 
senters.  In  this  year  Mr.  Rowe  officiated  occasionaUy  for  Dr. 
Kippis,  and  at  the  afternoon  service  of  the  Gravel-Pit  Meetings 
Hackney.  On  the  completion  of  his  education  he  accepted  a 
cordial  and  unanimous  invitation  to  become  one  of  the  minist^fs 
of  the  oongregadon  assembling  in  High  Street,  Shrewsbury. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fownes,  who  had  offidated  there  fbrty*^ 
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TW  Ifaail J  cf  tfe  Mkoqs  AlwuI  cveat  ■gutkis  towaids  him ; 
ht  eo^ojed  tlie  istnacj  aad  inaMfft  cT  ^.  Tajieor,  the 
€palcBl  aad  Hbenl  i|n>cing  of  firve  Dif  nriag  princqdes;  in 
^kt  Hvgfacs  iamlr^  at  Hamwtnd,  of  vkon  Siia.  Maij  Hnghes 
was  ao  dlntinftaiAi  d  a  neBbcr,  ke  was  looked  «p  to  as  a  inend 
and  adviaer;  and  vhen  tiie  andahle  wtcn  ckaaged  their  resi- 
denee,  aanj  jean  after  Mr.  Ro«re  a  naeoval  to  Bnstd,  they 
fraiindantrd  fhfawil^ii  to  that  citr,  ■■Inly  for  die  sake  of  his 
aoeietj  aad  paatoral  iaatnietioQ;  and  one  fendeaDan,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant, aceoaqiaiDed  Um  to  die  aaaie  place  and  lived  in  hkhooae 
aoioejean. 

In  the  year  1788  he  manied  his  coaiBn,  Maiy,  aster  of 
Biehard  Hall  Clarke,  Eaq^  c^  Bridwdl  House,  Devon.  This 
coonexioa  was  the  source  of  nnfeigoed  hiqppiness  to  hodi 
parties.  Several  children  were  horn  to  them  at  Shrewshnry,  of 
whom  two  died  in  their  in&ncy. 

Notwithstanding  the  nsefnlness  and  comfet  of  this  atoatioD, 
he  foond  great  inconvenience  in  Ins  distance  from  his  rdadves ; 
and  ibr  dds  as  well  as  other  reasons,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  one  of  the  ministers  of  Lewin's  Mead.  The  mode  of 
this  appointment  was  agreeable  to  lus  best  feelings.  He  now 
entered  into  a  wider  sphere  of  labour,  more  adequate  to  his 
talents  and  zeal.  His  polpit-services  were  highly  estimated  by 
his  new  flock.  Being  free  from  other  engagements,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  great  assiduity  to  his  pastoral  duties.     He 
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vas  not  onlj  tbe  spiritaal  overseer  of  his  flock,  bat  also  in  many 
oases  their  temp<»^  adviser,  for  whick  office  he  was  well  quali- 
fied by  his  wisdom  and  discretion.  He  was  a  liberal  and  active 
sapporter  of  the  charities  of  Bristol,  in  the  management  of  some 
of  which,  especially  of  the  Infirmary,  he  took  a  prominent  and 
very  useful  part.  By  education  and  principle  a  firiend  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  he  stood  forward  on  many  occasions  to 
uphold  what  he  regarded  as  the  righteous  cause.  He  gave  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  successive  liberal  candidates  for 
the  representation  of  the  city  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
dumgh  naturally  repugnant  to  tumultuous  assemblies,  he  pre- 
sented himself  under  a  sense  of  duty  at  the  ^No  Popery" 
meeting  in  1813,  and  delivered  a  manly,  argumentative  speech 
against  the  prevsdling  bigotry  and  delusion.  This  speech, 
though  uaavailing  for  the  moment,  had  no  doubt  some  influence 
in  bringing  over  his  fellow-citizens  to  more  Christian  principles 
and  more  generous  feelings.  * 

Mr.  Rowe*s  style  of  preaching  was  plain  and  practical;  his 
enunciation  distinct  and  emphatic ;  his  manner  serious,  earnest, 
and  impressive.  He  considered  it  to  be  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  Dissenting  ministers  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  occasion 
of  passing  events  in  their  prayers  as  well  as  sermons,  in  order 
to  fix  attention  upon  the  ways  of  Divine  Provid^ice ;  and  he 
frequeady  made  a  judicious  and  pious  use  of  afflictive  and  other 
events  within  the  circle  of  the  congregation. 

From  his  youth  he  was  a  decided  Unitarian.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Society,  and  con- 
tinued his  support  of  this  institution,  according  to  its  original 
basis,  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  religious  opinions  were  not  in 
other  respects  peculiar,  unless  we  may  add  that  he  espoused  the 
middle  scheme  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment,  nam^y,  that 
the  finally  impenitent  will  be  in  the  end  destroyed.  For  this 
doctrine,  especially  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  final  resti* 
tution  of  the  wicked,  which  was  received  by  the  greater  part  of 

*  See  this  excellent  speech  in  Mon.  Repos.,  O.  S.,  Vol.  viiL  p*  137. 
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his  contemporary  Unitarian  brethren^  at  one  period  of  bis  life  he 
manifested  a  degpree  of  zeal  which  some  of  his  friends  judged  to 
be  disproportionate  to  its  real  importance* 

It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  Mr.  Rowe  should  be  tried  by 
successive  heavj  afflictions.  In  1823  he  lost  a  brother,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Rowe,  of  Brentford^  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  afibc- 
tion.  He  sustained  a  more  bitter  trial  in  1825  bj  the  decease 
of  his  beloved  wife,  whose  character  endeared  her  to  all  who 
knew  her,  and  particularly  to  those  that  were  ooimected  with  her 
by  domestic  ties.  *  His  sorrows  were  soon  after  renewed  and 
aggravated  bj  the  untimely  decease  of  his  only  son,  who  died 
in  Mexico,  whither  he  had  gone  to  fill  mi  office  in  a  mining 
company.  Parentii  grief  expressed  and  relieved  itself  after  a 
time  by  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  effusions  a  fiither's  heart  ever  poured  forth  in  honour 
of  a  son's  virtues,  f  Another  melancholy  event  severely  Med 
Mr.  Howe's  parental  feelings.  This  ¥ras  the  death  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  H.  Bright,  Esq.  Her  oonne[xi<ni 
iu  so  close  a  relationship  with  this  highly  respected  fiunily  had 
been  a  source  of  much  satis&ction  and  joy  to  him,  and  its  disso* 
lution  by  ber  untimely  decease  drew  a  cloud  over  some  of  his 
brightest  prospects. 

It  was  now  painfrilly  evident  to  those  about  him,  that  his 
spirits  were  drooping  and  his  general  health  declining.  He 
manifested  several  paralytic  symptoms,  and,  in  the  m<Miih  of 
January,  1831,  experienced  a  decided  snzure.  This  did  not,, 
happily^  affect  his  mind,  though  it  impaired  his  bodily  strength, 
and  in  this  weakened  state  he  suffered  much  from  the  cold  of 
the  following  winter.  It  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  me^ 
dical  friends  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warmer  climate ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1832  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  society  at 
Lewin's  Mead.     He  thus  terminated  a  connexion  of  thirty-four 

*  See  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Lewin*8  Mead,  Oct.  16,  1825 :  the  Finit 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rowe.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Aspland. 
t  See  Mon.  Repos.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  567. 
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jean'  continaanoey  which  had  been  upon  the  whole  a  happy 
one^  and  which  his  people  look  back  upon  with  gratitude  to  his 
memory  for  his  vigilant  and  fidthfol  attention  to  thdr  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests. 

He  then  j^oceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  relations.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Grottanelli,  at  Sienna,  in  Italy.  His  daughter,  the 
only  survivor  <^  eight  children,  of  whom  five  died  in  their 
infimey,  accompanied  him  on  this,  his  last  journey.  This  lady 
thus  concludes  an  interesting  account  of  her  &ther's  illness 
during  his  visits  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  Baths  of  Lucca : 

**  Alter  we  arrived  at  the  Baths,  my  Other's  extreme  weakness 
deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  resuming  his  journey ;  but  the  rest- 
lessness which  had  attended  the  earlier  stages  of  Ms  disease  had 
subsided;  he  was  pleased  with  our  house  and  the  situation; 
though  generally  unable  to  go  &rther,  he  sometimes  sat  for  an 
hour  (XT  two  in  the  garden.  He  was,  too,  most  gratefully  at- 
tached to  our  friends,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  always  reflect  with 
pleasure  on  the  comfort  they  afforded  him  in  his  latter  days. 
We  reached  Sienna  on  the  19th  of  May,  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  at  eleven  at  night,  he  died.  He  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed  two  days.  He  was  sensible  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death,  and  had  for  some  days  been  aware  that  his  end  was 
ftst  a]^roaching.  He  was  perfectly  resigned  and  composed,  and 
often  spoke  of  his  absent  fiiends,  and  mentioned  little  remem- 
brances which  he  wished  me  to  give  them.  He  had  no  fresh 
seizure,  nor  any  particular  disease  that  would  have  proved  fatal, 
but  seemed  to  sink  from  exhaustion,  and  at  length  fell  asleep. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  ground  at  Lieghom.''  * 

•  Christian  Reformer,  N.  S.,  Vol  i.  p.  266. 
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*'TuE  city  of  Bath  has  long  been  famous  for  the  advantages  confer- 
red upon  it  by  nature.  Of  late  years,  art  has  increased  its  celebrity, 
by  adding  to  its  elegance ;  so  that,  were  we  to  name  this  place  as  one 
of  the  most  beantifiil  and  extraordinary  cities  of  modem  Europe,  we 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  taxed  with  perverse  partiality,  or  be  guilty  of 
injudicious  encomium.  Its  situation  and  appearance  are  at  once  sin- 
gular and  elegant.  Placed  originally  in  the  bottom  of  a  vale  formed 
by  swelling  hills  which  rise  in  all  directions  around  it,  the  old  city  did 
not  for  centuries  extend  its  bounds  beyond  those  which  were  first 
marked  out  for  it  by  the  Romans.  But  the  salutary  effects  produced 
by  its  waters  having  awakened  a  very  general  attention  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  resort  of  company  to  the  city  be- 
came so  great  as  to  induce  some  enterprising  spirits  to  speculate  in 
bmlding.  Success  crowned  the  attempt,  and  gave  rise  to  other  trials 
equally  fortunate,  which  were  repeated  and  continued  till  about  the 
year  1790,  when  the  paralyzing  effects  of  war  checked  them  alto- 
gether; 80  that,  from  a  small  town,  the  diameter  of  which  did  not 
much  exceed  three  hundred  yards,  Bath  n^idly  swelled  to  a  laige 
dty,  stretclung  in  different  directions  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Of  the  many  streets  thus  added  to  old  Bath,  some  climb  the  south- 
eastern dde  of  Lansdown^  and  others  spread  themselves  to  the  norUi- 
east,  along  the  flat  valley  through  which  the  river  Avon  pursues  its 
winding  course.  A  beaudful  limestone,  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood in  inexhaustible  quantities,  furnished  materials  to  the  build- 
ers, who  judiciously  availed  themselves  of  it,  in  constructing  squares 
and  crescents,  parades  and  streets,  designed  and  disposed  for  the  most 
part  with  classical  taste  and  elegance." — ^Warner. 

Population  in  1811,-^,408;  in  1821,-46,700;  in  1831,-50,802. 


TRIM  STREET  CHAPEL.  ♦ 

Many  ministers  were  ejected  from  Bath  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Twenty-six  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  ciiv 
cumstances  in  which  the  Dissenters  of  this  city  were 
placed  allowed  of  their  having  a  place  of  public 
worship  and  a  permanait  ministry. 

Among  the  ejected  ministers  who  lived  here  after 
1662,  were  Mr.  Long,  of  Bath;  Mr.  Green,  his 
assistant ;  Mr.  Baker,  of  Bath,  afterwards  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School ;  Mr.  Bodin,  of  Wotton-under- 
Kdge;  Mr,  Philips,  of  Sherborne;  Mr.  AiBiatt,  of 
Clutton ;  and  Mr.  Crees,  of  Combhay.  We  do  not 
learn  that  either  of  these  filled  the  office  of  Pastor 
of  a  Dissenting  congregation,  though  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  contributed  by  private  preaching 
and  conversation  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  deep 
interest  in  religion,  and  a  high  estimation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

The  first  settled  minister  was  Mr.  Christopher 
Taylor,  who  was  appointed  to  the  office  about  the 

*  Thli  fttroot  derived  its  name  from  Aldemum  Tryme,  who  lived  in  it 
itmuf  y«*n  ^to,  and  to  whom  part  of  it  belonged.    It  waa  origtnally  caBed 
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year  1688.  It  has  been  said  that,  at  this  time^  the 
congregation  met  in  a  shear-shop>  Bath  being  then 
a  clothing  town.  In  1692,  they  removed  to  a 
meeting-house  which  they  had  built  in  a  place  then 
called  Frog  Lane,  now  New  Bond  Street*  About 
this  time  Dr.  Coleman  became  their  minister,  pro- 
bably as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Taylor ;  and  imder  the 
care  of  these  gentlemen  the  congregation  increased. 
The  earliest  raster  of  baptisms  is  by  Dr.  Bennet 
Stevenson,  who  was  minister  from  1719  to  1756, 
and  baptized  343  children,  whose  parents  were 
chiefly  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers.  Many 
of  these  persons  lived  at  the  villages  of  Bath-ford, 
Bath-wick,  Bath-easton,  Bradford,  English-coombe, 
Ghreenway,  Marshfield,  Mountain-coombe,  Oddown, 
Southstoke,  Twerton,  and  Weston.  The  ministry 
of  Dr.  Stevenson  was  also  attended  by  several  per- 
sons of  rank  and  property,  particularly  by  Lady 
Levett,  the  widow  of  Sir  Bichard  Levett,  Alderman 
of  London,  and  who  bequeathed*  books  to  the 
value  of  <£30.  for  the  use  of  the  minister  of  the 
congregation  and  his  successors.  The  Trustees 
have  been  accustomed,  in  compliance  with  a  clause 
in  the  will,  to  pay  the  amount  in  money  to  each 
minister  on  his  election,  and  to  receive  it  again  on 
his  resignation  or  death.  One  of  the  executors  was 
Mr.  Howse^  whose  son  and  grandson  have  succes- 


*  The  will  is  dated  Oct.  7, 1722,  and  provides  particularly  against  any 
daim  being  set  up  by  the  Established  Church.  Lady  Levett's  high  repu- 
tation as  an  enemy  to  ecclesiastical  usurpation  is  acknowledged  in  Dr. 
Calamy's  dedication  to  her  of  one  of  his  sermons. 
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sivdy  inhented  Ihk   simple  trost     There  is   no 
other  endowment. 

Of  the  life  and  ministrT  of  Dr.  Stevenson  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  only  a  few  particulars.  He  was 
settled  at  Sidmouth  before  he  became  the  minister 
of  this  congregation.  Some  of  the  present  members 
have  heard  him  represented  as  a  fluent  and  veiy 
animated  preacher.  The  large  siie  of  the  congre- 
gation in  his  time,  and  the  drcomstance  Aat  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  were  his  hearers^  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  his  preaching  extempore.  Tradition 
also  speaks  of  the  good  Doctor  as  a  vehement 
cushion-thumper.  He  had  a  large  &mUy;  several 
of  his  grandchildren  are  still  living,  and  are  useful 
members  of  various  Unitarian  congr^ations.  Dr. 
Stevenson  died  in  Bath  imiversaUy  lamented^  March 
23^  1756,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office 
by  Mr.  John  Frank.*  Mr.  Frank  is  said  to  have 
been  educated  either  at  the  Taunton  or  Bridgwater 
Academy .f  He  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Ste- 
venson in  1753,  succeeded  him  on  his  death,  and 
remained  at  Bath  till  his  own  death  in  1780.  The 
omgregation  continued  to  prosper  under  his  care, 
and  he  was  greatly  respected  by  Christians  of  all 

*  This  gentleman  had  been  Dr.  Stevenson's  assistant,  and  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  *•  For  a  few  years,**  he  says,  **  as  a  son  with  the  fiither  1 
have  served  with  him  in  the  GospeL  And  a  father  be  was  indeed,  wtirti&y 
of  being  honoured  as  the  guide  of  my  youth,  whose  counsels  were  dictated 
equaOy  by  wisdom  and  affection."  This  interesting  sermon  is  entitled, 
'*  The  character  and  blessedness  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord."  Nothing 
mn  be  more  pleasing  than  the  allusions  to  the  harmony  and  love  which 
Hubsistcd  among  the  author,  the  deceased,  and  the  congregation.'* 

t  Private  Information  by  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Frank. 
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denominations  for  his  talents^  his  gentlemanly 
manners^  and  his  benevolent  spirit.  Mr.  Frank 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong,  of  whose 
death  there  is  a  short  notice  in  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters' Magazine.*  He  was  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation from  1780  to  1789 ;  he  was  then  obliged 
to  resign  the  charge  on  account  of  infirmities ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  survived  seven  or  eight  years. 
He  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  his  own  people, 
but  by  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  city.  By  his 
aid  several  excellent  charitable  institutions  obtained 
large  pecuniary  support  and  were  placed  on  a  liberal 
and  permanent  basis.  Before  he  commenced  his 
ministry  in  Bath,  a  gradual  change  had  been 
wrought  in  the  character  of  the  congregation,  so 
that  the  majority  became  ccnnposed  of  the  rich 
rather  than  the  poor.  This  circumstance  is  to  be 
regretted  whenever  or  wherever  it  occurs ;  it  gene- 
rally indicates,  if  not  the  preaching  of  "  some  other 
gospeV  than  that  which  was  preached  by  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  yet  an  inattention  to  the  deep- 
est wants  of  human  nature,  and  to  that  beautiful 
characteristic  of  Christianity— its  adaptation  to  men 
of  all  classes  and  capacities.  With  reference,  how- 
ever, to  the  Bath  congregation,  great  allowances 
were  to  be  made :  about  the  middle  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  large  additions  were  made  every 
year  to  the  educated  and  highly  refined  population 
of  the  city ;  the  increased  attendance  of  such  per- 
sons at  the  Presbyterian  chapel  naturally  encouraged 

•  Vol.  W.  p.  120. 
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its  minister  to  adopt  a  more  intellectual  style  of 
preaching;  such  a  style  might  perhaps  have  been 
skilfully  accommodated  to  the  understandings  of 
the  poor,  but  it  was  not ;  and  that  large  and  useful 
class  were  obliged  to  go  where  they  could  be  both 
interested  and  improved. 

Several  new  religious  societies  were  formed  in 
Bath  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  A  secession 
from  the  Presbyterians  seems  to  have  taken  place 
as  early  as  1726.  In  that  year  Mr.  Henry  DoUing, 
a  Baptist,  yet  a  Trustee  of  the  meeting-house,  united 
with  a  few  other  Baptists  and  licensed  his  house 
in  Widcombe  for  public  worship.  But  it  was 
nearly  thirty  years  before  the  new  church  consisted 
of  fifty  members,  and  prior  to  this  period  a  small 
body  of  Quakers  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  other 
Dissenters  in  Bath.  The  reg^ister  of  baptisms,  kept 
by  Mr.  Frank  from  the  death  of  Dr.  Stevenson  in 
1756  till  1780,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
gregation was  nearly  as  large  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  interval  as  it  had  ever  been.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  those  efforts 
were  made  which,  if  they  did  not  at  once  dimin* 
ish  the  Presbyterian  interest  so  much  as  might 
be  expected,  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  prevent 
its  subsequent  growth.  Mr.  Wesley  visited  Bath 
in  1738,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  large  cou'^ 
gregation  now  assemblmg  in  the  spacious  chapel 
in  New  King  Street.  In  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Cen* 
nick  and  other  ministers  of  the  Bristol  and  Kings- 
wood   Moravian  society  formed  a  church  of  that 
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denomination  in  this  city.  About  twelve  years 
afterwards  came  Lady  Huntingdon  and  gave  orders 
for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  her  own  expense, 
which  was  in  due  time  opened  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Whitfield.  From  the  large  congregation  meeting 
in  that  place  sprang  another^  whose  origin  as  well 
as  system  of  church  government  well  entitle  it  to 
the  appellation  Independent.  Lady  Huntingdon 
being  offended  by  the  introduction  of  several  lay 
ministers  into  her  pulpits,  gave  notice  that  they 
should  no  longer  officiate,  and  that  especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  exclude  Rowland  EQll  and 
Torial  Joss.  In  consequence  of  this  notice,  which 
was  read  by  the  preacher  of  her  chapel  at  the  Vine- 
yards, in  1779,  sixteen  members  withdrew,  and 
commenced  the  formation  of  the  very  numerous  and 
respectable  society  of  which  Mr.  Jay  is  the  present 
minister.^  Besides  the  congregations  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  now  in  the  city  of  Bath  two  of  the 
Baptist  denomination ;  one  of  the  Methodist,  meet- 
ing in  a  handsome  chapel,  vnth  the  simple  and 
scriptural  inscription,  Deo  Sacrum;  two  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  exclusive  of  that  connected  with 
the  magnificent  estabHshment  at  Prior  Park ;  and 
eighteen  of  the  ,Church  of  England. 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  in  many  of  the 
churches  and  chapels  occupied  by  these  societies, 
there  have  been  zealous  and  popular  preachers,  it 
cannot  be  a  source  of  surprise  that  the  Presbyterian 

•  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  FMttr,  of  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cater. 
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congregation  was  gradually  dimmished.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  tbat  its  ministers,  obedient  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  introduced  Arian 
and  Unitarian  sentiments,  and  thereby  deterred 
many  from  becoming  their  hearers  who  would 
otherwise  have  done  so,  on  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testant Dissent  This  society,  however,  was  long 
respectable  for  its  numbers,  and  included  several 
individuals  distinguished  not  only  by  their  opulence 
and  station  in  society,  but  also  by  professional  skill, 
literary  reputation,  and  high  moral  worth.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  chapel  during  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  was  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Bart.,  the 
author  of  several  well-known  works.  For  many 
years  Dr.  Cogan  and  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  whose 
memories  are  revered  by  all  who  have  studied  their 
writings,  were  constant  and  lealous  worshipers  here. 
Dr.  Parry,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Arctic  navi- 
gator, and  his  family,  were  connected  with  the  con- 
gregation. So  was  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse, 
whose  name  often  appears  as  the  chairman  of  the 
meetings,  and  the  baptisms  of  whose  children,  vrith 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  recorded  in  the  register. 
Names,  now  fast  becoming  still  more  unknown 
among  Dissenters, — ^witness  Mr.  Twiss,  father  of 
Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  M.  P.,  and  Lord  Carrington>  are 
found  in  the  lists  of  members.  And  not  a  few 
Presbyterian  ministers,  after  finishing  their  public 
labours  in  other  places,  have  come  hither,  as  did 
their  predecessors  the  ejected  ministers,  some  in 
consequence  of  ill  health,  and  others  to  enjoy  the 
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society  and  sceneiy  of  tliis  noble  city.     The  fdlow- 

ing  may  be  mentioned: 

.    The  Rev.  William  Billingsley^  here  in  1772. 

The  Rev.  Malachi  Blake,  from  1772  to  1780. 

The  Rev.  David  Evans  lived  here,  and  went  to 
and  from  Marshfield,  where  his  congregation  met, 
every  Sunday. 

The  Rev..  John  Simpson,  from  1791  till  his 
death,  1813. 

The  Bev.  Edmund  Butcher,  from  1821  till  his 
death,  1822. 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Browne,  from  1823  till 
his  death,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Watson  came  to  reside  here  in 
1804. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Broadhnrst  has  resided  here 
since  he  resigned  his  office  of  pastor,  in  1809. 

In  the  year  1795,  the  congregation  foimd  it  ne- 
cessary to  relinquish  their  old  meeting-house  in 
Frog  Lane  and  erect  the  present  building.  The 
expense  of  this  undertaking,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  ground,  amoimted  to  nearly  ^500.,  and  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  about  <£200.,  which 
was  contributed  by  friends  at  a  distance,  was  de- 
frayed by  the  congregation.  The  largest  contributor 
was  H.  E.  Howse,  Esq.,  who  gave  altogether  nearly 
J400.  To  him  the  congregation  are  also  indebted 
for  their  picturesque  burial-groimd,  situated  at 
Lyncomb,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  present- 
ed in  the  year  1819.     Here  is  a  small  chapel,  in 
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which  the  funeral  services  are  conducted ;  and  here 
rest  the  remains  of  many  excellent  worshipers.  One 
of  the  first  interments  was  that  of  a  very  aged  man^ 
with  whose  form  many  are  fomiliar,  as  the  original 
of  the  popular  painting  called  "The  Woodman"; 
he  was  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Howse  as 
a  gardener ;  the  painting  was  executed  hy  Mr.  Bar- 
ker«  an  eminent  artist  at  Bath.  But  we  have  wan- 
dered from  the  chapel ;  as  many  would  gladly  do 
who  know  the  difiierence  between  Trim  Street  and 
Lyncomb.  Tet  the  situation  is  central;  on  one 
side  and  within  a  short  distance  are  Queen  Square 
and  several  handsome  streets;  but  the  nearest 
streets  are  very  uninviting.  The  buildmg  is  oblong ; 
it  is  too  lofty,  there  being  only  one  gallery.  In  this 
gallery  there  is  an  organ ;  and  under  it^  near  one  of 
the  entrances,  a  book-case  with  the  Chapel  Library. 
At  the  entrance  from  Trim  Street  is  a  vestry. 
The  interior  of  the  chapel  has  lately  assumed  an 
air  of  great  comfort  and  neatness.  The  pews  and 
gallery  have  been  painted  in  imitation  of  oak,  and 
the  light  through  the  windows  over  the  pulpit  has 
been  softened  by  the  introduction  of  groxmd  and 
coloured  glass.  Two  handsome  marble  tablets  have 
also  been  erected  with  the  following  inscriptions : 


In  memory  of 
Hbkrt  Edward  Howsr,  Eso** 

NiNB  TBAR8  ChAMBBRUUN  OP  THIS  CITT. 

He  was 

a  kind  friend  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  afflicted; 

a  ebnbrous  contributor  to  the  erection  of  this  chapbl  ; 
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A  XBA&017S  FmiSND  TO  THB  DIFPUSHlN, 

AND 

a  faithful  w1tnb88  to  thb  bfficact, 

of  uncorruptbd  christianity. 

Hb  dibo  Dbc.  5, 1834,  aobd  82;  and  his  rbmains 

WBRB  INTBRRBO  AT  LtNCOHB,  IN  A  CBHBTBRT  PRB8BNTBD 
BY  HIM  TO  THIS  CoNORBGATION. 


M 


In  8IM PliieiTT  and  OODLY  SINCBRITY,  NOT  WITH  FLB8HLT  WI8D0M. 

BUT  BY  THB  ORACB  OF  OoD, 
I  HATB  HAD  MY  CONVBRSATION  IN  THB  WORLD." 


In  THB  CBMBTBRT 

bbl0n6in0  to  this  conorbgation 

arb  intbrrbd  thb  rbmains  of 

Thb  Rbv.  Thbophilus  Brownb,  m.  a., 

FOBMBRLT  FbLLOW  OF  St.  PbtBR's  CoLLBOB,  CaMBRIOGB, 
AND  AFTBRWARD8  RbCTOR  OF  HlNTON,  IN  THB  8AMB  COUNTY. 

An  barnbst  study  of  thb  sacrbd  Scrifturbs  led  him 
TO  lbatb  thb  Church  of  England, 

and  BBCOMB  a  MINI8TBR  AMONG  UNITARIAN  CHRISTIANS, 
which  OFFICB  hb  FILLBD  in  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THB  KINGDOM. 

Hb  dibd  May  20, 1835,  agbd  72. 

In  thb  samb  tomb  arb  intbrrbd  thb  rbmains  of 

Ann,  wifb  of  thb  abovb, 

WHO  DIBD  Dbcbmbbr  25, 1834,  aobd  75. 

^  WhOMBYBR  shall  OONFBSS  MB  BBPORB  MBN,  HIM  WILL  I  ALSO 
CONFBSS  BBFORB  MY  FaTHBR  WHICH  IS  IN  HBAYBN." 


A  few  years  before  the  meeting-house  in  Frog 
Lane  was  taken  down,  an  interesting  service  was 
conducted  within  its  walls,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
David  Jardine.  This  gentleman  had  officiated  a 
short  time  at  Warwick,  when  the  congregation 
invited    him    to   succeed    Mr.    Armstrong.      Mr. 

l2 
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afterwards  Dr.)  Estlin  delivered  the  sermon^  Mr. 
Wright  the  address  on  the  design  of  ordination, 
and  Mr.  Belsham  the  charge;  the  whole  service, 
including  Mr.  Jardine's  replies,  was  published. 
This  is  a  valuable  pamphlet;  it  presents  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  tone  of  thinking  and  the  plan  of 
teaching  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregations  of  that  period;  the  replies  of  Mr. 
Jardine  are  especially  to  be  admired  for  the  inde- 
pendent yet  truly  Christian  spirit  which  they 
breathe.  The  Trustees  of  the  meeting-house,  or, 
as  it  was  then  called,  in  the  title-page  of  the  ordi- 
nation-service— ^the  Unitarian  chapel,  testified  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Belsham's  assistance,  by 
presenting  him  with  a  silver  inkstand,  a  mark  of 
respect  with  which  he  was  highly  gratified. 

Three  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Jardine, 
several  members  of  the  congregation  expressed  a 
wish  to  adopt  a  Liturgy.  Their  minister  cordially 
agreeing  with^  them,  the  subject  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  several  meetings,  and  at  length  a  ma- 
jority declared  in  favour  of  the  alteration.  So 
strong,  however,  were  the  objections  of  the  minority, 
and  so  decidedly  were  those  objections  expressed 
afl;er  the  division,  that  the  carrying  the  resolution 
into  effect  would  have  been  attended  with  many  un- 
pleasant circumstances,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
Liturgy  yielded. 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Jardine  was  suddenly  re- 
moved from  his  earthly  scenes  of  usefulness.  The 
congregation  then  invited  Mr.  Thomas  Broadhurst, 
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who  had  been  first  a  pupil  and  afterwards  assistant 
tutor  at  the  New  College,  Hackney.  Before  he 
accepted  the  invitation  from  Bath,  he  officiated  suo 
cessively  at  Halifax  and  Taunton.  Mr.  Broadhurst 
was  the  minister  of  this  society  about  eleven  years, 
during  which  period  the  number  and  character  of 
its  members  were  such  as  to  command  general  re- 
spect. They  continued  to  manifest,  on  all  proper 
occasions,  a  lively  interest  not  only  in  the  progress 
of  religious  truth,  but  also  in  the  advancement  of 
objects  for  promoting  the  temporal  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  Unitarians  have  been  for  many  years 
the  only  Dissenting  society  in  Bath  who  make  col- 
lections twice  every  year  for  the  two  Hospitals  in  the 
city.  I  may  here  mention  that  Dr.  Bennet  Steven- 
son took  an  active  part  in  establishing  one  of  these 
excellent  institutions — the  Bath  Hospital — ^which 
receives  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  patients  who 
require  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters.  His  name  was 
inserted  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  one  of  the 
earliest  officers,  and  his  successors  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  have  regularly  inherited,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usual  votes  at  the  General  Meetings, 
the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him. 

When  Mr.  Broadhurst  relinquished  his  office  of 
Pastor,  the  congregation  elected  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter. 
This  gentleman  was  educated  at  the  Manchester 
College,  York;  his  views  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  human  inquiry  are  stated  in  several  dis- 
courses published  during  his  residence  in  Bath. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  giving  to  the 
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world  the  fruits  of  his  antiquarian  researches^  and 
by  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  Literary 
Institution,  of  which  he  was  a  highly  valuable 
member.  Mr.  Hunter  quitted  Bath  in  June  1833, 
to  enter  upon  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public 
Records,  to  which  another  has  been  added  in  con- 
nexion with  the  British  Museiun. — ^I  have  now  only 
to  remark  that  the  congregation  is  gradually  increas- 
ing ;  several  institutions  have  arisen  which  may  be 
regarded  as  particularly  useful  in  giving  a  right 
direction  to  the  sympathies  and  energies  of  the 
younger  members ;  and  hopes  are  entertained  that, 
under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  society 
will  continue  to  improve  in  numbers,  in  piety,  in 
active  usefulness,  in  all  goodness. 


Christopher  Taylor 1688—1699. 

Benjamin  Coleman,  D.D 1692—1700. 

Henry  Chandler 1700—1719. 

Bbnnbt  Stevenson,  D.  D 1719 — 1756. 

John  Frank   1753—1780. 

Edward  Armstrong    1780 — 1789. 

David  Jardine 1789—1797. 

Thomas  Broadhurst    1797— 1809. 

Joseph  Hunter,  F.A.S 1809—1833. 

Jerom  Murch 1833. 
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Mr.  Christopher  Tatlor  was  bom  mt  Taimtmiy  and  edu- 
cated for  the  ministrj  in  that  town  by  Mr.  Matthew  Warren. 
Having  been  ordained  at  Lyme,  together  with  seren  othaeiy  in 
1687,  he  was  reeommended  by  some  senior  ministers  to  fill  an 
important  station  at  Bath.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  mneh  op- 
position; bot  hy  his  solid  preaching  and  pmdent  condoct  he 
afterwards  acqxdred  great  esteem,  both  bj  &ose  who  attended 
his  ministry,  and  others  in  the  Church  of  Elngland.  He  left 
Bath  in  1699,  to  become  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Leafier 
Lane,  London,  where  he  remained  with  much  sads&otion  to 
his  bearers  until  within  a  short  period  of  his  death  in  1723. 
Mr.  Joshua  Hayes,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  speaks 
very  highly  of  his  qualifications  for  the  ministry  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  its  duties,  and  represents  him 
as  a  warm,  active  firiend  to  the  cause  of  Protestant  Dissent.  Mr. 
Taylor  published  two  sermons :  one  upon  Hie  thanksgiving  for 
the  union  wiUi  Scotland,  May  1,  1707 ;  the  other  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Hind,  Nov.  6,  1704  ;  and  he  drew  up  a  Latin  epi- 
taph fisr  his  tutor,  Mr.  Warren.* 


Dr.  CoLSMAN  was  a  native  of  New  England.  He  received 
his  education  in  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  169^ 
being  then  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Soon  afterwards  he  took 
a  voyage  to  England,  was  ordained  in  London,  and  entered  im- 
mediately on  his  office  at  Bath.  Here,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  been  only  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  to  have  re- 
mained no  longer  than  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  was  chosen  first  minister  of  a  large  congregation  in  Erattle 
Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  There  he  laboured  with  equal  diligence  till 
he  attained  the  age  of  seventy-three,  when  he  died,  <<  leaving  a 
reputation  (to  use  the  words  of  a  contempcnary)  which 'will  be 
dear  to  his  country  as  long  as  zeal  for  the  interests  of  sacred 

*  Further  particulars  of  Mr.  Taylor's  character  may  be  seen  in  Toulmtn's 
Hist,  of  Prot  Diss.,  Appendix,  p.  569. 
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tttMmtore  and  the  oonvarsioii  of  the  Indiaii  natknu  shall  be  hdd 
in  due  eiteem."  He  diatingaiehed  himself  not  only  as  a  pro- 
iMmd  acholaTy  a  deeplj  unprearive  praadm*,  and  a  gmtlemaa 
of  ^  moal  pofite  and  Chiiatjan  bearing,  but  also  bj  his  pnbfie 
phikndkTOpie  efiortSy  among  whiidi  waa  the  publication  of  a 
trtatiee ;  reprinted  in  England  b j  Mr.  Daniel  Neal,  designed  to 
recommend  inoculation  for  the  nnall-pox.  The  life  of  Dr. 
Coleman  waa  wiittem  by  hia  son-in-law,  die  Rer.  Mr.  TnireUy 
and  published  in  an  8vo.  vtdame  in  1749 ;  of  his  talents  aa  a 
preacher,  the  cnrions  maj  form  an  c^anion  from  a  printed  volmne 
of  hb  sermoDs  on  sacramental  occasions,  pnbtiahed  at  Boston, 
N.  R,  1728.  ♦ 


Mr.  Chandlkr  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  at 
TVunttm,  who  soffered  severe  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL  Inheriting  his  Other's  attachment  to  ^  cause  of  Protestant 
Dissent,  he  began  his  ministry  towards  the  doee  of  the  same 
reign — a  time  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  diaoouragement.  He 
had  been  prepared  for  his  office  first  in  Hie  grammar-achool  of 
his  native  town,  and  afterwards  in  the  academy  of  Mr.  Doolittle, 
at  Islington.  Prior  to  his  settlement  at  Bath,  he  preached  suc- 
cessively at  Mulme!»bury,  in  Wiltshire;  Hungerford,  in  Berk- 
shire ;  and  Coleford,  iu  Somersetshire ;  but  only  remained  a 
short  time  in  each  place.  His  first  publicatioo  connated  of-two 
practical  sermons  delivered  in  Bath  about  the  year  1705,  one  of 
which  is  introduced  with  expressions  of  gratitude  to  a  Mr. 
Adams,  of  London,  who  waa  very  generous  to  the  author  and 
gave  him  a  litoury.  In  17 13,  Mr.  Chandler  published  a  charge 
delivered  at  Gloucester  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Denham,  whom 
he  exhorts  <<to  preach  intelligibly'' — <<good  sense  backed  with 
strong  scripture  argument*' — <<fbr  (he  says)  we  can  neither  be 
directed  nor  entertained  by  what  we  do  not  undcfstand."  Soon 
afterwards,  he  entered  the  lists  with  Mr.  Thomas  Carta  the  his- 
torian, a  noted  Jacobite  and  reader  at  the  Abbey  Church,  in 

*  Commimicated  by  Mr.  WiOma, 
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eonseqaenoe  oi  »  Beimoii  preached  by  Mr.  Carte  in  vindioatkm 
of  Cbailes  II.  horn  certain  ohargee  relating  to  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lion.  After  sustaining  the  chaiacter  of  an  able  and  faithfoi 
minifller  of  Christ  forty  jears,  nineteen  of  whieh  were  epent  in 
Batiiy  Mr.  Chandler  entered  into  his  rest,  leaving  three  children : 
Mrs.  Mary  Chandler,  the  aathor  of  several  poems ;  Dr.  Samnel 
Chandler,  the  celebrated  minister  at  the  Old  Jewry ;  and  Mr. 
Jdm  Chandler,  an  eminent  apothecary  in  King  Street,  Cheap- 
sHie* 


Mr.  David  Jardine  was  bom  in  the  year  1766,  at  Aber- 
gavenny. His  father  was  a  Dissenting  Minister  in  that  town, 
and  the  tutor  of  an  Academy  for  training  yoang  men  for  the 
same  profession.  He  was  edacated  first  by  his  father  and  Dr* 
Davies,  another  tutor  in  the  Academy  at  Abergavenny,  and 
subsequently  at  Homerton,  where  he  saw  reason  to  renounce  the 
Calvinistic  opinions  of  his  family  and  adopt  the  Unitarian  ones 
5f  Dr.  Priestley.  This  having  rendered  liim  obnoxious  to  his 
tutors,  he  was  removed  to  Daventry,  and  finished  his  studies 
under  the  Rev.  T.  Belsh^on,  who  delivered  the  charge  at  his  or- 
dination at  Bath.  In  Hie  same  year  Mr.  Jardine  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Warwick,  and  spent  a  few  months  in  that  town 
much  respected.  A  desire  to  be  near  his  brother.  Dr.  Lewis 
Jardine,  then  of  Bristol,  afterwards  of  America,  now  induced 
him  to  remove  to  Bath.  That  his  ministerial  talents  were  highly 
estimated  and  his  religious  principles  very  decided,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  &ct  that,  in  the  following  year,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  be  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Priesdey  at  Birmingham^ 
which,  however,  he  declined.  In  the  year  1793,  he  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Webster,  Elsq.,  of  Hampstead,  and 
soon  afterwards  took  a  small  estate  at  Pickwick,  about  seven 
miles  from  Bath,  where  he  resided  during  the  week,  and  added 
to  his  literary  labours  those  of  agriculture.  Both,  however, 
were  soon  terminated.  On  Sunday,  March  5,  1797,  he  preach- 
ed twice  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  the  following 
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Pridftj)  as  he  was  watting  in  his  fields,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  and  conveyed  speechless  to  his  house,  where  he  ex- 
pired the  same  evening.  Thns  suddenly,  and,  to  hnman  ap- 
pearance, prematurely,  did  Providence  see  fit  to  take  a  man 
who  possessed  most  of  the  best  qualifications  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  who,  during  his  tibort  career,  did  much  to  defend 
and  draw  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 
Mr.  Jardine  published  three  pamphlets:  1.  A  Declaration  at  his 
Ordination.  2.  Three  Discourses  on  the  Redemption  of  the 
World  by  Jesus  Christ ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  and  the  importance  of  having  right  sentiments 
in  Religion.  3.  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Simpson  on  the 
subject  of  Religious  Fasts.  After  his  death,  two  vcdumes  of  his 
sermons  were  published  by  Dr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol,  and  dedicated 
to  their  mutual  fiiend,  B.  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  afterwards 
Sir  B.  Hobhouse,  Bart.  Prefixed  to  these  sermons  is  a  memoir 
by  the  editor,  from  which  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  Mr. 
Jardine  left  a  son  and  two  daughters ;  the  former  resides  near 
London,  and  is  well  known  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession 
and  a  valuable  promoter  of  various  important  undertakings. 


ASHWICK. 


AsHWiCK  Bes  on  the  IxM^ers  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  about  3  miles 
from  Sliepton  Mallet.  It  long  supplied  the!  city  of  Bath  and  the  sur- 
roanding  district  with  Coals,  which  are  still  dag  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  also  noted  for  its  manufisurture  of  hosiery  until  the  extensive 
introduction  of  madunery,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  manual 
labour  in  small  places.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered ;  part  of  the 
hamlet  of  Oakhill  lies  in  the  parish,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  good 
house  standing  in  a  romantic  situation,  and  built  by  J.  Billingsley^ 
Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation. 


OLD  MEETING. 

The  early  history  of  Nonconformity,  in  retired 
places,  excites  more  than  common  admiration.  In 
populous  towns,  we  are  not  surprised  to  observe  a 
spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  and  Christian  freedom. 
There,  ministers  of  superior  talent  and  liberality 
were  generally  stationed ;  and  the  odium  Uiey  incur- 
red, by  thinking  for  themselves,  was  shared  by 
many.  But  the  inhabitants  of  obscure  villages, 
though  often  blessed  with  pastors  of  learning  and 
piety  were,  in  most  cases,  few  in  number,  compara- 
tively imcultivated,  and  placed  in  awe  of  country 
justices  and  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Amidst  these 
discouraging  circumstances  we  see  minds  determin- 
ed to  be  free ;  and  the  interest  of  the  spectacle  is  not 
unfrequently  heightened  by  the  scenes  in  which  the 
struggles  were  made.  At  this  period  the  triumphs 
of  faith  were  generally  achieved,  not  in  the  "busy 
haimts  of  men,"  but  in  the  depth  of  a  beautiful 
valley  or  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  friendly  wood. 
Even  here  the  persecuted  Nonconformists  were  un- 
safe ;  so  often  were  they  interrupted  in  their  devo- 
tions that  they  at  length  fancied  every  rustling  of 
the  leaves  to  be  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  their 
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enemies;  at  the  slightest  sign  of  disturbance  the 
preacher  lowered  his  voice,  and,  together  with  his* 
hearers,  began  to  suffer  in  imagination  from  the 
rude  hands  of  the  constable,  the  arbitrary  questions 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  noisome  air  of  the  county 
gaol. 

Such  sights  are  presented  by  the  scanty  accounts 
of  Nonconformity  at  Ashwick.  The  first  pastor  of 
whom  we  know  any  thing  is  Mr.  Nicholas  Billings* 
ley,  the  son  of  an  ejected  minister.  He  probably 
settled  at  Ashwick  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Toleration  Act.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  the  Nonconformists  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, including  Shepton  Mallet,  assembled,  in 
retired  houses,  or,  when  the  weather  permitted,  in 
an  ac^'oining  wood.*  They,  however,  fared  better 
than  others.  Their  intolerant  enemies,  the  inform^ 
ers,  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  steady  and 
determined  courage  of  a  number  of  hardy  colliers 
who  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes 
attended  the  meeting,  j*  About  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution they  opened  a  place  of  worship  at  Downside, 
about  a  mile  from  Ashwick,  towards  Bath,  and 
there  they  assembled  till  1696,  when  they  formed 
themselves  into  separate  societies.  Those  of  Ash- 
wick fitted  up  a  house  in  their  own  parish,  and 
those  of  Shepton  erected  a  chapel  in  the  town. 

The  Ashwick  division  soon  became  numerous. 
About  the  year  1703,  they  built  a  place  of  worship 
in  which  they  assembled  upwards   of  50  years. 

*  NigbtiDgale'9  H!itoi7  of  SomeneteUre.  f  P.  D.  M.  W,  364. 
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During  that  period  the  congregation  cmicdsted 
chiefly  of  colliers  and  hosiers^  and  was  not  without 
a  fair  proportion  of  well  cultiyated  minds.  An 
anecdote  is  related^  which  shews  that  they  possessed 
both  earnestness  and  integrity  with  regard  to  religir* 
ous  matters.  Soon  after  Mr.  James  Pierce,  of 
Exeter,  gave  an  impulse  to  inquiry  by  his  spirited 
conduct,  Mr.  Billingsley,  the  pastor  at  Ashwick^ 
avowed  himself  a  convert  to  his  opinions.  The 
congregation  were  disappointed  and  grieved.  FuUy 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  they  requested  Mr.  Billinge- 
ley  to  retire  and  allow  them  to  choose  another 
minister.  He  complied,  but  admonished  them  to 
search  the  Scriptures  cmce  more  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  calmly  and  impartiality  the  grounds  of 
their  faith.  This  admonition  they  attended  to, 
while  they  were  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  new 
pastor,  and  the  result  was,  they  also  embraced 
Arian  views  of  the  gospel,  and  went  back  to  their 
faithful  minister. 

It  was  during  his  ministry  that  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  James  Foster  came  to  the  neighbourhood.  He, 
also,  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  led  by  Mr. 
Pierce's  writings  and  his  own  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  to  side  with  the  heterodox  party;  but 
his  pastoral  advice  was  not  so  successful  as  that 
of  Mr.  Billingsley.  His  sentiments  had  rendered 
him  so  obnoxious,  at  Milboum  Port,  where  he  was 
the  pastor  of  a  congregation,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  an  asyliun  in  the  house  of  his  friend  under 
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flie  Meadip  Hills.  Anxious  to  be  useful  without 
concealing  his  convictions,  Mr.  Foster  was  accus- 
tomed, while  residing  in  this  obscure  but  hospitable 
r^eat,  to  preach  to  two  plain  congregations  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  at  Coleford,  the  other  at  Wokey, 
which,  together,  raised  him  only  <£15.  per  annum ! 
Some  of  his  best  works  were  composed  in  an  old 
sommer  house,  almost  covered  with  ivy,  on  the 
property  of  J,  Billingsley,  Esq.,  who,  some  years 
afterwards,  caused  a  small  stone  with  the  following 
inscription  to  be  placed  in  the  building. 

"Sacrko  to  ths  mbhort  of  thjb  cklbbbatrd  Jambs  Fostbr, 
d.d.,  who  in  this  humblb  and  bbtibbd  mansion,  8bcludbd 
from  thb  furt  of  bigots  and  thb  carbs  of  a  bust  world, 
■pbirt  8bvxra&  ybar8  ;  and  comfosbd  mant  of  thosb  bxobl- 
lbnt  di8cour8b8  on  natural  rbliqion  and  social  virtub, 
(with  thb  annbxbd  0fficb8  of  dbtotiony)  which  havb  bbbn 

RBAD  WITH  UNITBRSAL  ADMIRATION  DURING  THB  LAST  AND 
PRBSBNT  AGB8  ;  AND  WHICH,  WHILB  THBT  BXH1BIT  TO  POSTBRITT 
THB  M06T  BBAUTIFUL  DISPLAY  OF  THB  DITINB  ATTRIBUTB8  AND 
IMPORTANT  DUTIBS  OF  HUMAN  LIFB,  WILL  IMMORTALIZB  THB 
NAMB  AND  MBMORT  OF  THEIR  LBARNED  AND  PIOUS  AUTHOR."* 


i'b  Hittoiy  of  Somenetshire,  ii  449.  Dr.  Foster  removed 
from  Athwidc  to  Trowbridge,  in  Wilts,  where  he  adopted  the  practice  of 
Aduh  BapHism.  There,  bis  circnmstances  were  so  low,  that  he  had  seri- 
0119  thoughts  of  quittiiig  the  ministry  and  learning  the  trade  of  a  glover. 
From  doing  this  he  was  saved  by  the  miexpected  generosity  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  who  took  him  into  his  house  as  Chaplain. 
And  a  few  years  afterwards  we  And  him,  as  one  of  the  Lecturers  at  the 
Old  Jewry,  enjoying  unexampled  popularity,  attracting  a  confluence  of 
persons  of  every  rank,  station  and  quality,  and  giving  occasion  to  the  well 
known  lines  of  Pope — 

"  Let  modest  Potter,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  Metropolitans  in  preaching  weU.** 

An  ip>qc<itiug  memoir  ci  Dr.  Foster  may  be  teen  In  a  valuable  ooDeo^ 
tion  of  tracts  by  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  an  American  minister,  who  has 
done  much,  in  many  ways,  towards  enriching  the  literature  of  his  country. 
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The  congregation  at  Ashwick  long  remained 
numerous  and  respectable.  The  descendants  of  Mr. 
Billingsley  were  efficient  co-operators  with  his  suc- 
cessor— Mr.  David  Lewis.  About  the  year  1758, 
when  this  gentleman  removed  to  Frenchay,  and 
Mr.  Evan  Herbert  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  the 
society  resolved  to  erect  a  new  chapel.  The  old 
structure  was  falling  into  decay ;  they  held  it  by  a 
precarious  tenure ;  and  they  were  desirous  of  having 
a  place  more  in  the  centre  of  the  congregation,  and 
thus  suiting  the  convenience  of  many  persons  from 
adjoining  parishes.  Accordingly  they  sold  the  old 
building,  which  was  converted  into  cottages,  and 
erected  another  in  the  same  parish,  half  a  mile 
nearer  those  parts  from  which  most  of  the  people 
came  to  worship.  This  chapel  has  two  galleries, 
one  for  women  and  another  for  men,  and  adjoining 
it  is  a  burial  groimd.  In  1783,  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
tired, and  three  years  afterwards  died  at  Ashwick. 
He  was  educated  at  Carmarthen,  settled  first  at 
Wrington  and  then  at  Stalbridge.  His  -  successor 
was  Mr.  King,  who  only  remained  a  short  time, 
and  was  followed  by  the  present  minister,  Mr.  John 
Evans.  The  congregation  then  consisted  of  nearly 
two  hundred  persons ; — but  they  are  described  as 
chiefly  mere  hearers,  who  attended  without  any 
fixed  opinions,  and  because  there  was  no  service  at 
convenient  hours  in  the  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Consequently,  when  Methodism  was  gene- 
rally known  in  the  district,  and  a  chapel  erected  in 
almost  every  village  ;  when,  also,  the  Bishop  of  the 
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diocese  was  enabled,  by  augmentations  of  the  livings 
from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  to  obtain  service  twice 
a  day  in  the  churches,  the  number  of  Mr.  Evans's 
"hearers"  diminished.  For  many  years  he  has 
only  been  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  attend- 
ance and  support  of  a  few  who  are  attached  to  their 
views  of  the  gospel  from  principle  as  well  as  early 
associations,  and  who,  if  they  see  no  prospect  of  a 
revival  of  the  congregation  in  their  time,  may,  at 
least,  be  consoled  by  remembering  that  they  have 
adhered  to  it  through  evil  report  and  through  good 
report. 

* 

Nicholas  BiLUNOSLEy J710 — 1740. 

David  Lrwis * 1740—1757. 

BvAN  Herbert 1758— 178:3 

Kino* 1783—1781. 

John  Evans 1784. 


Nicholas  Billingslev  was  the  jounger  son  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  same  name,  who  was  ejected  bj  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
from  the  living  at  Weoblej,  in  Herefordshire.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  any  particulars  concerning  his  education,  earlj 
•ettlement,  and  death.  It  appears,  that,  in  addition  to  his  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Mr.  Stogdon,  he  published  a  sermon, 
preached  at  Frome,  in  1716,  at  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Thomas 

*  Mr.  Kfaig  was  educated  at  Hackney,  and  removed  from  Athwick  to 
Bandcm,  in  Irebtid.  Mr.  Evans  vras  educated  at  Carmarthen,  and  settled 
at  nfraoorobe  before  his  removal  to  Ashwick. 

M 
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Morgan,  aotbor  of  <"  The  MondPhflcMopber.'  The  spiritwfaieh 
these  ppodoctioiiB  breadiey  the  charitable  aod  tmlj  Christian 
seadments  the^  express,  are  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tenor  of  this  good  man's  life,  and  will  ensure  for  his  memory  the 
respect  of  manj  who  have  realized  the  promise, — ^  Ye  shall 
know  the  tmth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  jou  free."  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  a  specimen  of  his  style : — 

**  Let  me  rather  die  than  that  I  should,  to  serve  anj  turn  of 
life,  or  a  party,  misrepresent  either  the  principles  or  practices  of 
anj  of  my  brethren  or  neighbours.  Let  me  rather  die  than 
ascribe  such  persuasions  to  them  as  I  know  thej  constancy 
disown ;  they  best  know  their  own  thoughts,  and  have  as  much 
right  to  be  believed  in  the  professions  they  make  as  I  have  in 
mine.*' 


Hubert  Stoqdon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Billingsley  was  also  the 
means  of  bringing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashwiok,  Hubert 
Stogdon,  another  minister,  whose  soul  ^  claimed  kindred  there," 
and  whose  life  illustrates  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  After  receiving  his  education,  successively,  under  a 
clergyman  in  Devonshire,  at  the  firee  school  in  Exeter,  and  at 
Mr.  Hallef  s  academy,  he  engaged  in  the  Uie  ministry,  as  Chap> 
lain,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Dissenters,  to  Sir  John 
Davy,  Bart.,  at  Credy,  near  Crediton.  At  this  period,  about  the 
year  1715,  he  was  **  thoroughly  orthodox"  and  declared  himself 
most  decidedly  against  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Whiston  and  Dr. 
Clarke ;  but  his  seal  was  at  all  times  tempered  by  charity,  and 
a  consciousness  of  his  lialHlity  to  err.  **  Afterwards,  (sajs  Dr« 
Toulmin  in  his  interesting  memoir),*  by  long  axid  ddiberate 
reading,  a  diligent  and  candid  examination  of  both  adea  of  Uie 
question,  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  with  much  fear  and 
trembling,  he  settled  into  a  view  of  the  subject  contrary  to  that 
in  which  he  had  been  educated."     Prior  to  this  change,  Mr. 

*  M.  B.  iv.  58.    See  alio  BilUngiley'a  sennoa  on  the  death  of  Stogdon, 
1728. 
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Stogion  intended  to  propose  himself  for  ordination  by  the  Unit* 
ed  Assemblj  of  Devon  and  Comwmll  ministers ;  bat  the  clamonr 
wh«^  was  meanwhile  raised  against  him  as  a  supposed  Arian, 
Debt  or  even  Atheist,  and  the  nnsoriptnral  anthoritj  exercised 
by  the  assembly  in  judging  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  ren- 
dered it  desirable  that  he  should  remove  to  a  distance.    It  was 
at  Uiis  period  his  excellent  friend,  at  Ashwick,  first  exerted 
Mmself  on  his  behalf  ^ough  he  only  knew  him  by  the  ill  report 
of  some,  and  the  good  report  of  a  gentleman,  who  recommended 
the  young  divine  to  his  friendship.    <'  I  was  persuaded  (says 
Mr.  Mlingsley,*)  that  if  Mr.  Stogdon  came,  he  would  have  with 
me  a  peaceable  retreat,  though  in  an  obscure  comer  of  die 
world ;  and  that  by  a  successful  attempt  to  dmw  him  hidier,  I 
might  be  beneficial  to  myself  and  neighbours  by  getting  such 
an  one  amongst  us.    I  knew  that  I  should  hereby  incur  the 
censures  of  many,  and  of  some  who  had  given  me  real  and  fre- 
quent |Nro(^  of  their  friendship,  and  very  much,  expose  myself. 
But  being  fully  persuaded  that  whatever  Mr.  Stogdon's  particu- 
lar sentiments  were,  whether  right  or  wrong,  the  same  with 
mine  or  different  from  them,  one  of  such  a  character  could  not 
&il  of  divine  acceptance ;  and  that  if  I  were  ashamed  or  afiraid 
to  own  him  I  should  not  know  how  to  answer  it  another  day. 
I  soon  determined  what  to  do."     It  is  then  stated  that  Mr. 
Billiugsley  procured  Mr.  Stogdon's  settlement  with  a  small  con- 
gregation at  Wokey,  near  Ashwick,  where  he  continued  seven 
years^  for  the  first  four  of  which  he  resided  in  the  house  of  his 
generous  friend.    In  1718  he  was  ordained  at  Sheptou  Mallet. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  a  few  candid  minds  entertained  very 
difibrent  senthnents  respecting  this  ceremony  from  those  which 
prevail  in  the  present  day.    *^  I  only  mean  (says  Mr.  Billiugsley) 
that  he  solemnly  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  office  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  ministers  and  a  great  number  of  people ;  some 
of  die  former  asristing  and  leading  the  public  devotion,  whilst 
all  joined  in  recommending  the  labours  of  the  person  thus  de- 

*  Appendix  to  Funeral  Sermon. 
M  2 
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voted,  to  the  Divine  directioa  and  blearing ;  a  sermon  being 
preached  at  the  same  time  and  an  exhortation  given  to  the 
^thM  discharge  of  the  ministrj  then  expreaelj  and  solemnly 
undertaken/'  Pursuing  his  course  of  free  inquiry  and  acting 
upon  his  noble  principles,  Mr.  Stogdon  became  convinced, 
whilst  at  Wokej,  of  the  scriptural  authority  for  Adult  Baptism, 
and,  notmthstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  who 
thought  it  might  prejudice  his  interest,  wMch  was  always  the 
last  idea  in  his  own  mind,  he  publicly  submitted  to  the  rite.  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe  that  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  engaged  by,  nor  from  faithfully  serving,  a  Psedo- 
baptist  congregation  at  Trowbridge,  where  he  happily  and  use* 
fully  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 


SHEPTON    MALLET. 


Shkpton  Mallbt  is  situated  five  miles  from  Wells,  twelve  from 
Frome,  and  sixteen  from  Bath.  It  lies  (says  Ck>llin8on)  chiefly  in  a 
reduse  valley,  intemqpted  with  winding  rocky  shelves  and  dingles.  In 
the  last  century  it  was  fiamous  for  its  manufiurtures  of  woollen  cloths 
and  knit  stockings,  which  still  afford  employment  to  many. 

Population  in  1811, --4638;  in  1821,-6021 ;  and  in  1831,-6330. 


SHEPTON  MALLET. 

Th£  foundation  of  the  Dissenting  cause  in  this 
town  was  laid  in  1662.  Mr,  David  Calderwood 
was  then  ejected  from  the  living,  but  there  is  no 
account  of  his  subsequent  life  and  labours.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Nonconformists  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, soon  after  his  ejectment,  are  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Ashwick  congregation.  About  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  people  of  Shepton,  in 
conjimction  with  their  brethren  at  Ashwick  and  the 
adjoining  parishes,  opened  a  place  of  worship  at 
Downside,  and  there  continued  to  assemble  until 
1696.*  They  then  separated,  in  consequence  of 
their  increased  numbers  and  of  the  distances  from 
which  some  of  them  attended,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Shepton  soon  afterwards  erected  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  their  own  town,  and  enjoyed  the  services  of 
Mr.  John  Gumming. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  congregation 
is  probably  the  original  one.  There  are  various 
marks  of  antiquity  about  it,  and  several  indications 
of  its  having  been  enlarged.     It  contains  three  gal- 

♦  Prot.  Dias.  Mag.,  iv.  364. 
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leries— one  of  which  has  always  been  used  indis- 
criminately;  the  other  two  were  formerly  appro- 
priated,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  one 
to  women  and  the  other  to  men.  There  are  two 
burial-grounds;  one  is  on  a  level  with  the  street; 
the  other,  which  is  smaller,  is  reached  by  sixteen 
steps,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  chapel.  The  into* 
rior  of  the  building  exhibits  two  monuments  with 
the  fdlowing  inscriptions : 

Nbab  this  placb  lh  thb  rkmains  of  Mb.  Simon  Browitb, 
Minister  of  thb  Gospbl,  a  natitb  of  this  town,  but  known 
through  thb  nation  bt  his  writings.  portsmouth  and 
London  bnjotbd  his  ministry;  and  whbn  naturb  was  op* 
prbssbd  with  so  stranob  a  oibordbr  that  hb  thou«ht 

HIMSBLF  LBSS  than  man,  HB  ATTACKBD  THB  BOLDBST  INFIDBL8 

of  thb  agb  and  triumphbd  in  thb  causb  of  god. 
Hb  dibd  a.  D.  1732,  at.  52. 

To  THB  BTBR-TAIfUABLB  MBMORT 

OF  THB  Rbv.  Anthony  Atkby, 

A  LATB  WORTHY  PASTOR  OF  THIS  OhURCH, 
WHOSB  SOLID  JUDGMBNT, 

grbat  lbarnino, 
comprbhbnsiyb  knowlbdob  of  Ghristunitt> 

UNIYBRSAIi  BBNBTOLBNCB 

AND 

INFLBXIBLB  virtub, 

RBNDBRBD  mM 

A  MOST  RATIONAL,  AFFBOTIONATB,  AND  USBFUL  PRBACHBR, 

AN  ABLB  AND  SUCCB8SFUL  ADVOCATB  FOR  THB  RBUOION  OF  JbSUS, 

A  FAITHFUL  AND  MOST  AGRBBABLB  FRIBND. 

Thb  WORLD  was  barly  dbpritbd 

OF  THIS  BRIGHT  ORNAMBNT 

OF  Rblioion  and  Libbrty, 

in  thb  thirty-third  ybar  of  his  age, 

Dbc.  27, 1734. 
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The  connexion  of  Mr.  Browne  with  Shepton 
Mallet  induces  rae  to  place  a  short  notice  of  his 
disorder  among  the  distinct  memoirs.  He  received 
part  of  his  education  from  Mr.  Gumming,  the  first 
minister  at  Shepton.  The  successor  of  that  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Aycrigg,  removed  to  Glastonbury  some 
years  before  Mr.  Browne  retired  to  his  native  town» 
With  the  next  minister,  Mr.  Matthew  Towgood,  he 
was  probably  intimate,  as  he  also  appears  to  have 
been  with  the  fourth  on  our  list,  Mr.  Anthony 
Atkey.  This  name  appears  in  the  list  of  students 
educated  in  the  Taunton  Academy,  under  Mr. 
Grove.*  Mr.  Atkey  preached  and  published  a 
discourse  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Browne,  entitled, 
"The  Rectitude  of  Providence  under  the  severest 
Dispensations."  He  also  deserves  to  be  had  in  re- 
spectful remembrance  for  the  ability  and  zeal  with 
which  he  appeared  as  an  advocate  for  Christianity, 
in  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Tindal.  f  The  congre- 
gation at  Shepton  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  some 
of  the  best  defences  of  revealed  religion,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  convincing  arguments  in  favour 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  emanated  from  their  circle. 

Until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  congregation 
afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Dissenting  societies 
in  the  West  of  England.  Many  of  the  members 
were   enlightened   and   respectable  manufacturers, 

*  Mon.  Repos.,  O.  S.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  90. 

t  His  object  is  thus  expressed  in  the  title-page  of  his  work :  "  The 
main  argument  of  a  late  book,  entitled  '  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion/ fairly  stated  and  examined,  or  a  short  view  of  that  whole  contro- 
versy.' " 
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possessing  considerable  influence  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  They  manifested  good  sense  in 
choosing  as  their  instructors  a  succession  of  pious 
and  liberal  men^  and  gratitude  in  profiting  by  their 
counsels.  The  latter  virtue  was  also  manifested  at 
Sbepton  by  substantial  acts  of  generosity.  The 
society  have  been  remarkable  for  showing,  from  the 
beginning,  a  greater  desire  to  promote  the  discharge 
of  moral  duties  than  to  excite  attention  to  those 
points  on  which  Christians  differ.  This  course, 
however,  has  tended  to  lessen  their  numbers.  As 
soon  as  other  denominations  obtained  a  footing  in 
the  town,  attention  to  opinions  was  excited ;  it  was 
at  length  found  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
attended  places  of  worship  preferred  doctrinal 
preaching;  and  the  Presbyterian  congregation  saw 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  members  taken 
to  their  rest,  without  leaving  others  to  supply  their 
places.  Of  four  of  the  ministers  biographical  no- 
tices will  be  given  in  the  following  pages.  Mr. 
Shute,  the  last  but  one,  was  educated  at  the  Exeter 
Academy^  under  Mr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Bretland. 
On  leaving  Ashwick,  he  quitted  the  ministry  and 
engaged  in  business  at  Bristol.  Mr.  Evans  was 
never  chosen  pastor  of  the  congregation.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Shute  he  preached  as  a  supply; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  has  continued  ever  since, 
r^^arly  administering  the  ordinances.  He  officiates 
in  the  morning  at  Ashwick,  and  in  the  afternoon  at 
Shepton. 
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David  Calderwood 1662—1698. 

John  Cummino,  M.A 1698 — 1710. 

Benjamin  Aycrioo  1710 — 1716. 

Matthew  Towoood 1716—1730. 

Anthony  Atkky 1730 — 1734. 

John  Sherman,  M.  D 1734—1754. 

William  Peard  Jillard 1754 — 1770. 

Benjamin  Kiddel 1770 — 1803. 

Henry  Shuts 1803—1814. 

John  Evans  1814. 


The  Rev.  John  Gumming  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
Scottish  extraction.  He  was  the  nncle  and  &ther-in-law  of 
Dr.  Cmnmingy  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Scotch  PresbTterian 
Churchy  London  Wall.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  besides 
being  the  minister  of  the  congregation  at  Shepton  MaQet,  filled 
the  office  of  Tutor  in  that  town.  He  published  a  sermon  on 
Rev.  ii.  2,  preached  before  the  major  of  Bridgwater  and  other 
members  of  the  corporation,  at  a  lecture  established  for  the  refor- 
mation of  manners,  1699.  He  probablj  settled  at  Shepton  soon 
after  the  chapel  was  built;  his  death  occurred  in  1710.* 


The  Rev.  Matthew  Towoood  was  the  grandson  of  a 
mkister  of  the  same  name,  ejected  from  Hilperton,  WiUs.,  and 
first  cousin  to  Mr.  Mica^ah  Towgood.  At  one  time  he  kept  a 
seminary  at  Col/ton,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  instructed  joung 

•  WilMn'f  Hiflory,  VoL  U.  p.  494. 
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men  in  classical  and  theological  learning — an  office  for  which 
his  solid  attainments  well  fitted  him.  He  afterwards  officiated 
at  Poole,  bnt  eventually  rdinqnished  the  ministry  and  engaged 
in  a  brewery.  His  habits  of  stndy  and  absence  of  thooght,  of 
which  many  amnsing  instances  were  related,  rendered  him 
onsnccessfiil  in  his  new  occupation.  Mr.  Towgood  published  a 
small  grammatical  tract,  a  sermon  preached  at  Poole,  **  A  Brief 
Dissertation  on  Funeral  SolemniHes,''  1745,  and  <<  Remarks 
on  the  Pro&ne  and  Absurd  use  of  the  monosyllable  *Damnf  " 
1746. 


John  Sherman,  M.  D. — ^This  gentleman  recelTed  his  edu- 
cation  at  one  of  the  Scotch  Unirersitiee,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  There  is  no  account  of  his  having 
practised  as  a  phymcian,  though  he  bore  the  title.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  as  a  minister.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  dtturacter  was  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house in  Great  St  Thomas^  London,  where  he  was  chosen 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Atkinson.  In  1719  he  removed  to 
Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  at  which  ]^ace  he  preached  and  printed 
aiuneral  sermon  for  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  pastoral  office.  He  remained  at  Ware  until  he  accepted 
the  invitation  at  Shepton,  where  he  died  in  1754,  after  frequent 
illness,  during  which  he  was  often  obliged  to  apply  to  neigh- 
bouring ministers  for  assistance,  and  sometimes  to  close  the 
meeting-house,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  society.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Sherman  and  that  of 
the  congregations  who  elected  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  non- 
subscribing  ministers  at  the  Salters'  Hall  synod  in  1719.* 


The  Rev.  William  Pbard  Jillard  was  descended  on  the 
maternal  side  from  Mr.  William  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Oliver  Peard, 
two  of  the  ejected  ministers.    He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Peter  Jillard, 

•  WflioD,  fi.  103. 
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who  was  educated  at  Taunton  and  settled  saccessivelj  at  Bow, 
near  Crediton,  Castle  Lane,  Exeter^  Tavistock^  and  Castle 
Green,  Bristol.  W.  P.  Jillard  was  bom  at  Tavistock,  and 
removed  with  tke  rest  of  the  fiimily,  at  a  very  earljr  period  of 
his  life,  to  Bristol,  where  his  classical  education  was  commenced 
under  Mr.  Fisher.  Ho  entered  upon  his  academical  studies  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Moore,  at  Bridgwater,  on  whose  death  he  went 
to  study  under  £>r.  Latham,  at  Findem,  in  Derbyshire ;  and  he 
finished  his  course  of  preparation  at  Qla^;ow,  under  Dr.  Leedi* 
man.  His  first  settlement  in  the  pastoral  office  was  at  Shepton, 
where  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years.  So  much  was  he  admired  as  a  minister,  and  so  high  was 
the  opinion  of  his  learning,  good  sense,  and  piety,  that  more 
than  one  overture  of  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England  was 
made  to  him.  The  temptations  to  conformity  thrown  in  his 
way  were  particularly  strong ;  and  his  refined  taste  and  polite 
manners  would  have  led  him  to  value  the  advantages  of  m 
higher  station ;  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  swerve  fixnn  the 
path  of  integrity.  His  strain  of  preaching  was  sensible,  Ubeial, 
and  practical ;  and  yet,  probably  in  consequence  of  these  oharae- 
teristics,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  it  was  not  popular.  He 
removed  trom  Shepton  to  Bishop's  Hull,  near  Taunton,*  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  twenty-nine  yeare,  enjoying 
general  respect  and  affection.  Mr.  Jillard  left  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  to  whom  Dr.  Toulmin  dedicated  the  impressive  dis- 
course preached  by  him  on  the  death  of  Ms  firiend  and  fellow- 
labourer. 


Mr.  Simon  Browne. — It  was  while  exercising  the  pastoral 
office  at  the  Old  Jewry,  with  great  reputation,  that  Mr.  Browne 
was  attacked  by  the  << strange  disorder*'  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription. He  imagined  ^'that  Almighty  God,  by  a  singular 
instance  of  divine  power,  had  in  a  gradual  manner  annihilated 

*  An  interestiiig  account  of  this  congregation  is  given  in  a  note  to  the 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rov.  W,  P.  Jillard,  by  Dr.  Touknin. 
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ia  bim  the  thinking  substanoey  and  ntterlj  divested  him  of  ooo- 
aeJooanegg ; — that  thoogh  he  retained  the  hnman  diape,  and  the 
fiusoltj  of  speaking  in  a  manner  that  appeared   to  others  ra« 
tionaly  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  said  than 
a  parrot.     And,   very  consistent!/  with  this,  he  looked  npoa 
himself  as  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  a  subject  of  reward  or 
paniahsnent."  *    It  is  singular  that,  having  quitted  the  ministrj 
and  retired  to  ^epton,  in  coi^seqaenoe  of  this  idea,  though  he 
oould  seldom  be  persuaded  to  pray,  even  for  a  blessing  on  his 
foody  he  was  not  only  still  distinguished  for  the  performance  of 
all  social  virtues,  but  even  intent  upon  liter&r/  pursuits.     For 
scmie  time  he  amused  himself  with  translating  several  parts  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  English  verse.     He  af- 
ttfwards  composed,  for  the  use  of  children,  an  English  grammar 
and  spelling-book,  an  abstract  of  the  scripture  history,  and  a 
cdllecti(»i  of  fiftbles.  With  great  labour  he  also  amassed  together, 
in  a  diort  compass,  all  the  themes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  compiled  a  dictionary  to  each  of  these  works.    Du- 
ring the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  he  published  **  A  Disquisition 
on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,''  **  Remarks  on  Mr.  Woolston's 
fifth  discourse  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  and  **  A  Reply 
to  Tindal's  attack  on  the  Religion  of  Nature  and  the  Christian 
Revelation."    All  these  works  were  written  at  Shepton,  with 
little  aanstance  from  books  or  learned  conversation,  and  with 
the  fioQl  impresnon  that  all  the  thinking  powers  had  been  taken 
fipom  him ;  yet  they  were  pronounced  among  the  best  that  had 
appeared  on  the  subject.     They  display  great  extent  of  know- 
ledge, and  uncommon  argumentative  powers ;  and  some  of  his 
friends  were  accustomed  to  say,  *^  while  he  imagined  he  had  no 
soul,  he  was  so  acute  a  disputant,  that  he  could  reason  as  if  he 
was  possessed  of  <um>."   Nothing  grieved  him  more  than  that  he 
could  not  make  his  friends  believe  in  his  supposed  destitution, — 
a  circumstance  which  he  thus  alludes  to  in  a  suppressed  dedi- 

*  Atkey'i  funeral  sermon,  quoted  by  Wilson  in  an  interesting  memoir — 
Din.  Churches,  li.  342. 
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catkm  of  his  last  work  to  Queen  CaroUne:  ^^Soch  a  case  will 
certainlj  strike  joor  Majesty  with  astonishment,  and  raise  that 
commiseratioQ  in  /our  rojal  hreast  which  the  audior  has  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  excite  in  those  of  his  friends ;  who  by  the  most 
unreasonable  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  ima- 
gined that  a  thinking  being  could  for  seven  years  together  live  a 
stranger  to  its  own  powers,  exercises,  operations,  and  state,  and 
to  what  the  Great  God  has  been  doing  in  it  and  to  it/' 


BRIDGWATER. 


This  town  was  anciently  called  Bnigia,  Brugie,  Brugge,  Brugge- 
Walter,  and  Burgh-Walter. 

In  the  dme  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  the  private  estate  of 
Merlemain,  a  Saxon  thane,  who  lost  it  at  the  Conquest ;  and  King 
William  gave  it  to  his  follower  Walschin  or  Walter  de  Dowid,  from 
whom  the  place  derived  the  cBstingtdshing  part  of  its  appellation.  The 
idea  that  ^tkt  town  derived  Its  name  fram  the  bridge  was,  however, 
kmg  nnce  entertained,  and  will  perhaps  never  be  relinquished. 

It  is  dtuated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Parret,  which  hence,  in  a  bold 
stream,  winds  its  way  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
town  is  also  commodiously  situated  in  a  woody,  flat  country,  having 
rich  moors  to  the  north  and  east,  in  the  great  western  road  leading 
from  the  dties  of  Bath  and  Bristol  to  Taunton,  Exeter,  and  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  being  distant  forty  miles  from  Bath,  thirty-four  from 
Bristol,  and  eleven  from  Taunton. 

The  place  has  been  very  large  and  populous,  but  frequently  dimin- 
ished by  conflagrations  and  other  causes;  perticulariy  in  the  year  1645, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfruc,  all  that  quarter  of  the  town  called  Eastover,  a  few  houses  ex- 
cepted, was  entirely  burnt  to  the  ground.  At  this  day  the  town  con- 
sists of  several  good  streets,  most  of  which  stand  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  but  communicate  with  the  other  part,  which  was  heretofore 
very  considerable,  by  a  lofty  and  andent  bridge  of  three  arches,  begun 
In  the  time  of  King  John  by  William  Briwere,  lord  of  the  town,  and 
finwhed  by  Sir  Thomas  Trivet^  whose  arms  being  a  trivet,  in  allusion 
to  his  name,  were  affixed  to  the  coping  of  the  structure.  To  the  north 
of  this  bridge  is  the  quay,  which  is  large  and  commodious. 

COLLINSON. 

Population  in  1811,-4911;  in  1821,-6165;  in  1831,-7807. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CHAPEL. 


The  confessor  at  Bridgwater,  on  the  memorable 
Bartholomew  Day,  was  Mr.  John  Norman,  a  min- 
ister of  more  than  usual  talent  and  firmness.  He 
continued  to  preach  here  after  his  ejectment ;  and 
having  been,  for  some  years,  both  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable, he  easily  retained  a  large  number  of  his 
friends.  To  the  congregation  thus  formed  this  ex- 
cellent man  persevered  in  privately  officiating,  with 
the  exception  of  the  intervals  occasioned  by  severe 
persecution  and  his  absence  from  home,  imtil  his 
death,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1676. 

The  Nonconformists'  Memorial*  contains  some 
interesting  anecdotes  which  shew  the  difficulties  of 
the  first  members  of  this  society.  Sixteen  months 
after  Mr.  Norman's  ejectment^  he  was  sent  with 
several  other  ministers  to  the  coimty  jail,  and  there 
made  a  close  prisoner  for  preaching  to  his  people 
in  private.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  Judge  Fos- 
ter, by  whom  he  was  handled  very  roughly.  "  Sir- 
rah (he  said),  do  you  preach  r  ''  Yes,  my  Lord." 
"  And  why  so.  Sirrah  V  "  Because  I  was  ordained 
to  preach  the  gospel."     "How  was  you  ordained .^'^ 

•  Vol.  it  p.  347. 
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"In  the  same  manner  as  Timothy."  ''And  how 
was  that  ?"  "  By  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery."  The  Judge  was  struck  with  this  last 
reply>  and  repeated  it  several  times;  but  he  sen- 
tenced his  victim  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds^ 
and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was  paid. 

Mr.  Norman  remained  in  Ilchester  Graol  eighteen 
months  in  consequence  t)f  this  cruel  verdict.  Nor 
would  his  release  have  been  effected  so  soon,  but 
for  the  humanity  of  Baron  Hale,  who,  going  that 
circuity  took  notice  of  him,  and  compounded  the  fine 
at  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Nothing  daunted  by  his 
sufferings,  Mr.  Norman  employed  himself  in  prison 
in  writing  a  work  which  he  afterwards  published, 
with  the  title  "  Christ  confessed " ;  and  when  he 
found  himself  at  large,  he  again  pursued  the  path 
of  duty  by  preaching  in  private. 

On  his  removal,  the  congregation  chose  as  their 
pastor  Mr.  John  Gardener,  Dr.  Calamy  mentions 
a  person  of  this  name  as  ejected  from  Staplegrove, 
but  gives  no  particulars  concerning  him.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1682. 

In  1679  came  Mr.  John  Moore,  also  an  ejected 
minister,  noted  for  his  abilities,  exertions,  and  suf- 
ferings. When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  put  in 
force  against  him,  he  officiated  at  Holnest  and  Long 
Burton,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  He  then  retired 
to  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  where  for  a  few 
years  he  cultivated  his  own  estate,  and  preached  as 
often  as  possible  to  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood«     He  laboured  at  Bridgwater  with  great  suc- 
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cess  thirty-six  years.*  He  was  succeeded  l>y  his 
son,  Mr.  John  Moore,  Jun.,  who  continued  to  be 
pafitor  of  the  congregation  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1747,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 

age.t 

During  the  ministry  of  both  fia.ther  and  son,  the 

cause  of  Dissent  flourished  at  Bridgwater.  In  1688, 
the  society  was  suflSiciently  numercms  to  erect  a  place 
of  worship.  About  that  time  Mr.  Moore,  Sen.,  es* 
tablished  an  academy  in  the  town,  which  maintain- 
ed a  respectable  character  many  years.  In  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  the  tutor  suffered  from 
the  still  surviving  spirit  of  persecution ;  being  ap* 
prehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  Mayor  for  keeping 
an  academy.  Before  he  died,  however,  he  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  a  great  change  in  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  the  authorities  of  the  town ;  his 
audience  gradually  became  highly  respectable  both 
for  fortune  and  numbers,  and  at  length  included  the 
whole  of  the  civic  magistracy.  $ 

Mr.  Moore,  Jxm.,  followed  in  the  steps  of  his 
fether.  The  pupils  in  the  academy  enjoyed  great 
advantages  from  his  attainments  in  science  and  his 
method  of  conveying  knowledge.  While  searching 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  led  to  adopt  Arian  views  of 
the  Gospel, — a  circumstance  which  is  said  to  have 
lessened  the  number  of  the  students  under  his  care.§ 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  452. 

t  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters,  Vol.  iii.  p.  290. 
I  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  453. 

§  "When  the  Ariomania  raged  in  the  West,  he  too  was  seized,  some  of 
his  students  left  him,  and  the  character  of  his  academy  sustained  a  grievous 
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He  continued  the  Academy  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Mr.  Simon  Browne^  Dr. 
Samuel  Chandler^  Dr.  Joseph  Jeffries,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Morgan.  A  sermon,  in  reference  to  his 
death,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Amory,  represents  him  as 
universally  beloved  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood.* An  impulse  was  given  to  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Moore  by  the  celebrated  controversy,  during 
which  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Hallet  were  ejected  from 
th^r  pulpits  at  Exeter;  and  the  congregation  at 
Bridgwater  seems  to  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
its  pastor.  We  have  little  direct  information  re- 
specting the  opinions  of  this  society  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century ;  but,  judging  from 
those  of  its  ministers,  we  should  say  that  they  were 
*'  heterodox.*"  Its  distinctive  appellation  was  Pres- 
byterian ;  and,  like  many  others  of  the  same  name^ 
it  was  distinguished  from  the  beginning  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  an  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

Mr.  Moore  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Matthew  Tow- 
good,  only  son  of  the  celebrated  Micaijah  Towgood. 
This  gentleman  remained  till  1755,  when  the  con- 
gregation elected  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  by  whom  it 
was  faithfully  served  thirty-eight  years.  During 
the   interval  of  Mr.  Towgood's   removal   and   the 

injury.** — Bog^e  and  Bennett,  ili.  290.    The  reader  will  take  all  allusions 
to  such  tender  points  from  this  scarce  enm  grano  talit, 

*  Mr.  Moore,  J«n.»  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  **  Propositions  on 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion** ;  also  of  a  tract  in  answer  to  Jackson  on 
the  Trinity,  about  the  year  1737* 

n2 
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settlement  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  congregation  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Lush.  I  have  been  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  Mr.  Watson  s  private  register,*  in  which 
he  entered  with  great  regularity  the  baptisms  at 
which  he  officiated  and  the  names  of  his  communi- 
cants. The  former  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight ;  many  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  middle  and  lower  walks 
of  life, — a  sure  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  their 
pastor.  There  are  also  some  names  in  the  register 
still  remembered  in  connexion  with  various  under- 
takings which  required  the  aid  of  influence,  intelli- 
gence, generosity,  and  public  spirit.  To  know  that, 
while  the  poor  listened  gladly  to  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  these  persons  grew  in  faith  and  virtue,  is 
to  presume  that  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  was 
preached.  A  large  proportion  of  the  communicants 
became  such  in  consequence  of  the  persuasions  of 
Mr.  Watson.  He  was  also  the  first  to  establish  a 
Sunday-school  in  this  town.  Few  men  were  less 
anxious  than  this  respected  minister  to  preserve 
mere  sectarian  distinctions.  It  was  his  opinion,  for 
instance,  that  the  office  of  baptizing  adults  should 
not  be  confined  to  those  who  are  generally  called 
Baptist  ministers.  Although  he  practised  infant 
sprinkling,  he  did  not  deem  himself  exempted  from 
publicly  immersing  any  persons  who  wished  in  this 
manner  to  confess  Christ  before  men.  Accordingly, 
his  register  contains  notices  of  his  having  performed 

•  In  the  possession  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  T.  Watson,  of  Bath. 
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this   interesting  ceremony  on  three  occasions, — ^in 
1758,  in  1768,  and  in  1785.  ♦ 

It  was  during  Mr.  Watson's  ministry  that  the 
spacious  chapel  was  rebuilt.  The  last  service  in 
the  old  one  was  conducted  June  24,  1787 ;  and  the 
first  in  the  new.  May  18,  1788.  The  form  of  this 
building  is  oblong ;  the  roof  is  supported  by  four 
large  pillars,  which  give  the  house  a  heavy  appear- 
ance. The  pulpit  is  at  some  distance  from  the  end 
wall ;  and  behind  is  a  low  gallery,  or  long  pew,  ex- 
tending from  side  to  side,  originally  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  corporation,  but  now  appropriated  to  the 
Sunday-scholars.  Opposite  the  pulpit  is  the  usual 
singing  gallery,  in  which  is  an  organ.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  a  vestry  has  been  built  adjoining  the 
chapel,  and  various  improvements  introduced  in  the 
interior  of  the  building.  At  another  part  of  the 
town  the  congregation  have  very  convenient  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  a  minister  s  house,  a  burial- 
ground,  and  a  school-room,  the  latter  having  been 
built  lately  at  the  expense  of  a  few  individuals. 
In  the  chapel  and  vestry  are  two  marble  tablets, 
with  the  following  inscriptions : 


*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  use  of  water  at  the  naming  and  de- 
dication of  children,  the  example  of  Mr.  Watson  in  baptizing  adults  may 
surely  be  generally  followed  with  advantage.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  fully  into  the  question,  or  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  those 
who  make  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  a  ground  of  division  might,  without 
the  slightest  compromise  of  principle  and  with  scarcely  any  inoonvenienoe, 
lessen  in  some  degree  the  number  of  sects  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
thus  hasten  the  time  when  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.  The 
Lord's  table  docs  not  divide  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  why  should  the  bap« 
tismal  font  or  the  baptismal  pool  ? 
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Underkeath  lib  the  rbbcains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson, 
who  was  nearly  thirty-eight  years  the  good,  able,  faith- 
FUL, AND  BELOVED  PASTOR  OF  THIS  CHRISTIAN  ChURCH,  AND 
WHO  DIED,  UNIVERSALLY  LAMENTED,  ON  THE  5th  OF  MaRCH, 
1793,  IN  THE  67th  TEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

Also  of 
Mary,  his  most  dear  wife,  daughter  of  Richard  Codeington, 
Gent.,  who  died  March  30, 1/74,  aged  43. 

[Also  of  three  children,  &c.,  &c.] 


To  the  memory  of  Thomas  Osler,  upwards  of  sixty  years  an 
active  and  exemplary  member  of  the  congregation  assem- 
bling IN  this  place,  whose  life  was  diligently  spent  in 
doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  his 
God,  this  tablet  is  gratefully  and  affectionately  in- 
scribed BY  HIS  surviving  CHILDREN.     He  WAS  BORN  JuNE  15, 

1745;    DIED  October  26,  1825;    and  is   interred  in  this 

CHAPEL. 

Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Cole,  Gent.,  (formerly  of 
Taunton,)  an  indulgent  yet  judicious  mother,  and  a  stead- 
fast FRIEND,  DIED  MaRCH  28,  1792,  AGED  42  YEARS. 


On  the  death  of  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  William  Evans, 
now  of  Tavistock,  preached  here  for  some  months. 
The  successor  in  the  pastoral  office  was  Mr.  John 
Howel,  who  removed  to  Bridgwater  from  Yeovil 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1793.  This  gentleman 
was  originally  designed  for  the  Church  of  England, 
but  found  himself  impelled  by  conscientious  motives 
to  prefer  the  Dissenting  ministry,  and  accordingly 
went  to  Carmarthen  for  his  academical  education. 
He  was  an  acceptable  preacher,  and  much  respected 
for  his  gentlemanly  manners.     His  sentiments  were 
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decidedly  Unitarian^  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
them.  After  residing  here  ten  years,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  his  reward;  his  remains  were  in- 
terred near  those  of  Mr.  Watson,  mider  the  vestry. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Howel,  the  congregation 
were  supplied  a  short  time  by  Mr.  John  Jones.  The 
next  minister  was  Mr.  Houson,  of  whom  the  only 
information  I  can  obtain  is,  that  he  remained  at 
Bridgwater  till  1815,  and  then  quitted  both  the  town 
and  the  Dissenters  to  enter  the  Church.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Tingcombe,  from  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  formerly  one  of  Mr.  Belsham's  pupils 
at  Daventry,  and  now  residing  at  Bristol,  to  which 
place  he  removed  to  become  minister  of  the  Frenchay 
congregation,  about  1826.  In  this  year  came  Mr. 
William  Steil  Browne,  who  had  been  a  short  time 
minister  at  Hull ;  he  received  part  of  his  education 
for  the  ministry  at  Wymondley ;  in  consequence  of 
a  change  in  his  sentiments  he  removed  to  the  college 
at  York.  While  he  was  at  Bridgwater,  a  liturgy 
was  introduced  for  the  use  of  this  society ;  but  it 
was  soon  relinquished.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1832,  Mr.  Browne  left  for  America,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness  and 
brighter  prospects  for  his  family.  The  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  was  testified  on  his  removal  by 
two  public  addresses;  one  from  the  congregation, 
accompanied  by  a  subscription  purse ;  and  one  from 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  a 
handsome  piece  of  plate.  ♦ 

*  Unit.  ChroiL,  Vol.  i.  p.  168. 
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After  Mr.  Browne's  departure,  the  congregation 
was  supplied  for  a  short  time  by  Mr.  Mortimer 
Maurice,  from  the  college  at  York.  When  this 
gentleman  left,  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Chester, 
the  pastoral  office  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  William 
James,  who  had  been  educated  under  Mr.  Acton,  of 
Exeter,  and  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his  minis- 
terial life  at  Sidmouth.  He  has  the  happiness  of 
seeing  the  Bridgwater  congregation  continue  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  zeal.  The  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  chapel  indicate  an  earnest- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  highly  satisfactory 
and  encouraging  to  their  minister.  They  also  sup- 
port a  fellowship  fund,  a  Simday-school  of  about 
one  hundred  children,  meeting  in  the  room  lately 
erected,  and  a  chapel  library,  which  by  a  wise  and 
benevolent  arrangement  has  been  made  available  to 
the  gratuitous  diffusion  of  knowledge  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  is,  un- 
questionably, one  of  those  congregations  with  regard 
to  which  the  recollections  of  the  past,  so  far  from 
being  saddened,  are  rendered  in  a  high  degree 
pleasing,  by  the  prospects  of  the  future. 


John  Norman,  M.A 1662— J675 

John  Gardener 1675 — 1682. 

John  Moore  1679—1717. 

John  MooRE,  JuN 1717—1747. 

Matthew  Towoood 1747—1755. 
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Thomas  Watson 1755— 17M. 

John  Howbl    1793—1803. 

Henry  Houson 1805—1815. 

John  Tingcombe 1815—1826. 

William  Steil  Browne    1826—1832. 

William  Jabcbs 1833. 


Mr.  John  Norman,  M.  A.,  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  at  first  servitor  to  Dr.  Conant,  the  worthy 
Rector.  He  had  good  natural  abilities,  and  hy  his  industry, 
and  the  blessing  of  God  on  that  good  Doctor's  instructions,  ac- 
quired a  considerable  stock  of  learning,  both  human  and  divine. 
He  removed  from  the  University  to  Bridgwater,  where  he  was 
very  useful  till  the  Bartholomew- Act  ejected  him.  He  was  an 
acceptable  preacher,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  conversation; 
much  respected  here,  and  in  all  the  western  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

In  addition  to  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  his- 
tory, the  following  are  found  in  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial. 
While  the  Judge  handled  Mr.  Norman  so  roughly,  he  with  great 
gravity  told  him,  that  a  liberal  education  at  the  University,  and 
the  holy  calling  of  the  ministry,  not  stained  with  any  unworthy 
action,  merited  good  words  from  his  Lordship,  and  better  usage 
from  the  world.  The  Judge  seemed  the  more  inflamed,  and 
the  more  bent  upon  pouring  on  him  all  possible  contempt.  Mr. 
Norman  then  said,  **  Sir,  you  must  'ere  long  appear  before  a 
greater  Judge,  to  give  an  account  of  your  own  actions,  and  to 
answer  for  railing  at  me,  the  servant  of  that  great  Judge."  As 
he  was  going  to  Uchester  Gaol,  the  officers  called  at  the  High 
Sheriff's  bouse.  The  lady  of  the  mansion  began  to  upbraid  Mr. 
Norman,  and  after  other  words  said,  **  Where  is  your  God  now, 
that  he  suffers  you  to  be  carried  to  prison?"  Mr.  Norman 
asked  if  she  had  a  Bible  in  the  house.     **  Yes  (said  she)  we  are 
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not  80  heathenish  as  to  be  without  a  Bible/'  He  being  impor- 
tunate for  one,  a  Bible  was  at  last  brought ;  and  he  read  the 
following  words:  '< Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy: 
when  I  &11 1  shall  arise ;  when  I  ^it  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall 
be  a  light  unto  me.  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord 
because  I  have  sinned  against  him,  until  he  plead  my  cause  and 
execute  judgment  for  me.  He  will  bring  me  forth  to  the  light, 
and  I  shall  behold  his  righteousness.  Then  she  that  is  mine 
enemy  shall  see  it,  and  shame  shall  cover  her  who  said  unto 
me,  Where  is  the  Lord  thy  God?  Mine  eyes  shall  behold  her: 
now  shall  she  be  trodden  down  as  the  mire  in  the  streets."  * — 
The  lady,  struck  with  these  solemn  and  affecting  words,  imme- 
diately retired,  and  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  family  not 
long  af^er  made  this  circumstance  remembered,  f — After  Mr. 
Norman's  release,  he  continued  preaching  in  private  some  years. 
He  went  occasionally  to  Bristol,  and  it  was  while  he  was  on  one 
of  his  journeys  that  he  died.  His  age  was  about  40.  Notwith- 
standing his  sufferings,  he  retained  an  even  temper  to  the  last. 

fVorhs : — Cases  of  Conscience ;  to  which  an  Account  of  him 
is  prefixed  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper. — Christ's  Commission-Officer; 
an  Ordination  Sermon. — Christ  confessed  (written  in  prison). — 
Family  Governors  exhorted  to  Family  Godliness. 


Mr.  John  Moore  was  born  at  Musbury,  and  had  his  gram- 
mar-learning at  Colyton.  At  the  usual  age  he  went  to  Brasen 
Nose  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  John  Prince,  Vicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy, 
(and  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Devon,)  mentions  him  as  his 
fellow-pupil,  under  Mr.  T.  Adams.  Having  had  episcopal  ordi- 
nation, he  officiated  at  Holnest  and  Long  Burton,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years  after  Bartholomew  Day,  and  yet  was  at  length 
as  much  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  if  he  had  been 

♦  Micah  vii.  8—10. 

t  A  similar  anecdote  has  been  related  in  reference  to  Mr.  Worts,  an 
ejected  ministGr  in  Norfolk. 
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ejected  bj  it  at  first.  Being  intimate  with  several  silenced  min- 
istersy.he  was  by  degrees  ccmvinced  of  his  obligations  to  join 
them.  But  before  he  left  the  Chnrch,  he  met  with  much  trouble 
on  account  of  his  not  practising  a  total  conformity.  During  his 
abode  at  Ottery,  he  ¥ras  employed  in  preaching  to  the  people  in 
the  country  round  about,  often  to  the  great  hazard  of  his  person 
and  of  his  life.  However,  he  providentially  escaped ;  and  once 
very  remarkably,  when  he  fled  hastily  in  the  night  in  dreadful 
weather.  A  little  before,  Ma  persecutors  entered  his  house  with 
great  violence,  and  ran  their  swords  through  all  the  beds,  in  ex- 
pectation either  of  discovering  or  destroying  him.  He  had  at 
this  time  seven  children,  one  of  whom,  (afterwards  his  succes- 
sor,) bdng  very  young,  innocently  asked  his  mother,  on  occa- 
sion of  this  alarm,  whether  they  were  not  the  Philistines? 
While  at  Ottery,  his  goods  were  once  seized  and  publicly  cried 
for  sale ;  but  nobody  would  buy  them,  and  they  were  restored. 
He  had  the  greatest  respect  shewn  him  while  he  continued  here; 
the  country  people  took  the  whole  management  of  his  little 
fiirm,  besides  doing  many  other  acts  of  kindness. 

He'  maintained  an  even,  cheerful  temper  under  all  the  hard- 
ships of  the  dark  times,  was  very  pleasant  in  conversation,  and 
of  a  most  peaceable  spirit.  He  (with  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Bristol, 
and  Mr.  A.  Sinclaire,  who  fled  thither  from  Waterford,  in  Ire- 
laud,  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  Papists,  in  the  reign  of  King 
James)  encouraged  the  ministers  of  Somerset  first,  and  those  of 
Devon  afterwards,  to  assemble  together  in  stated  meetings,  to 
maintain  order,  union,  and  peace.  He  diligently  attended  the 
assemblies  in  Somerset,  and  sometimes  even  in  his  old  age 
travelled  to  those  held  in  Exeter.  He  was  afflicted  many  years 
with  the  stone.  In  his  last  painful  sickness,  his  patience  and  se- 
renity of  mind  were  truly  admirable.  And  so  well  was  he  forti- 
fied against  what  is  to  nature  the  most  shocking,  that  few,  if  any, 
have  been  known  to  meet  death  vdth  less  concern,  or  a  greater 
composure  of  spirit.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1717,  aged  75.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Batson,  of  Taunton.     He 
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left  two  sons  in  the  ministrj  among  the  Dissenters;   one  at 
Bridgwater,  the  other  at  Abingdon. 

fVorks: — A  Reformation  Sermon  at  Bridgwater  in  1698,  on 
Rom.  xiii.  8. — An  Answer  to  Mr.  Matthew  Hold's  Letters  con- 
ceming  the  Gifts  and  Forms  of  Prayer. 


Mr.  Matthew  Towgood  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mi- 
caijah  Towgood.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  settled  as  a 
Dissenting  minister  before  he  went  to  Bridgwater.      Here  he 
coutiuued  about  six  years ;  and  on  leaving  the  town  he  quitted 
the  ministry,  engaged  in  business,  and  subsequently  became 
an  eminent  banker  in  London.     It  is  to  this  gentleman  that 
Mr.  Manning  alludes  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the  life 
of  his  father :  '^  In  the  month  of  January,  1791,  the  strength  of 
his  religious  principles  was  severely  tried  by  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  Matthew  I'owgood,  E^.,  of  London,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.     He  was  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  public 
spirit  and  ardour  of  mind,  and  zealously  engaged  in  various  un- 
dertakings in  which  the  advantage  and  honour  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  were  concerned.      The  venerable  parent   had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  son  pass  through  the  various  scenes  of 
life  with  great  credit  and  usefulness,  and  close  it  as  became  the 
expectant  of  a  better  world ;  and  he  had  still  the  comfort  of 
observing  his  descendants  filling  useful  and  important  stations 
in  life,  and  entertaining  the  cheerful  hope  that  there  would  be 
some,  in  future  generations,  who  would  inherit  his  principles, 
be  zealous  supporters  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  pilkrs  in  the  house  of  God  when  he  should  be  laid  in  the 
dust.'*  ♦    A  late  number  of  the  Christian  Reformer  mentions  the 
death,  at  Cardiff,  on  February  28,  1835,  of  William  Towgood, 
Esq.,  aged  seventy- six,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  Rev.  Mi- 
caijah  Towgood,  and  himself  an  enlightened  and  zealous  friend 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

*  Manning's  Life  of  Towgood,  p.  84. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Watson  was  a  native  of  Kettering,  in  North- 
amptonsbire.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  edncntion  at 
Kibwortb,  in  Leicestershire^  under  Mr.^  afterwards  Dr.,  Aikin. 
His  studies  for  the  ministry  were  superintended  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, in  the  Academ j  at  Northampton.  In  the  jear  1 748,  he 
settled  with  a  small  congregation  at  Coleford,  under  the  Mendip 
Hills, — a  place  associated  in  many  liberal  minds  with  the  names 
and  the  labours  of  Billingsley,  Stogdon,  and  Foster.  Mr.  Wat- 
son preached  his  ferewell  sermon  at  Coleford,  August  3,  1755, 
and  was  ordained  at  Bridgwater  Sept.  24,  in  the  same  year. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  married  Miss  Mary  Codrington,  whose 
early  death  is  noticed  in  the  inscription  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Mrs.  Watson  left  four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  died  in 
1792;  the  others  still  survive.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  died 
on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  of  March,  1793,  having  preached  the  pre- 
ceding Lord's  day  with  more  than  usual  vigour.  About  eight 
o'clock  on  the  Monday  evening  he  was  seized  by  palsy,  and  at 
half-past  ten  the  next  morning  expired,  universally  lamented 
and  universally  respected. 

The  above  particulars  I  have  gathered  from  Mr.  Watson's 
Mineral  sermon,  by  Dr.  Toulmin.  For  those  which  follow  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

**  His  knowledge  was  extensive,  and  he  had  a  particular  fond- 
ness and  taste  for  polite  literature,  especially  for  poetry.  In  his 
sentiments  he  was  liberal,  and  that  liberality  was  united  with 
the  most  perfect  candour  towards  those  who  differed  from  him. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duty  he  was  constant,  faithful, 
and  affectionate ;  and  his  discourses  eminently  pathetic.  His 
whole  conduct  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  such  as  to  pro- 
cure him  the  universal  respect  and  regard  of  his  congregation, 
and  to  render  his  loss  deeply  regretted.  The  esteem  he  was 
held  in  was  not  confined  to  his  own  society,  or  to  persons  of  his 
own  religious  profession.  In  his  private  character  he  was 
amiable  in  the  highest  degree.  None  could  excel  him  in  the 
tenderness  of  his  affections  as  a  husband,  and  as  a  father.     Be- 
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nevolence  was  the  characteristic  of  his  soul,  and  appeared  ia 
everj  circumstance  of  his  life.  All  who  knew  him  will  testify 
to  his  simple  and  honest  character,  to  his  pions  feeling  and  up- 
right mind.  In  his  friendships  he  was  sincere  and  ardent,  and 
one  firiend  he  had  with  whom  he  was  invariably  and  most  affec- 
tionately connected  during  a  period  of  forty-nine  years.  That 
friend  (Dr.  Kippis)  pays  this  unfeigned  tribute  of  his  esteem  and 
love  to  his  memory  with  an  humble  hope  that  their  mutual 
friendship,  though  now  interrupted  by  death,  will  not  finally 
be  broken,  but  revive  in  a  better  world." 


TAUNTON. 


**  Thb  river  Tone,  gliding  through  a  succession  of  rich  meads  and 
pastures,  imparts  to  a  large  district,  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
dens  or  valleys  in  the  county,  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  Tauntim 
Dean,  whereon  Drayton,  in  the  third  song  of  his  Polyolbion,  passes 
this  encomium, 

*  What  eare  so  empty  is  that  hath  not  heard  the  sound 
'  Of  TamUoiCs  fruitful  Umii  /  not  matcht  by  any  ground/  ** 

COLLINBON. 

**  The  town  stands  on  the  great  road  leading  from  the  Land's  End 
in  Cornwall  to  the  north  of  England,  lying  between  Exeter  and  Bridg- 
water, thirty-three  miles  north  east  of  the  former  and  eleven  miles 
south  of  the  latter.  The  situation  rendering  it  the  thoroughfare  from 
Bristol  and  Bath  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  it  is  enlivened  with  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  travellers. 

**  Taunton  has  ever  been  a  principal  town  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 
Before  the  modem  improvements  were  introduced  it  was  deemed  well 
buUt.  Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  as  it  spreads  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  the  houses  even  in  the  middle  of  it,  are  generally 
furnished  with  good  outlets  and  gardens. — ^Toulmin. 

Population  in  1811,-6997 ;  in  1821,— «634 ;  in  1831,-11.139. 
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The  worshipers  in  this  building  are  among  the 
descendants  of  the  two  oldest  Dissenting  congrega- 
tions in  the  town — ^the  Baptist  and  the  Presbyterian. 
A  society  of  the  former  denomination  existed  here 
so  long  since  as  the  year  1646,  and  was  one  of  the 
numerous  churches  formed  about  that  time  in  the 
county  of  Somerset. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burgess  was  one  of  the  earliest  mi- 
nisters ;  he  is  mentioned  in  Crosby's  interesting  list 
of  ''Baptist  Ministers  who  remained  steadfast 
though  they  were  often  imprisoned.*^  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Collier  (who  probably 
filled  the  office  of  messenger  in  the  church,  an  office 
still  maintained  by  the  General  Baptist  Assembly,) 
illustrates  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  denomination 
nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

To  the  Sainis  in  the  order  and  fettowship  of  ike  gospel  in 
Taunton. 

Your  dear  brother,  THOMAS  COLLIER,  desireth  the  increaae  of 
grace,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  from  our  lA  j£SUS 

Christ. 

Dear  Brethren  4tnd  SisterSy 

I  have  not  hsA  an  opportnnity  of  writing  unto 
you  till  nowy  altho*  my  spirit  hath  been  up  to  the  Lord  lor  yon 

•  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists,  VoL  iii.  p.  52.    See  also  Appendix  to 
Vol.  i.y  containing  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Somersetshire  churches. 
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co&tiniiallj.  The  Lord  bath  manifested  his  preaence  with  me 
exceedingly  in  my  jonmey.  I  desire  the  Lord  to  raise  y  hearts 
in  thankfulness.  He  hath  gathered  saints  in  Pool  hy  me. 
Fourteen  took  up  the  ordinance  at  once ;  there  is  like  to  be  a 
great  work,  and  I  confirmed  the  churches  in  other  places.  I  am 
not  jet  got  so  fiir  as  London ;  but  I  shall  I  expect  to-morrow. 
Dearlj  beloved,  my  desire  and  prayer  to  our  Father  on  your 
behalf  is,  that  you  may  live  above,  and  then  y**  souls  vdll  not 
want  comfort;  and  my  exhortat^  to  you  is,  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  in  his  own  way,  and  not  to  look  forth  into  the  world ;  there 
is  bread  enough  in  your  Father's  house ;  there  he  hath  promised 
Via  presence.  Hio'  you  seem  to  want  gifts,  yet  you  shall  not 
want  the  presence  of  y  Father,  yr  Jesus,  if  you  wait  upon  him. 
The  unltmiied  power  of  the  Presbyter*  is  denied  them,  of  which 
you  shall  have  more  shortly.  I  desire  to  be  remembered  to  all' 
my  Mends  with  you,  and  at  present  rest 

Your  dear  brother  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel^ 

Thomas  Collibr. 
Qitfwd,  Ap.  20,  1646. 

I  riiall  see  you  as  speedily  as  possible  I  may. 

The  first  Presbyterian  society  was  formed  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Its 
ministers  were  Mr.  Greorge  Newton,  ejected  from 
St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Taunton,  and  Mr.  George 
Hammond,  from  Trinity  and  St.  Peter,  Dorchester. 
In  the  year  1672  they  built  a  meeting-house,  but 
in  the  confusion  which  followed  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
month's  rebellion,  the  seats,  stairs,  and  galleries, 
were  torn  up  and  made  into  a  bonfire.  The  build- 
ing itself  was  allowed  to  remain,  though  not  without 
an  attempt  to  convert  it  into  a  workhouse.  *    In  the 

*  Nonconformists'  Memorial  and  Toolmin's  History  of  Taunton, 
Savage's  edition,  in  which  see  memoirs  of  all  ministers  of  Paul's  meeting. 

O 
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year  1687,  the  Presbyterians  of  Taunton,  whose 
2eal  on  behalf  of  a  change  m  the  government  had 
meanwhile  brought  on  them  the  most  dreadful  car 
lamities,  again  assembled  and  chose  as  their  pastors 
Mr.  Emanuel  Hartford  and  Mr.  Matthew  Warren* 
These  gentlemen  died  in  the  year  1706,  within  two 
months  of  each  other,  and  were  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Batson,  during  whose  ministry  those  mem- 
bers who  inclined  to  Arianism,  or  had  actually 
adopted  it,  seceded.  It  was  also  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Batson  that  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  James  conducted,  at 
Taunton,  their  seminary  for  the  education  of  yoimg 
men  for  the  ministry, — an  institution  which  tended 
considerably  to  strengthen  the  Dissenting  cause  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.* 

The  original  congregation  gradually  acquired  the 
appellation  Independent,  and  continued  to  worship 
in  the  old  meeting-house  tiU  the  1797,  when  the 
present  spacious  and  handsome  building  called,  like 
the  first,  "Pauls  Meeting,"  was  erected  on  the 
same  site.f 

*  Mr.  Grove  died  in  1737.  In  Paul'i  meeting  there  is  a  tablet  to  Us 
memory,  with  a  long  latin  inscription,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  paTdtt* 
age,  public  offices,  and  character. — See  Toulmin's  History, 

t  In  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the  Taunton  Nonconformists  with  the 
celebrated  insurrection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  lihe  foUowiog 
passage: — 

"  From  Chard,  Monmouth  and  his  party  proceeded  to  Taunton,  a  town 
where,  as  well  for  the  tenour  of  former  occurrences,  as  from  Ibe  leal  and 
number  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  who  formed  a  great  portion  of  its 
inhabitants,  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  most  fevourable  reception. 
His  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  Hie  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
as  well  as  of  the  lower  classes,  vied  with  each  other  in  testifying  tiieir 
admiration  lor  his  person,  and  their  zeal  for  his  cause.  While  the  latter 
rent  the  air  with  applauses  and  acclamations,  the  former  qpened  tiieir 
houses  to  him  and  to  his  foUowerSi  and  furnished  Ids  army  with  necessaries 
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Of  the  history  of  the  oldest  sodety — the  Baptists — 
there  are  but  few  particulars.  The  members  of  it 
built,  and  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  worship- 
ers in,  the  Mary  Street  chapel.  Their  first  meet- 
ing-house was  erected,  at  a  very  early  period,  near 
the  spot  on  which  the  present  building  stands. 
Hie  date  of  the  latter  is  1721 ;  and  its  good  size 
and  handsome  appearance  indicate  that  the  congre- 
gation, by  whose  unaided  exertions  it  was  built, 
was  at  that  time  numerous  and  wealthy.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  tw^  Corinthian  pillars  ;  the  pulpit 
and  stair-case  are  enriched  with  elegantly  carved* 
woi^,  and,  as  well  as  the  fronts  of  the  pews  and 
galleries^  made  of  Flemish  oak.  Before  the  chapel  is 
an  area  9  feet  wide,  and  behind  it  a  burial  ground  in 
which  are  interred  the  remains  of  some  of  the  most 
respe^^ble  families  in  the  town.  Among  the  libe- 
ral supporters  of  the  cause  in  the  last  century,  were 

and  supplies  of  every  kind.  His  way  was  strewed  with  flowers:  the 
wisdows  were  thronged  with  spectators,  all  ansdous  to  participate  in  what 
the  warm  feelings  of  the  moment  made  them  deem  a  triumph.  Husbands 
pointed  out  to  their  wives,  mothers  to  their  children,  the  brave  and  lovely 
hero,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  The  beautifhl 
lines  which  Dryden  makes  Achitophel  in  his  highest  strain  of  flattery, 
apply  to  this  unfortunate  nobleman  were,  in  this  instance,  literally 
Yfirified: 

'  Thee,  Saviour,  thee,  the  nation's  vow  oodIms, 

*  And  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless, 

'  Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 

'  And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  jojrous  scenes,  twenty-six  young  maids,  of  the  beet 
IJMnilifti  in  the  town,  presented  him,  in  the  name  of  their  townsmen,  with 
colouis  wrought  by  them  for  the  purpose,  and  with  a  Bible,  upon  receiv- 
lag  which  he  said,  that  he  had  taken  the  field  with  a  design  to  defend  the 
truth  contained  in  that  book,  and  to  seal  it  with  his  blood  if  there  was 
occaaon."— C.  J.  Fox's  Hi$iorp  qfike  Rmgn  qfJawui  tht  Seeottd,  p.  229. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Noble  and  Mrs.  Jane  Noble ;  the  former, 
in  the  year  1745,  bequeathed  to  the  congregation 
a  valuable  service  of  plate  for  the  commimion  ;  the 
latter,  in  1777,  added  to  this  legacy  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks  with  snuffers  and  dish.* 

The  Baptist  congregation  appears  to  have  declin- 
ed before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Nor  did  the 
talents  and  exertions  of  Dr.  Toulmin  and  Mr.  Job 
David,  much  as  they  were  esteemed,  produce  a  per- 
manent revival.  In  Taunton,  as  in  most  places, 
where  Dissenters  aboimded,  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion raged  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
proved  particularly  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  Uni- 
tarianism.  Dr.  Toulmin,  we  are  told,  "experienced 
unremitted  insult  and  misrepresention.  At  oae 
time  Paine  was  burnt  in  efligy  before  his  door,  and 
but  for  the  interference  of  particular  friends,  he 
himself  would  have  undei^one  a  similar  fisUie.  The 
house  of  an  interested  neighbour  was  so  closely 
connected  with  his,  that,  to  save  himself,  he  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  to  save  the  Doctor  s  pre- 
mises from  the  devouring  flames.  But  although 
the  persecuting  spirit  was,  in  this  instance,  repelled, 
it  succeeded,  afterwards,  in  breaking  the  windows 
of  his  house  in  every  direction  in  which  they  could 
be  assailed.  And  even  after  he  had  been  obliged, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  quit  his  abode  and  consent 
to  the  relinquishment  of  a  concern  (the  trade  of  a 
bookseller)  in  which  Mrs.  Toulmin  had  been  long 
engaged,  he  was  still  insecure  and  was   poisoned 

*  ToQlmin'i  Hiftory  of  T^Mmton.    Savage's  Editioii,  p.  184. 
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with  the  bitterest  rancour.  One  evening  a  large 
stone  was  aimed  at  his  head,  through  the  study 
window,  where  he  was  sitting,  with  an  evident  in- 
tention to  strike  a  mortal  blow.  His  agitation  of 
spirits  on  this  occasion  was  excessive,  because  the 
act  manifested  such  determined  malice.  His  bed- 
room windows  were  nightly  beset ;  nor  can  any  one 
say  what  fatal  event  would  have  occurred,  if  a  pro- 
fessional friend  had  not  taken  up  his  cause,  and, 
collecting  a  few  more  to  assist  him,  watched  these 
midnight  foes,  who  finding  they  were  thus  watched, 
at  length,  through  fear,  desisted."*  This  extract 
shews  the  state  of  feeling  in  Taunton  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century. — It  is  not  surprising  that  during 
the  continuance  of  a  "  Church  and  King**  reign  of 
terror,  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Societies,  whose 
sentiments  had  long  been  alike  on  points  of  the 
greatest  importance,  did  not  both  flourish.     So  long 

*  Letter  from  Birmingham  quoted  by  Rev.  I.  Wonley  in  his  ternion  on 
the  deatii  of  Dr.  Tonlmin. 

A  Irieiid  of  the  author  of  thli  work  thus  writes,  in  reference  to  the  fak- 
tory  of  the  Taunton  congregation  at  this  period : — "  I  was  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm.  Dr.  Toohnin  experienced  the  greatest  persecntion. 
Tei  he  fiearleesly  declared  his  political  sentiments  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
out  of  it.  A  little  knot,  whom  the  world  called  democrats,  used  to  meet 
in  tlie  evening  and  talk  npon  these  matters,  and  sometimes  we  played  and 
sang '  Ca  bni  and  the  Marsellois  hymn  most  enthusiastically, — ^bot  not  the 
good  Doctor." 

^  The  very  eacoellent  and  conscientious  Mr.  Ward,  who*  had  lately  re- 
signed his  office  as  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  notwithr 
standing  all  his  meekness  and  caution,  and  the  high  respect  in  which  he 
was  uBiyenaDy  h^  had  his  windows  smashed  because  he  would  not  put 
candles  into  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory  obtained  in  the  Ft^endi 
War.  When  his  good  wife  entreated  him  to  comply  with  the  custom,  his 
answer  maioiBsttd  a  more  than  usual  determination  not  to  deviate  a  hair's 
breadth  from  what  he  deemed  the  path  of  duty,— 'My  dear,  dost  thou 
think  that  I  will  damn  my  soul  by  so  wicked  a  compliance  ?'" 
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as  they  continued  separate,  the. chief  if  not  the  only 
ground  of  difference  between  them  was  the  mode  of 
administering  Baptism,  and  this  was  wisely  lost 
sight  of  in  proportion  as  their  opinions  on  otiier 
subjects  became  more  decided  and  more  unpopular. 
About  two  years  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  David* 
the  congregation  in  Mary  Street  chose  a  Poedo- 
baptist  minister,  the  Rev.  H.  Davies,  LL.D., 
educated  under  Mr.  Bretland,  at  Exeter,  and  at 
Manchester  College,  York.  In  the  year  1814  a 
society  of  Calvinistic  Baptists  was  formed  in  the 
town,  to  which  all  who  have  adopted  their  distin- 
guishing ordinance  have  since  attached  themselves, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  Horsey. 
These  circumstances  tended  to  lessen  the  desirable- 
ness of  appropriating  the  chapel  in  Mary  Street 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  Baptists ;  and  as  t^  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house  in  Tancred  Street  was  about 
this  time,  1815,  in  a  ruinous  condition,  it  was  taken 
down,  the  site  converted  into  a  burial  ground,  and 
the  two  congregations  united  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Dr.  Henry  Davies. 

I  have  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  Presby- 
terian congregation.  It  originated  in  a  secession 
from  Paul's  meeting  in  1732,  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Amory  to  assist  old  Mr.  Batson.  By 
Mr.  Amory  and  his  friends  it  was  naturally  expect- 
ed that  Mr.  Batson  would  relinquish  part  of  his 
salary,  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  and,  consequently, 
gave  much  dissatig£ftction.  The  attachment  to  Mr. 
Amory,  among  those  who  expected  the  relinquish- 
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ment^  wos  kiereased  by  the  talents  of  that  gentle- 
man, his  6uperi(Mr  liberality  on  religious  sulgects, 
and  the  Christian  candour  with  which  he  avowed 
his  opinions*  His  friends  soon  built  a  new  meeting* 
house  in  Tancred  Street,  where  he  o£lciated  till  his 
removal  to  London.  It  was  a  neat  building  33  feet 
in  front  and  50  feet  in  depth,  having  an  area  before 
it  planted  with  a  row  of  lime  trees.  Here  the  wor- 
shipers of  one  God  the  Father  were  long  favoured 
wit^  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Ward ;  and,  after  his 
removal,  with  those  of  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr. 
Fenner*  The  reader  will  find  a  memoir  of  Mr. 
Ward  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  society 
at  Yeovil,  Mr,  Broadhurst  removed  to  Bath,  where 
he  still  resides ;  he  has  had  no  ministerial  charge 
since  he  resigned  his  office  as  Pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation in  that  city.  Mr.  Fenner  was  bom  in 
London,  baptized  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  educated  at 
Daventry,  and  settled,  first,  at  Bicester ;  second,  at 
Chowbent;  third,  at  Devizes;  fi)xurth,  at  Taunton; 
and,  fifth,  at  Eeixilworth ;  he  died  at  Taunton,  Nov. 
1833,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  The 
Presbyterian  society  in  Taunton  was,  at  the  time 
of  its  removal  to  Mary  Street,  highly  respectable, 
and  numbered  among  its  members,  a  few  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  town, — gentlemen 
who  have  long  been  distinguished  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
their  promotion  of  public  and  praiseworthy  objects. 
Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  sinc^  the  con- 
gregations were  united.  No  difference  exists  on 
doctrinal  subjects ;  and  the  attendants  at  the  chapel 
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are  still  numerous.  In  the  year  1826  they  sub- 
scribed six  hundred  pounds  to  repair  and  beautify 
their  house  of  prayer  and  to  erect  an  organ.  At 
the  same  time  they  engaged  a  second  minister,  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Horsfield,  of  Lewes,  and  on  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  chapel  commenced  a  regular  Sunday 
evening  service.  A  few  months  afterwards  Dr. 
Davies  retired  altogether  from  the  pulpit,  and  his 
friends  elected,  as  his  successor,  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Teggin,  who  still  conducts  the  services  on  one  part 
of  the  Lord's  day. 

There  are  four  tablets  in  the  chapel  with  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  five  members  of  the  family 
of  Noble ;  three  of  the  family  of  Capon ;  Lieutenant 
R.  Smith,  nephew  of  Dr.  Toulmin ;  and  Mrs.  Davies, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Davies,  minister  of  the  congregation^ 

TANCRED  STREET. 

Thomas  Amory 1732—1759. 

John  Ward  1769—1793. 

Thomas  Broadh  urst    1 793—1 795. 

John  Ludd  Fsnnbr 1795—1815. 

MARY  STREET. 

Thomas  Whinnel 1688—1720. 

JosBPH  Jeffries    1717 1746. 

Richard  Harrison,  A.  M 1746—1764. 

Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D 1764 1803. 

Job  David 1803—1808. 

Henry  Davies,  LL.  D 1810—1827. 

t.  w.  horsfield   1827 

J.  O.  Tbgoin 1828— 
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Thomas  Whinnbl  was  invited  to  Tftnnton  from  Bristol. 
He  entered  on  the  work  of  the  ministi^  at  the  age  of  22,  and 
continued  in  it  upwards  of  40  jears.  His  whole  sool  was  en- 
gaged in  saving  and  instructing  his  fellow-creatures ;  to  do  them 
good  he  willingly  suffered  persecutions,  fines,  and  imprisonments. 
He  betook  himself  earlj  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
adhered  to  it  to  the  last,  by  which  means  he  became  fiuniliarly 
acquainted  with  the  word  of  Qod.  His  religion,  as  he  did  not 
place  it  in  little  niceties  and  singularities^  was  far  from  bigotry 
or  enthusiasm ;  nor  did  he  think  that  it  obliged  him  to  a  stiff 
starch  behaviour,  to  a  demure  look,  or  an  unsociable,  sullen 
reserve ;  but  an  agreeable  mixture  of  cheerfulness  and  gravity 
sat  in  his  aspect.  He  was  singularly  seviceable  to  the  town  of 
Taunton  and  generally  beloved.  His  mind  was  always  calm 
and  serene:  especially  did  his  peace  abound  when  he  came 
within  view  of  death.  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Trowbridge,  paid  the 
usual  tribute  to  his  memory  on  the  Sunday  after  his  interment. 
He  published  one  sermon,  entitled  **  The  Best  Portion,"  preach- 
ed at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mary  Steed,  in  the  city  of  Elxon, 
November  16,  1699.    4to.* 


Joseph  Jeffries,  a  native  of  Taunton,  was  ordained  co- 
pastor  with  Mr.  Whinnel,  in  1717.  On  the  death  of  his  col- 
league, he  tmdertook  the  sole  charge  of  the  congregation,  which 
he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  remarka- 
ble for  piety,  zeal  in  promoting  religion,  and  afibbility  and  libe- 
rality to  the  poor.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  led  by 
inquiry  and  reflection  into  a  conviction  that  the  Calvinistic 
sentiments  he  had  to  that  time  preached,  were  not  authorized 
by  the  Scriptures.  Nor  did  he  rest  satisfied  with  having  altered 
his  own  views ;  he  displayed  his  candour  and  integrity  by  an 
avowal  from  the  pulpit  of  his  change,  and  by  his  endeavours 
to  lead  his  people  into  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.    He 

*  Abridged  from  Toulmin's  Hiitory  of  Tumton,  p.  185. 
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died  in  the  jear  1746,  and  his  ftineral  sermon  was  preaciied  by 
his  successor,  the  Rer.  Richard  Harrison.  Mr.  Jef&ies  wa»  the 
fitther  of  Dr.  Joseph  Jeffiries,  some  time  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Chnrch,  Pinners'  Hall,  London,  and  professor  of  Civil  Lav  at 
Gresham  Cdlege. 

Richard  Harrison  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  York,  and 
the  joungest  of  twelve  children.  His  father  was,  for  many 
years,  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  and  intended  his 
eldest  son  for  its  ministry  ;  but  aftervrards  joined  the  Dissenters. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
spent  the  first  years  of  his  public  ministry,  partly  at  Newington 
Greeu,  when  he  was  librarian  at  Dr.  Williams's  library ;  and 
partly  at  Colchester.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  a  Psedo- 
baptist  congregation  at  Oxford,  whence  he  was  driven  by  rude- 
ness and  bigotry.  He.  then  removed  to  Thame,  though  he  had 
previously  avowed  his  adoption  of  the  practice  of  Adult  Bap- 
tism, and  the  people  liberally  dispensed  with  the  ministerial 
functions  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  perform.  From 
lliame  he  removed  to  Moreton  Hampstead  and  from  that  place 
to  Bridgwater,  whence  he  was  invited  to  Taunton,  where  he 
continued  eighteen  years,  till  1764,  when  he  generously  remgned 
to  make  room  for  Dr.  Toulmin.  Subsequently  he  lived  at 
Nallsworth,  Tewkesbury,  Liverpool,  and  Leek,  in  Staffordshire, 
officiating  in  each  place  to  a  congregation  of  Paedobaptists, 
and  obtaining  a  large  share  of  respect  and  affection.  At  Leek 
he  became  incapacitated  for  public  services  by  a  paralytic 
stroke.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died 
in  178 J,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  His  publi- 
cations were  "A  letter  in  the  White-hall  Evening  Poet,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1747,  to  the  author  of  the  Dissenting  Gentleman's 
Letter  to  Mr.  White,"  and  in  the  same  year  "An  Address  to  the 
President  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  signed  Verax,  on  the 
subject  of  lufaut  Baptism."  Though  not  popular  as  a  preacher, 
his  sermons  were  judicious  and  instructive ;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  dmplioity  and  integrity,  and  oonstantly  manifested 
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that  ^ktaity  wlaek  ^tidnketh  no  evU."  So  pure  and  strong 
were  kis  virtuous  affeetkma  that  a  gentleman  who  knew  man- 
kind said,  he  wonid  rather  hays  Mr.  Hanison's  heart  than  Locd 
Baeon's  head.* 


Dr.  Toulmin. — No  name  is  better  entitled  to  a  conspicuous 
and  honourable  place  in  the  annals  of  Dissent  than  that  of  Dr. 
Toulmin.  His  zeal,  judgment,  acquirements,  literary  produc- 
tions, ministerial  services,  amiable  and  truly  Christian  disposi- 
tion, all  prompt  a  more  than  common  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Anxious  to  do  justice  to  so  interesting  a  life,  and  so  beautiful  a 
character,  which  could  only  be  faithfully  delineated  by  those  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  them,  I  shall  borrow  largely 
from  the  language  of  his  highly  respeeted  colleague,  f 

Joshua  Toulmin  was  bom  in  London,  May  11,  1740.  How 
much  he  owed  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  parents, 
his  own  testimony  exiffessed.  Amidst  a  thousand  blessings 
for  which,  in  future  life,  he  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  bow 
before  the  Father  of  mercies,  he  deemed  this  the  first  and  great- 
est, diat  in  youthful  years  he  felt  the  power  and  was  led  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  religion.  He  was  sent,  for  his  classical  educa- 
ti(Mi,  to  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  He 
was  then  removed  to  the  academy  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Jennings  and  Dr.  Savage,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  relation. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  he  combined  a  love  of 
inquiry  and  a  desire  of  courageously  professing  the  truth  with 
genidne  modesty,  candour,  and  devotion ;  though  in  exercising 
the  invaluable  privilege  of  a  Christian,  he  had  to  encounter  se- 
vere remonstoances  firom  his  &ther  and  mother  as  wdl  as  the 
displeasure  of  Dr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Toulmin's  first  settlement  was  at  Colyton,  in  Devonshire, 
in  1761.    To  this  place  he  carried  the  good  wishes  and  advice 

*  The  subftance  of  this  and  the  two  preceedfaig  memdrs  is  taken  from 
Toalmin's  Histoiy  of  Tkimton. 

t  tlie  Rev.  J.  Kentisb.  See  Monthly  Repodtory,  VoL  x.  p.  665/— I  la- 
ment  that  I  am  obliged  to  abridge  this  valuable  piece  of  biography. 
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of  hb  Me&d  Dr.  Savage.  Here  also  he  formed  eome  vahiabk 
fiienddiips,  particularly  with  Dissentera  at  Bridport  and  Exeter. 
In  1764,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Samnel  Smith,  of  Taun- 
ton,— a  connexion  which  proved  one  of  his  greatest  sources  of 
happiness.  Ahout  this  time,  he  hecame  a  decided  advocate  for 
Adult  Baptism,  and  although  his  sentiments  were  alwajs  ex- 
pressed with  exemplary  moderation,  he  found  it  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  this  change,  to  leave  Coljton.  In  March 
1765,  he  accepted  an  unanimous  invitation  from  the  Unitarian 
Baptist  congregation  at  Taunton,  to  which  he  had  been  intro- 
duced, in  the  kindest  and  most  disinterested  manner,  by  Mr. 
Harrison.  Here  he  spent  nearly  39  years,  greatly,  and  notwith- 
standing the  spirit  of  persecution  referred  to  in  the  history  of 
the  congregation,  generaUy  respected  and  beloved.  For  some 
time  he  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  As  early  as 
1769,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Bap- 
tist College  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence,  in  New  England ; 
and  in  1794,  on  the  representation  of  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  Mr.  Lindsey,  he  was  honoured  with  a  diploma  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  by  Harvard  College,  in  the  same  state. 

Nearly  the  last  twelve  years  of  Dr.  Toulmin's  life  were  spent 
at  Birmingham,  whither  he  removed  in  January,  1804,  as  one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  New  Meeting  congregation.  He  had  pre- 
viously declined  to  accept  invitations  from  Gloucester  and 
Great  Yarmouth,  in  consequence,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  of 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  at  Taunton,  who  entreated  him  to 
continue  among  them.  At  Birmingham,  as  in  the  scenes  of  his 
former  ministry,  he  secured  the  cordial  love  of  those  who  were 
blessed  with  his  instructions  and  society,  and  the  esteem  and 
good  will  of  men  of  different  denominations.  Here  also,  he 
manifested  his  accustomed  diligence  in  advancing,  both  by  his 
preaching  and  his  pen,  what  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  liberty,  and  virtue.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1815,  Dr.  Toulmin  began  to  experience  some  of  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  signified  his  intention  of  reaigmng  his  pas- 
toral charge;   but  he  was  assured,  in  a  manner  exceedingly 
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• 
to  hifl  feeUngB,  of  the  verj  high  phoe  he  hdd  m  the 

eet#em  and  afifootUA  of  his  firiends.    In  June,  he  returned  from 

• 

a  loDg  visit  to  Loiidon,  where  he  had  heeu  engaged  in  collecting 
materiids  for  an  historical  work^  attending  the  anniveraaiy 
meetinga  of  several  rdigions  hodies  <d  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  deriving  from  interviews  with  hb  friends,  the  exquisite  satis* 
fruition  which  a  mind  particnlarlj  susceptible  of  kind  and  social 
amotions  never  fidls,  on  such  occasions,  to  receive.  His  last 
illness,  though  it  found  him  well  prepared,  was  not  anticipated 
so  soon.  After  a  confinement  of  scarcelj  two  dajs  he  sunl^ 
rapidlj  and  suddenly,  under  his  complaint — an  affection  of  the 
hmgs,  and  expired  Julj  2drd.  When  the  power  of  speech  had 
fied,  he  was  observed  bj  a  member  of  his  fionilj,  who  incess- 
antlj  watched  and  tenderlj  loved  him,  to  be  engaged  in  mental 
prajer,  and  his  looks  and  manner  dearlj  signified  the  holj 
gntitude,  peace  and  hope,  which  reigned  within  Us  breast. 

Hie  remaiiffl  of  this  most  venerable  and  exemplary  Christian 
were  interred  in  the  burial  ground  belonging  jointly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  and  New  Meetings.*  The  congregation  of  the 
latter,  in  the  kindest  manner,  undertook  the  management  and 
expense  of  the  frmenl ;  but  after  their  arrangements  were  made 
it  was  found  that  Dr.  Toulmin  had  himself  written  directions  on 
the  sttbjeot  It  was  his  wish — a  wish  so  characterisdc  of  his 
amiable  tenq>er,  that  '^lus  pall  should  be  supported  bj  six 
minislers  of  diffisrent  denominations."  Among  those  who 
oom^ied  were  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  an  eminent  Independent  minis- 
ter. The  coffin  was  carried  into  the  meeting-house,  and  to  the 
grave,  by  eight  of  **  the  ancient  members  of  the  church  which  Dr. 
Toulmin  served  in  the  ministry,"  to  each  of  whom  and  to  each 
of  the  servants  employed  on  the  occasion,  was  presented,  agreea- 
bly to  Mb  desire,  **  a  copy  of  Mr.  Orton's  discourses  on  Eter- 
nity, over  and  above  the  usual  gratuity."  Several  members 
of  the  fronily  followed  as  mourners.  Dr.  Toulmin  had  twelve 
children,  but  only  five  survived  him.    The  service  was  conduct- 

•  Monthly  RepotUory,  z.  S23. 
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ed  bj  Mr.  Keodriiy  himBelf  a  deeplj  nfiiioted  moiinitry  who  also 
ddiyered  the  ibneral  senDon,  on  the  Lord's  daj  fbHowiag ,  from 
2  John,  8,  a  passage  from  which  the  deceased  de«ired  that  his 
^dear  aad  reacted  people"  might  be  addressed  on  the  oeea- 
sion.*  Funeral  sermons  were  abo  |veadied  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  particubriy  at  Elssex  Street,  London,  by  Mr.  Bel- 
sham  ;  at  the  Old  Meetbg,  Birmingham,  bj  Mr.  Kell ;  at  Brid- 
port,  by  Mr.  Howe;  at  Bristol,  by  Mr.  Rowe;  at  Cosely,  by 
Mr.  &aall;  at  Coventry,  by  Mr.  Dfeivis;  at  Cradley,  by  Mr. 
Soott ;  at  Dudley,  by  Mr.  Bransby ;  at  Exeter,  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter ;  at  Taunton,  the  pulpit  being  oovered  with  black  cloth,  by 
Mr.  Feonsr  and  Mr.  Davies ;  at  Walsall,  by  Mr.  Bowen ;  aad 
at  WdverhamptOA,  by  Mr.  Stewavd.  **  He  was  a  burning  and 
a  shniBig  light,  said  tliey  were  willing  for  a  seaeom  to  njoiee  in 
hie  lighft'' 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  Toulmin  was  wsH  known  to  the  pablie.  His 
numerous  works  may  be  classed  luider  ihe  heads  of  biography, 
history,  controversy,  practioal  religion,  and  devotion.  They 
bear  the  marks  of  great  industry  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  of 
that  methodieal  arrangement  of  his  time  and  Uioughts  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  correspondence  in  ad* 
ditioQ  to  his  stated  labours.  And  while  they  further  exhibit  the 
compass  of  his  rea^g,  in  his  favourite  departments  of  study, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  mind  in  the  noblest  of  ail  designs,  diey 
present  in  their  eminently  pious  aad  benevolent  spirit  a  distiiie- 
tion  before  wMoh  every  other  exeellenoe  &des  away.  As  a  min- 
ister, Dr.  Toulmin  was  generally  admired.  His  strain  of  preach- 
ing was  practical,  devotional,  scriptural,  and,  in  the  just  sense  of 
the  word,  evangelical.  He  was  no  friend  to  merely  monl  disqui- 
sitions, or  to  scholastic  reasonings,  or  to  speculations  on  points 
which  confessedly  are  no  parts  of  Revelation ;  but  he  thought 
that  a  Ohristiau  preacher  should  discourse  on  passages  of  the 
Bible,  by  illustrating  their  connexion  and  import,  and  then 
drawing  from  them  natural  and  pertinent  reflections.  He  fek 
pleasure  in  recommending  Unitarian  views  of  the  Gospel;  fkeee 

*  Monthly  Kepositoiy,  x.  523. 
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t^  oontiniied  inqnirieB  of  fift j-fonr  years  senred  to  oonflrm ;  his 
haJbiks  were  formed  under  their  iaflneuce ;  and  by  hn  example, 
even  more  than  by  his  wiidngs,  their  pradioal  efficacy  ivas  de» 
moiwtrated.  To  the  virtues  of  Dr.  Tonlmin  it  would  be  difficnh 
to  do  justice.  In  the  scale  of  moral  and  religioas  worth  he 
stood  high  by  the  snfirages  of  all  who  had  opportmnitiea  of  esti- 
mating his  character.  He  was  not  only  distingaished  by  integ* 
riftyy  independence,  fidelity,  gentleness,  the  most  exemplary 
sel^govemment,  and  the  kindest  consideration  for  others ;  bat 
it  was  evident  that  all  these  qualities  arose  fi*om  his  piety  and 
Christian  &ith.  That  piety,  never  ostentatious,  but  habitually 
energetic,  was  manifested  not  only  in  the  fervour  with  which  he 
conducted  social  worship  and  in  his  administration  of  religious 
ordinances,  but  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, — in  the  activity 
of  his  youth  and  manhood,  in  the  serenity  of  his  age,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  remgnation  to  the  Divine  will, — ^his  cheerful,  thank- 
M  ajniit  under  heavy  trials.  No  common  wound  was  inflicted 
on  Ids  heart  by  the  loss  of  promising  and  amiable  children. 
S^  whatever  were  the  feelings  of  the  man  and  the  &ther,  the 
principles  and  hopes  of  die  Christian  were  unspeakably  stronger; 
hb  eye  was  fixed  on  immortality. 

A  list  of  Dr.  Toulmin's  numerous  works  may  be  seen  in  the 
Monthly  Repodtory,  Vol.  x.  p.  670.  They  are  arranged  under 
thor  respective  heads,  and  amount  altogether  to  fifty-eight,  c^- 
dodre  of  contributions  to  periodical  works. 

Job  David  was  bom  at  Newton  Nottage,  Glamorganshire, 
in  1746.  His  &ther  was  a  Baptist  minister,  of  high  character, 
at  Pen-y-fai,  near  Bridgend.  The  son  having  been  baptized 
was  sent,  in  1766,  to  the  Academy  at  Bristol,  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Hi]^h  and  Caleb  Evans,  both  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
reputation.  Here  he  remained  five  years;  after  officiating  some 
time  at  Pen-y-fid,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Ledgfield  at 
Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  ordained  Oct.  7,  1773. 
When  he  had  lived  at  Frome  thirty  years,  he  removed  to  Taun- 
ton, where  he  officiated  till  Us  ill  health  oUiged  him  to  retire  with 
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his  fiaunilj  to  Swansea.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  he  was  attacked 
bj  a  severe  iUness,  and  he  soon  aftennurds  expired  in  a  verj 
resigned  and  pious  frame  of  mind.  He  was  interred  at  Pen-y-fid 
in  a  vanlt  belonging  to  the  family.  On  the  following  Sondaj, 
two  frmeral  sermons  were  preached  at  Swansea,  (me  in  Welsh 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Jenkins,  the  other  in  English  bj  the  Rev.  R. 
Evans,  at  the  Presbjterian  chapel.  Five  small  publications  on 
controversial  subjects  proceeded  from  Mr.  David's  pen,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  in  the  memoir  from  which  this  sketch  is  taken.  * 


Thomas  Amory,  D.  D. — Dr.  Amory  was  bom  at  Taunton, 
in  1700-1.  The  first  part  of  his  education  was  received  from 
Mr.  Chadwick,  a  Dissenting  minister  there.  In  1717,  he  ac- 
companied Micaijah  Towgood,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow, 
to  the  Academy  of  Messrs.  James  and  Grove.  He  was  examin- 
ed and  approved  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  1722 ;  but, 
being  desirous  of  still  further  improvement,  he  spent  a  shcurt 
time  in  attending  a  course  of  experimental  philosophy  under 
Mr.  Eames,  an  eminent  Dissenting  tutor  in  Moorfields. 

Until  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Amory  preached  once  a  month  as 
an  assistant  at  Lambrook,  near  South  Petherton,  and  at  West 
Hatch  and  Bishop's  Hull,  near  Taunton.  He  also  took  a  part 
in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  at  the  Academy  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  James,  in  coiyunction  with  his  uncle  and  former  tutor, 
Mr.  Grove.  In  1730,  he  was  ordained  at  Paul's  Meeting, 
Taunton,  and  united  in  the  congregation  there  with  Mr.  Bataon; 
but  in  consequence  of  some  pecuniary  misunderstanding,  an- 
other meeting-house  was  built  for  Mr.  Amory  and  his  friends  in 
1732.  Six  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Grove,  he 
became  chief  tutor  of  the  Academy, — ^an  office  which  he  filled 
with  great  success,  and  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  his  zeal,  in- 
tegrity, and  extensive  attainments. 

Mr.  Amory  was  very  happy  and  highly  respected  at  Taunton; 
but  the  prospect  of  being  more  useftd  induced  him  to  beccnne 

*  Tonlmin's  History,  Savage's  Edit 
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afternoon  pfeacher  at  the  Old  Jewry,  London,  in  1759,  Thu 
office  he  exchanged  for  that  of  pastor  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Chandlor,  and  in  1770  he  added  to  his  other  important  duties 
those  of  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Price  as  morning  preacher  at 
Newington  Green.  But  his  ministry  was  not  so  popular  in 
London  as  it  had  been  in  the  country,  which  is  ascribed  partly 
to  his  philosophical  style  of  preaching,  and  partly  to  his  possess- 
ing liberal  religions  opinions.  He  had  previously  received,  by 
diploma  fr<Hn  the  University  of  Bdinburgh,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  and  been  elected  one  of  the  six  Tuesday  lecturers 
at  Salters*  Hall.  Dr.  Amory  was  in  advance  of  most  of  his 
Presbyterian  brethren  on  many  important  and  interesting  sub- 
jects. Al^ugh  his  preaching  was  generally  practical,  he  some- 
times  exposed  with  earnestness  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  as 
eODTeying  narrow  and  unworthy  ideas  of  the  Creator.  He  also 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  decidedly  unscriptural ; 
but  he  maintained  hb  opinions  with  the  utmost  candour,  and 
cherished  the  sincerest  affection  for  those  who  differed  from  him. 
The  right  of  i»ivate  judgment  was  one  vrtach  he  held  to  be  par- 
ticularly sacred.  Disapproving  of  subscription  to  human  for- 
mulas, he  refused  to  comply  with  that  part  of  the  Toleration 
Act  which  required  Dissenting  ministers  to  subscribe  to  certain 
doctrinal  artlries.  And  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  1772  to 
procure  an  enlargement  of  that  statute,  he  joined  in  it  most 
cordially,  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  founded  not  only  upon 
principles  of  natural  justice,  but  also  on  those  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. 

Although  Dr.  Amory  was  not  popular  as  a  preacher,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  he  was  useful.  His  sermons  were  ac- 
curate, solid,  and  affectionate,  and  his  devotional  services  re- 
markable for  their  seriousness  and  fervour.  He  published  many 
sermons,  both  separately  and  in  volumes;  a  few  devotional 
works ;  Mr.  Grove's  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  two  vols. ; 
and  other  less  important  productions.  His  writings  indicate  a 
polished,  vigorous,  and  well  stored  mind,  as  well  as  an  earnest 
desire  to  diffuse  sound  knowledge  on  all  the  great  questions  of 
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religion  and  moralitj.  His  jnetj  was  at  the  same  time  rational 
and  ferventy  founded  on  the  most  enlarged  sentiments  conoem- 
ing  the  Divine  Government,  and  therefore  displajed  in  a  spirit 
of  cheerfhl  devotion,  love,  and  confidence.  ^  It  was  a  prinoii^e 
(continues  Dr.  Kippis*)  that  influenced  his  whole  hehavionr ;  a 
principle  that  rendered  him  strictly  virtuous  in  everj  respect, 
and  peculiarly  amiahle  in  all  the  relations  of  Ufe.  None  could 
excel  him  as  a  hushand,  a  &ther,  a  master,  aad  a  firiend." 

He  retained  his  capacity  of  usefulness  until  within  a  short  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  June,  1774,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  hb  short  illness  commenced,  he  conversed  with  his  fiunily 
on  his  favourite  subject  of  immortality,  and  dwelt  on  the  pleas- 
ing surprise  with  which  he  should  hereafUr  meet,  unspeakably 
improved,  a  beloved  and  amiable  daughter  whom  he  had  lately 
lost.  He  was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields;  his  eolleagne,  Mr. 
White,  delivered  the  oration,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Flexmaa,  of 
Rotherhithe,  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  The  fi^owing  just 
and  beautiful  inscription  appears  upon  his  tomb-stone : 

Hsai  IS  DIPOSITBD  TBI  BODY  OP 

Thomas  AnoaT, 

WHO,  AFTia  HAVING  BUN  BMPLOTBD  POB  MORB  THAN  PIFTT  TBABS 

IN  HUMBLY  BNDBAVOURING  TO  DISCO VBR 

THB  RBLI6I0N  OP  JbSUS  ChRIST 

IN  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PURITY, 

AND  IN  BNDBAVOURING  TO  RBCOMMBND  IT 

TO  THB  PAITH  AND  PRACTICB  OP  MANKIND, 

RB8T8  PROM  HIS  LABOURS, 

AND  RB8I0NBD  HIS  SPIRIT 

INTO  THB  HANDS  OP  THB  FaTHBR  OP  SPIRITS 

AND  THB  FaTHBR  OP  MbRCIBS, 

IN  humblb  hopb  op  accbptancb  and  BTBRNAL  UPB 

THROUGH  JbSUS  ChRIST. 

*  Quoted  by  Wflton,  Din.  Churchei,  VoL  iL  p.  391,  where  a  moreptf- 
tkmlar  account  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Amory  may  be  teen,  with  a  complete  list 
of  hii  works. 


YEOVIL. 


YioviL  it  ft  Urge  and  populous  town,  situated  in  the  great  western 
road  from  Lcmdon  to  Exeter,  being  distant  four  miles  south  from  I?el- 
diester,  nine  east  from  Chard,  and  six  west  from  Sherborne. 

The  town  b  pleasantly  ntnated,  being  defended  from  the  north,  by 
a  range  ofhigh  hills  finely  cuhirated.  The  surface  of  the  8unx>unding 
cavntry  is  pkaringly  difersified  and  well  wooded. 

There  was  formerly  a  large  manufacture  of  woollen  doth )  but  now 
the  princqwl  one  is  of  leather  gloves,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
hands  are  constantly  employed.— ^LLnrsoN. 

Population  in  1811,-^118;  in  1821,-4665;  in  1831/-6921. 
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VICARAGE  STREET  CHAPEL. 

The  town  of  Yeovil  is  interesting  on  account  of 
its  various  religious  antiquities.  For  many  years 
after  the  Conquest  the  manor  was  vested  in  the 
successive  rectors  of  the  parish.  In  1418,  Henry 
the  Fifth  granted  it,  together  with  the  rectory,  to 
the  Ahhot  and  Convent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Bridget,  which  he  had  founded  at  Sion,  in  Middle- 
sex. On  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery,  Henry 
the  Eighth  granted  the  whole  to  his  consort  Queen 
Catherine;  and  fi*om  that  time  it  continued  in  the 
crown  till  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  who  gave 
it  to  two  private  individuals.  The  extent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Yeovil  may  be  ima- 
gined from  the  fact  that,  in  1449,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  among 
which  were  fifteen  belonging  to  the  chantry  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  founded  in  the  parish  church ;  eleven 
belonging  to  the  chantry  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
without  the  church ;  nineteen  belonging  to  another 
chantry  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  within  the  church, 
and  two  belonging  to  the  alms-house.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  which  had  taken 

•  ColUnson's  History  of  Somersetshire,  Vol.  iii.  p.  203. 
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place  in  ecclesiastical  property,  prior  to  the  year 
1662,  the  income  and  influence  of  the  vicar  of 
Yeovil  at  that  time  were  considerable.  But  Henry 
Butler,  the  noble-minded  man  who  then  enjoyed 
them^  esteemed  liberty  of  conscience  far  more,  and 
willingly  gave  up  his  living  rather  than  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  To  him  the 
Unitarian  congregation  owes  its  origin;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  a  few  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  present  members  are  his  lineal  descendants. 
His  profession  at  all  hazards  of  what  he  deemed  to 
be  the  truth,  and  his  repeated  sufferings  for  con- 
science' sake,  appear  to  have  produced  an  attach- 
ment to  the  great  principles  of  religious  liberty 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Butler,  after  his  ejectment,  had  many  adhe- 
rents, among  whom  he  continued  his  ministry.  For 
twenty-six  years  they  held  their  meetings  irregularly, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  enactments  against 
Nonconformity.  The  village  of  Compton,  near 
Yeovil,  was  the  place  to  which  Mr.  Butler  and  his 
friends  most  frequently  resorted.  Many  were  the 
precautions  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  before  they 
could  assemble  to  worship  their  Creator  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  And  yet  the  little  flock  were  severely 
persecuted,  both  minister  and  people  having  been 
on  various  trifling  pretexts  thrown  into  Ilchester 
gaol,  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  forced  to  pay  heavy 
fines.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  passing 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  by  which  the  people  were 
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enabled  to  hire  a  house  or  room  in   the  town  of 
Yeovil.     Still  Mr.  Butler  found  his  situation  dan«> 
gerous^   and  at  length   removed   to  a  place  near 
Frome,  where  he  became  pastor  of  another  Dissent* 
ing  congregation.     Here  his  seal  burned  with  the 
same  ardour ; — "  no  danger  from  enemies,  weather, 
or  indisposition  of  body,  hindered  him  from  meeting 
his  people,  in  private  houses  or  in  Sir  Edward  Sejp- 
mour's  woods,  as  was  thought  most  safe."*    Though 
he  had   only  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  nothing 
would  tempt  him  to  leave  his  people.     He  died  m 
1696,  aged  72,  and  his  last  words  were,  ^' A  brokoi 
and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."* 
After  Mr.  Butlers  removal,  the  congr^ation  at 
Yeovil  were  some  time  without  a  pastor.     About 
the  year  1700,  they  chose  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  Compton,  but  was  stiU  officiating 
in  that  village.    In  1704  they  purchased  the  ground 
on  which  their  temporary  place  of  worship  stood,  and 
erected  a  new  meeting-house.    It  was  originally  the 
site  of  the  chantry  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
already  mentioned   as  without  the  church.      Hie 
deed  by  which   this  property  was   secured  to  the 
congregation  bears  date  May  30th,  1704.  f    At  this 
period,  and  till  his  death  in  1710,  Mr.  Bartlett  di- 
vided his  labours   between    Compton   and  Yeovil 
every  Lord's  Day.     He  also  was  exposed  to  a  series 
of  harassing  persecutions  by  the  neighbouring  ma- 
gistrates.   Yeovil  being  in  one  county  and  Compton 
in  another,  he  sometimes  eluded  their  warrants  for 

♦  Noncon.  Mem.,  VoL  u.  p.  338.       t  Gospel  Advocate,  Vol.  I  p.  349. 
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his  apprebensioti.  On  one  occasion,  the  justices  of 
bodi  places  combined  to  silence  him ;  but  even  this 
scheme  did  not  answer.  Mr.  Bartlett,  supported  by 
m  Higher  Power,  was  enabled  to  preserve  both  his 
integrity  and  his  safety,  and  saw  his  two  churches 
flourish  under  his  care.  Two  memorials  of  his 
ministry  in  Teovil  still  remain.  One  is  a  monument 
which  was  originally  within  the  chapel,  but  is  now 
outside,  near  the  entrance ;  it  bears  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tioii,  in  which  hcmourable  mention  is  made  of  his 
talents  and  virtues.  The  oUier  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's works,  with  the  following  words  on  the  cover : 

"  Mr.  Baxter's  works  in  4 
volvmis:  ths  gift  of  i.  t., 

CinzRN  OF  London,  to 

BIr.  Ed.  Bartlstt,  ministbr  in 

Ybovill,  and  on  his  decease 

TO  HIS  successor  IN  THE 

mini8t1it  there. 
Amo.  Dom  .  1706." 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lobb,  and 
Dr.  Lobb  by  Dr.  Milner.  Of  both  these  ministers, 
as  well  as  of  their  predecessors,  distinct  memoirs 
will  be  given.  Dr.  Milner  quitted  Yeovil  in  1744, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Glass,  who  removed 
fh)m  Collumpton  and  remained  at  Yeovil  six  years. 
The  next  minister  was  Mr.  John  Ward,  well-known 
in  the  West  of  £ngland  as  the  pastor,  for  many 
years,  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Taunton. 
On  his  removal  to  that  town,  in  1759,  the  Yeovil 
people  elected  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas.  This  gentle- 
man settled  here  soon  after  he  finished  his  acade- 
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mical  studies  at  Carmarthen,  and  continued  much 
respected  till  1767.  He  then  accepted  an  invitation 
to  succeed  Dr.  John  Leland,  as  colleague  with  Dr. 
Isaac  Weld,  in  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation, Eustace  Street,  Dublin.* 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Samuel  Perrot,  who  had 
also  been  educated  at  the  Carmarthen  Academy,  of 
which  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Perrot,  was 
many  years  the  President.  Before  he  vrent  to  Yeovil 
he  officiated  successively  at  Frome  and  Devizes,  and 
after  remaining  here  two  years  removed  to  Cork, 
at  which  place  he  was  minister  till  his  death  in 
1796.  Mr.  Perrot's  successor  here  was  Mr.  David 
Graham,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's students  f  at  Northampton,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  entered  in  the  year  1746.  When  he  had 
completed  his  academical  course,  he  settled  at 
Tewkesbury,  and  some  years  afterwards  became  the 
minister  of  this  society ;  here  he  ended  his  labours 
and  his  life,  in  1778,  aged  46.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  James  Marshall,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Rees  and 
Dr.  Kippis,  at  Hoxton;  he  soon  left  Yeovil,  gave 
up  the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits  in  the  metropolis.  Of  his  successor,  Mn 
Howel,  I  have  given  some  account  in  the  histories 
of  other  congregations. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  died  at  Dublin,  in  1786,  in  his  48th  year.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Philip  Taylor,  ^e  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  Dr.  Weld.  This  discourse,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished, conveys  a  high  opinion  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  Mr. 
Thomas.  See  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  Dublin  ministers,  in  aa 
appendix  to  the  services  on  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  Martineau. 

t  Mon.  Rcpos.,  Vol.  x.  p.  687. 
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The  notice  of  this  gentleman  hringd  us  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.     Prior  to  his  removal,  the 
numbers  of  this  society  were  greatly  reduced.    This 
mi^  be  ascribed  to  various  causes,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to    the    formation    of   other    Dissenting 
dmrches  and  the  increasing  impopularity  of  Uni- 
tarianism.      It  appears  that  as  early  as  1722  the 
Presbyterians  at  Yeovil  had  a  minister  of  "hetero- 
dox" sentiments.    We  know  not  how  fiar  Dr.  Milncr 
departed  from  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  but  his 
sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Amory  was  unu 
sually  liberal.     There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  all 
the  subsequent  ministers  have   been  Anti-trinita- 
rians ; — some   were  generally  considered   Arians ; 
three  or  four  agreed  with   Mr.  lindsey  and   Dr. 
Priestley.    It  was  during  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  persecution  of  the  latter  that  the  Yeovil  con- 
gregation most  rapidly  declined.    Afta:  Mr.  Howel  s 
removal,  Mr.  Blake,  of  Crewkeme,  preached  here 
about  a  year,  and  Mr.  Tomline,  of  Northamptoiv 
shire,  also  a  short  time.     The  meeting-house  was 
then  closed  for  several  years ;  but  in  1801  it  wag 
leKipened  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fawcett,  who  cod* 
sented  to  become  the  minister ;  and  from  this  pmod 
\he  prospects  of  the  society  gradually  brightened* 
This  venerable  man  is   the  son   of  the  Rev.   B, 
Fawcett,  of  Kidderminster,  who  was  the  editor  of 
Baxters  "Saint's  Everlasting  Rest*'  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  that  prince  of  Puritans.     The  visitor  at 
Mr.  Fawcett's  picturesque  residence  near  Yeovil,  is 
reminded  of  these  incidents  by  original  and  striking 
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portraits  of  Mr.  Baxter  imd  Mr.  BCTJamin  Fawcett. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  at  Daventry^ 
under  Dr.  Ashworth^  and  was  for  some  time  a 
fellow-student  of  the  late  Mr.  Belsham,  like  whcm 
he  was  originally  of  Calvinistic  sentiments.  More 
than  fourscore  winters  have  now  passed  over  his 
head ;  he  retains  as  firm  a  conviction  as  ever  of  the 
truth  of  his  principles,  and  feels  as  powerfully  as 
ever  their  inestimable  value. 

In  the  year  1809,  the  old  meeting*house  was 
taken  down  and  the  present  erected  on  the  same 
site.  This  building  is  rather  smaU,  and  has  a 
greater  appearance  of  antiquity  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  singing  is  conducted,  with 
tiie  assistance  of  a  small  orgaix,  on  a  few  benches, 
between  the  doors  and  opposite  the  pulpit,  elevated^ 
like  tiie  latter,  a  little  above  the  pews.  At  the 
opening  of  this  chapel,  November  8,  1800,  Mn 
Butcher,  of  Sidmouth,  preached  in  Ae  moming.  «a 
John  iv.  23,  24,  and  Mr.  Howe,  of  Bridport,  in  the 
evening,  on  1  Tim.  i.  1,  2.  Most  of  the  pews  in 
the  new  building  had  been  previously  taken  by 
persons  who  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  att^iding 
Unitarian  worship.* 

Seven  years  afterwards  Mr.  Fawcett  relinquished 
the  pastoral  office,  in  ccmsequence  of  ill  health,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  whose 
valuable  publications,  both  on  Theology  and  Medi- 
cine, are  well  known.  Few  books  have  been  more 
extensively  read   and  admired,  by  those  who  are 

*  Mon.  Repot.,  Vol.  v.  p.  101. 
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anxious  to  possess  cheering  views  of  the  Deity^  than 
Dr.  Smith  s  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Government. 
This  gentleman  left  Yeovil,  in  1820,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  more  closely  to  the  medical  profes* 
sion,  of  which  he  is  now  an  ornament  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  congregation  were  then  served,  a  short 
time,  by  Mr.  John  Owen,  from  the  York  College, 
who  removed  to  Tamworth,  in  Warwickshire,  where 
he  now  resides.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  David 
Hughes,  who  continued  here  eleven  years.  In  1830 
the  congregation  were  encouraged,  by  liberal  offers 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  to  build  a  house  for  the 
minister  on  ground  belonging  to  the  society,  and 
situated  at  a  short  distanpe  from  the  town;  but 
before  the  abode  was  finished,  Mr.  Hughes  removed 
to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  satis- 
£EM;torily  for  his  femily.  Of  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  society  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
from  an  account,  in  a  useful  work  published  monthly 
at  Exeter,*  of  a  recent  congregational  meeting. 
At  this  meeting  a  report  was  read,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  attendance  at  f^e  chapel  had  con- 
siderably increased,  that  die  library  and  Sunday«> 
school  were  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  that  much 
interest  had  been  excited  by  a  course  of  lectures  by 
the  present  minister,  Mr.  Jenkins,  on  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion. 

•  The  Gospel  Advocate,  Vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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Henry  Butler 1662 — 

Robert  Bartlett 1700 — 17 10. 

Theophilus  Lobb,  M.  D 1713 — 1722. 

John  Milner,  D.  D 1722 — 1144. 

Robert  Glass    1746 — 1752. 

John  Ward 1752—1759. 

Samuel  Thomas 1759 1767. 

Samuel  Perrot 1768 — 1770. 

David  Graham 1770 1778. 

James  Marshall 1778 178J. 

John  Howel     1783—1793. 

Samuel  Fawcett 1801 — 18J6. 

T.  SOUTHWOOD  Smith,.M.D 1816 — 1820. 

John  Owen 1820 — 1821. 

David  Hughes  1821-1832. 

John  Jenkins 1832. 


Edward  Bartlett.*— The  account  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  intro. 
ducdon  to  the  ministry  maj  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Having 
been  saminoned  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  to  answer  a 
frivolous  charge  of  sedition^  he  was  asked  bj  what  authority  he 
preached;  he  answered,  "I  am  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and 
woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel ! "  and  he  uttered  the  last 
words  with  such  solemn  seriousness,  that  the  justices  were  sur- 
prised and  for  a  while  continued  silent.  At  length  one  of  them 
asked   him  whether  he  had   been  ordained  bj  a  bishop;  he 

•  This  minister  is  called  Robert  Bartlett  in  the  NoiifxmfonnistB'  Mamo^ 
rial,  but  from  the  inscription  on  Mr.  Baxter's  worics  it  appears  that  bii 
name  was  Edward  or  Edmund,  probably  the  former. 
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replied,  **  There  was  no  bishop  at  that  time,  bnt  1  was  ordained 
bv  lajing  on  (^  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery. " 

Mr.  Bartlett  first  preached  as  a  lecturer  at  Old  Saram,  in 
1652.  After  filling  this  office  two  years,  he  removed  to  Over 
C(»npton,  where  he  discharged  his  pastoral  duties  till  1662. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Bradford,  a  neighbouring  parish, 
and  occasionally  preached  to  some  of  his  affectionate  adherents 
in  a  private  house.  When  he  had  been  here  three  years,  the 
Five-mile  Act  obliged  him  to  go  &rther  off,  and  he  went  to 
Cadbury,  where  he  Uved  with  his  iamily  about  twenty  years, 
privately  exercising  his  ministry  till  the  passing  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Lower  Compton.  The 
remainder  of  his  history  is  given  in  the  account  of  the  congre- 
gation. He  is  said  to  have  been  a  judicious,  learned  man,  of 
the  congregational  persuasion,  but  very  moderate  and  of  a  heal- 
ing spirit.  He  was  humble  in  his  deportment ;  a  plain,  affec- 
tionate, popular  preacher ;  and  took  great  pains  to  speak  to  the 
capacities  of  his  hearers.  When  he  had  liberty  to  preach  pub- 
licly and  according  to  his  own  mind,  lus  plan  was  to  begin  with 
a  short  speech  of  five  or  sue  minutes,  in  order  to  solemnize  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  and  they  were  all  so  desirous  of  hearing 
it,  that  the  whole  congregation  was  generally  present  before  he 
began.* 


Thbophilus  Lobb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in  Londo^^,  in 
the  year  1678.  His  &ther,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Lobb,  was  many 
years  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  in  the  metrc^Us. 
His  grandfather  was  High  Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and,  in  the  year 
]6o9,  M.  P.  for  St.  Michael's,  in  that  county.  By  his  mother'a 
side  he  was  descended  from  two  ejected  ministers,  the  Rev* 
Theophilus  Polwhele,  of  Tiverton,  her  &ther,  aad  the  Rev. 
William  Benn,  of  Dorchester,  her  grandfiither.  Mr.  Lol^ 
pursued  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  first  under  Mr.  Payne,  at 
SaffirDQ  Walden,  and  afterwards  at  Pinner,  in  Middlesex,  under 

•  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  463. 
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the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin.  From  his  diiMfaood  he  had  also 
an  inclination  to  the  stody  of  physic,  and  took  every  opportu- 
nity <^  ofultivating  that  science.  In  1702  he  settled  as  a  Dis- 
senting minister  in  the  town  of  Goildfordy  where  he  met  with 
an  eminent  practitioner  in  {^ysic,  who  was  very  Meadlyy  and 
ftom  whom  he  derived  much  instruction.  About  this  time 
he  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Dr.  Cook,  a  physician  in  the 
West  of  EInglandy  and  a  descendant  of  the  fiunous  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

After  residing  four  years  at  ChiiMford,  Mr.  Lobb  removed  to 
Shaftesbury,  where  he  continued  six  years,  and  began  to  prac- 
tise as  a  physician.  From  thence,  about  the  year  1713,  he 
removed  to  Yeovil.  On  tiiis  occasion  he  entered  into  a  cove- 
nant with  God,  which  he  wrote  at  length,  copying  it  diiefly  from 
Shower's  Character  of  a  Heal  Christiaa.  This  he  renewed 
several  times  afterwards.  His  residence  at  Yeovil  was  remark- 
able for  die  prosperity  which  attended  his  woridlyoiroumstanoes, 
and  the  success  and  reputation  he  acquired  as  a  physician.  He 
also  greatly  prospered  in  his  religious  concerns.  In  his  diary  be 
ikakes  particular  notice  of  the  various  mercies  fi>r  wMoh  at  tills 
period  he  had  reason  to  be  tbankftd. 

Dr.  Lobb  quitted  Yeovil  in  1722,  and  setded  at  Witham,  in 
Essex.  In  the  former  place  his  health  was  not  good,  and  there 
were  differences  in  his  congregadon  respecting  singing;  one 
party  being  for  the  introducdon  of  new  tunes,  and  the  other 
against  it.  As  both  blamed  him  in  the  affidr,  though  he  acted 
with  much  caution,  his  situation  was  hi  from  pleasant. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  die  same  year  that  he  received  from 
Glasgow  a  diploma,  creating  him  Doctor  of  Physic.  After  eoa- 
tinning  ten  years  at  Witham,  Dr.  Lobb  removed  to  London,  in 
consequence  of  an  invitadim  from  the  society  at  Haber^bsh^is' 
Hall.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  with  this  people,  they  were 
much  reduced  in  numb^ ;  and  his  ministry  did  not  tend  to 
revive  them.  In  1734  die  o(mgregation  was  dissolved ;  and  be 
then,  with  the  advice  of  several  of  his  brethren,  applied  wholly 
to  the  practice  of  physic.    Even  when  he  resided  at  Yeovil,  he 
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mfit  with  such  suceeM  aa  a  medical  many  that  it  was  predictad 
the  Dootor  would  ipoil  the  Divine,  and  that  he  would  even*- 
tuallj  give  up  the  ministrj.  He  dedaree,  however,  that  he  wae 
not  conadoas  to  himaelf  of  the  least  inclination,  at  anj  time,  to 
lelinqniah  his  sacred  calling,  for  the  sake  of  any  worldly  advan- 
tage ;  and  that  when  an  end  was  put  to  his  exercise  of  the  pas- 
toral office,  by  the  breaking  up  oi  bis  ecmgregation,  it  was  a 
soocce  of  deep  regret  to  Urn. 

It  was  supposed  by  some,  that  on  his  giving  np  die  ministry 
be  would  ooQsalt  hb  interest  by  oonibrming  to  the  Cfaoroh  of 
England.  But  he  was  fim^y  resolved  to  oonlinne  a  DisseoAier, 
and  joined  the  Independent  church  in  New  Court,  Carey  Street, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury.  During  his 
residence  in  the  country.  Dr.  Lobb  published  several  pieces  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  practice  of  religion,  and  after  Ids  removal 
to  Londoff,  he  gave  to  the  world  various  books  upon  medical 
subjects.*  His  life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  foursoore  and 
five.  He  retained  nearly  to  the  last  all  his  fiM^uities  uninqpalrsd. 
About  a  montii  before  his  death  he  was  rather  low*^irited; 
upon  which  he  remarked,  ''I  know  not  what  should  be  the 
reason  of  it :  my  good  Master  will  not  let  his  M  servant  want 
for  any  thing  in  this  world,  and  I  have  a  well<-grouaaded  hope 
through  grace  of  bemg  happy  in  the  other."  He  died  May  the 
19th,  1763,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields. 


John  Milneb,  D.  D.  —  This  learned  divine  was  bom  in 
1688.  His  academical  studies  were  pursued  under  the  Rev. 
John  Moore,  at  Bridgwater.  It  is  not  known  whwe  he  qwnt 
the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  but  about  1722  he  settled  at 
Yeovil ;  here  he  coadncted  a  large  and  respectable  school.  1m 
1729,he  published  a  Latin  Grammar;  in  1732,a  Greek  Gram-. 
mar;  and  in  1736,  a  Treatise  on  Rhetoric.  In  addition  to 
these  he  gave  the  world  several  other  works,  arising  out  (^  his 

*  A  lin  of  these  and  other  particalan  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Lobb  may  be 
found  in  WOaon's  History,  Vol.  iii.  p.  147. 
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employment  as  a  schoolmaster,  all  evinmng  aa  exlenalve  ae«- 
qnaintaDee  with  the  learned  langoages.  In  HdOy  Dr.  MilnM* 
ddiv^red  at  Taunton  a  disooorse  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Amorj,  in  which  he  incoloated  the  nK)6t  candid  and  enlightened 
sentiments.  In  1741  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Peckham,  near  London.  To  Aw 
j^ace  he  also  transferred  his  echoed,  which  continued  to  enjoj  a 
high  reputation:  at  one  period  he  had  the  celebrated  Oliver 
Gkildsauth  for  his  naher.  in  these  employments  Dr.  Milner 
oontinaed  till  his  death,  Jnne  24th,  1757.  He  pablisbed  several 
single  sermons,  and  a  small  vohnne  of  discoorses  addiessed  to 
the  poor.* 


John  Ward  was  bom  at  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire,  abont 
the  year  1712.  His  fitther  was  a  meroer  in  that  town,  but 
oUiged  to  remove  by  the  odinm  against  him  on  account  of  his 
Whig  priudpies.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  celebrated 
Daniel  De  Foe,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  in  his  fortune  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  success  of  that  author's  plans. 

The  son,  then  very  young,  was  taken  into  the  house  of  a 
pious  and  worthy  aunt  For  the  commencement  of  his  classical 
education  he  was  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Julius  Saunders,  of 
Bedworth,  and  the  Rev.  Ekiward  Brodhurst,  of  Birmingham. 
He  studied  for  the  ministry  under  Dr.  Latham,  at  Findem, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Qarrick;  the  latter  called  on  him,  many  years  afterwards^  at 
l^unton. 

Mr.  Ward's  first  settlement  was  at  Witney.  During  his 
residence  there,  the  rebellion  of  1745  broke  oat;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  being  alarmed  for  the  saiety  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  bore  arms  as  a  soldier.  In- 1747  we  find  him  pur- 
suing  his  own  proper  and  peaceful  profesuon  in  the  metBopoU% 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Maid  Lane,  Sonthwai^.  Hera 
he  remained  till  1752,  when  the  reduced  state  of  the  soeiety 

•  Wilaon. 
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determined  them  to  diatolve ;  and  having  declined  an  offer  to 
become  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Chandler,  at  the  Old  Jewry,  Mr. 
Ward  accepted  an  invitation  from  Yeovil.  Laatlj,  he  was  in- 
iocedy  in  1759,  on  Dr.  Amorj'B  removal  to  London,  to  sneceed 
him  at  the  New  Meeting  in  Taunton.  Here  he  officiated  thirty- 
Ukree  jeara.  His  increasing  infinmtiea  led  him  to  relinquish 
the  mkuBtry  in  1792,  and  five  years  afterwards  he  died,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  dgfaty-four. 

The  talents  and  character  of  Mr.  Ward  are  mentioned  in 
ygfa  terms.  Dr.  Doddridge,  Dr.  Chandler,  and  Dr.  Toulmin, 
1^  testify  to  the  excellence  both  of  his  head  and  heart.  With 
a  considerable  natural  genius,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  a  sound 
judgment,  he  was  a  diligent  reader,  and  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion. His  sermons  were  solid  and  comprehensive ;  his  prayers, 
whether  public  or  domestic,  most  excellent,  always  the  fervent 
effuaioiis  of  a  spirit  habitually  devout.  **  Frequently  (says  hk 
biographer*)  have  I  been  struck  and  affiacted  with  his  propriety 
and  energy,  and  yet  conciseness,  in  that  act  of  devotion  which 
should  9eriaudy  accompany  the  repast  of  our  table,  but  which 
is  generally  performed  in  the  most  thoughtless  and  cursory 
manner."  But  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character  was 
integrity.  Having  formed  his  opinions  carefully,  he  invariably 
acted  upon  them  at  all  haaards,  whether  in  connexion  with 
pc^tical,  religious,  or  social  afbini.  We  have  seen  that  he  had 
the  moral  courage  to  blend  the  character  of  a  soldier  with  that 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  when  he  deemed  the  interests  of 
liberty  at  stake.  By  the  same  rule  he  was  led  in  after  life  to 
avoid  most  scrupulously  the  slighest  evasion  of  a  national 
impost ;  and  though  disposed  to  reprobate  particular  measures 
iHiich  required  new  taxes,  he  contended  that  all  existing  laws  in 
reference  to  the  revenue  should  be  obeyed.  With  regard  to  reli- 
gious concerns  he  was  peculiarly  under  the  influence  of  this 
principle  of  uprightness.  During  his  academical  course  he 
set  no  bounds  to  Ms  inquiries,  and  fearlessly  followed  Truth 
wherever  she  led  him,  which  was  often  far  firom  the  paths  of 

•  Dr.  Toulmin.    See  P.  D.  M.,  Vol.  iy.  p.  241. 
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Calvinism^  in  which  his  childhood  had  been  spent.  In  the 
pulpit  he  oaudonslj  refrained  from  using  phrases  calculated  to 
convej  erroneous  ideas;  nor  would  he  allow  himself  to  be 
present,  on  any  oooaaony  where  he  knew  a  Trinitarian  ioxdogy 
would  be  offered.  Often  was  he  disposed  to  pndse  Qoi  fat  the 
light  which  had  been  diffused,  in  his  time,  by  the  px^impl^  of 
upright  inquirers.  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Ldndsey  he  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  from  their  writings  he  derived  great 
gratification  and  improvement  Mr.  Ward  had  a  dread  of 
adding  to  the  institutions  of  Christianity ;  hence  his  refusal  to 
officiate  on  Christmas  Day  and  the  Fifth  of  November,  and 
hence  his  objectioQ  to  fimeral  services,  which  he  t^qvessly  pn>< 
hibited  in  the  case  of  Bfrs.  Ward,  and  afterwards  in  his  own,  as 
having  no  precedent  in  scripture,  and  being  a  relic  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  Some  of  these  scruples  may  appear 
unwise,  but  the  principle  from  which  they  emanated  demands 
high  admiration;  and  when  exercised  with  that  humili^  to 
which  the  subject  of  this  memmr  was  conspicuous,  it  cannot 
frdl  to  render  the  Christian  useful,  respected,  and  bdoved,  htuppy 
both  in  life  and  in  death. 


David  Hughes  was  the  son  of  a  venerable  minister  of  the 
same  name,  once  settled  at  Wincanton,  and  a  brother  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  long  minister  at  Honiton.  For  many  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  business,  at  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire, 
and  possessed  considerable  reputation  on  account  of  his  mecha- 
nical and  scientific  attainments.  Becoming  unsuccessful,  and 
having  a  good  share  of  theological  knowledge,  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the  year 
1821  he  received  an  invitation  fi^m  Yeovil,  and  accordingly 
removed  thither  with  a  large  fiunily.  Here  he  laboured  zeal- 
ously :  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  services  were  much  valued,  and 
he  was  highly  re^>ected  by  his  brethren  in  the  district.  How- 
ever, in  1832  he  was  induced  to  emigrate  to  America,  by  the 
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hope  of  finding  in  that  country  those  means  of  providing  for  his 
large  femiljr  which  he  conld  not  procure  in  his  native  land. 

Mr.  Ht^hes  left  England  abont  the  end  of  May,  and  reached 
Montreal  after  a  voyage  of  nine  weeks.  Hie  period  of  his 
arrhral  was  one  of  die  greatest  distress  in  this  part  of  Canada, 
in  oomeqnence  of  the  devastation  produced  by  the  ravages  of 
the  cboleim.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  town,  that  aoeommoda* 
tioQ  could  only  be  obtained  for  die  travellers  by  the  active  intor* 
position  of  a  gendeman  to  whom  Mr.  Hughes  made  himself 
known,  and  whose  kindness  to  him  and  his  family  was  most 
invaluable.  Mr.  Teulon,  the  Mend  to  whom  we  refer,  imme- 
diately made  known  the  arrival  of  an  Unitarian  minister  to 
other  Unitarians  in  Montreal ;  the  strongest  interest  was  imme- 
diately exdted,  and  several  merchants  and  their  ladies  called  on 
Urn  to  offisr  every  assistance  in  furthering  his  views.  A  depu- 
tation also  waited  on  him  to  solicit  a  service  on  the  following 
Lord's  Day ;  he  assented ;  for  some  particular  reason  they  then 
requested  him  to  preach  on  a  given  text — **  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified"— to  this  he  also  assented ;  on  which  they  applied  at  the 
whole  round  of  chapels  for  the  use  of  a  pulpit,  but  were  uni- 
formly repulsed.  They  then  obtained  permission  to  use  a  school- 
room, where  Mr.  Hughes  addressed  about  eighty  Unitarians,  with 
such  acceptance  that  they  determined,  if  possible,  to  fix  him 
with  them ;  they  immediately  subscribed  £60  for  fitting  up  a 
store-room,  capable  of  acccommodating  one  hundred  persons, 
and  negotiated  for  a  dwelling-house  in  which  to  settle  his 
fiunily.*  Having  preached  twice  on  the  Sunday,  and  once  in 
the  week,  on  the  9th  of  August  he  embarked  in  the  steam-boat 
to  accompany  his  daughter  to  the  house  of  a  lady  with  whom 
she  had  been  previously  engaged  to  reside.  He  left  his  family  , 
in  good  health  and  spirits,  but  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by 
the  mysterious  disease  then  prevalent ;  and  within  sixteen  hours 
all  his  cares  and  troubles  were  over, — ^he  breathed  his  last. 
During  Mr.  Hughes's  short  stay  in  Montreal,  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  his  brethren  by  an  unassuming  piety,  a  suavity  and 

•  Unit.  Chron.,  Vol.  i.  p.  262. 
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benignitj  of  dispoeitioiiy  and  a  calm  and  rational  annnnciatiim 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  tmth  of  God.  Scenes  of  fotnie 
nsefhlnessy  in  the  service  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  seemed  to  be 
opening  for  him ;  great  was  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
tried  to  secure  the  benefits  of  his  ministry;  bitter  was  the 
angnish  of  the  widow  and  &therlessy  bnt  thej  were  able  to  saj, 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  remgnation,  to  Him  whose  providence 
does  nothing  in  vain,  **  Father,  not  onr  will,  but  thine  be  done." 


ILMINSTER. 


This  name  is  Saxon,  signifying  the  chnrch  upon  the  river  lie. 
The  town  stands  on  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Somerton  to 
Chard,  and  from  Taunton  to  Crewkeme,  and  is  distant  twelve  miles 
south-east  from  Taunton,  five  north  from  Chard,  and  ten  south  from 
Langport.    The  situation  is  low,  but  very  pleasant. 

History  has  been  silent  concerning  this  place  during  the  many  cen- 
turies in  which  it  was  possessed  by  the  Abbots  of  Muchelney, — a  case, 
mdeed,  common  enough  with  places  that  belonged  to  monastic  socie- 
ties. The  abbots  had  a  grange  here  in  a  spot  near  the  church,  now 
called  Court  Barton,  on  the  east  side  of  which  there  is  a  house  called 
Court  Hall,  now  converted  into  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

In  a  field  north-west  of  the  town,  called  Beacon  Field,  a  very  beau- 
tifiil  and  extensive  prospect  opens  to  the  view,  extending  northward 
over  a  rich  flat  country,  to  Mendip  Hills,  eastward  into  part  of  Dor- 
setshire, and  southward  to  Bere  and  Seaton,  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
part  of  Devonshire.  The  surrounding  country  is  so  very  populous, 
that  frt>m  one  ^t  on  this  eminence  the  eye  commands  thirty  parish 
churches  vrithin  the  distance  of  eight  miles. — Collinson. 

Population  m  1811,-2160;  in  1821,— 2166 1  in  1831,-2967. 


OLD  MEETING. 

The  minister  ejected  firom  this  parish  was  Mr. 
William  Alsop.  He  removed  to  London^  probably 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
To  him,  however^  this  congregation  owes  its  origin ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  example  and  instruct 
tions  influenced  the  earliest  members  long  after  his 
removal.  About  the  year  1675,  Mr.  William  Hunt^ 
an  ejected  schoolmaster,  removed  to  Ilminster,  He 
was  master  of  the  free-school  at  Salisbury  till  1662 ; 
and  ten  years  afterwards,  on  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence^  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Dis- 
senting congregation  in  that  city.  The  declaration 
being  recalled,  he  was  again  deprived  of  a  useftil 
and  honourable  employment;  it  was  some  time 
afterwards  that  he  removed  to  Uminster,  near  which 
town  he  was  bom ;  here  he  resumed  his  office  as  a 
Kchool master,  for  which  his  extensive  acquirements 
well  fitted  him ;  but  he  was  once  more  obliged  to 
rease,  and  in  1684  he  died.* 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  excellent  man  pri- 
VHtoly  uidal  the  cause  of  Nonconformity  at  Ilmin- 
n(oi\     Tho  first  regularly  appointed  pastor  appears 

•  NoQcon.  Mem.,  Vol.  il.  p.  645. 
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to  have  been  Mr.  Edmund  Batson^  who  settled  here 
in  1694^  soon  after  he  had  finished  his  studies  at 
Taunton.  Three  years  afterwards^  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall^  who  continued  to  offi- 
ciate till  his  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  congregation  then 
elected  his  son^  Mr.  Nicholas  Marshall;  in  1716> 
this  minister  had  three  himdred  hearers^  and  the 
society  aft;erwards  flourished  imder  his  care;  he 
died  in  1725. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Nonconformists  at  11- 
minster,  who,  like  those  in  most  other  places,  called 
themselves  Presbyterians,  provided  themselves  with 
a  place  of  worship.  The  first  house  of  prayer  was 
probably  small ;  but  the  number  of  Mr.  N.  Marshall's 
hearers  warranted  the  erection  of  another  building, 
which  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1719.  The 
exact  site  of  the  former  is  unknown ;  that  of  the 
present  is  near  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the 
town.  It  has  been  enlarged  since  it  was  first  built, 
and  is  now  capable  of  seating  more  than  four  hun- 
dred persons.  Its  appearance  is  interesting ;  in  the 
front  are  two  gothic  windows;  the  approach  is 
through  a  burial-ground,  where  rest  the  remains  of 
several  ministers  and  members  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Marshall  was  succeeded  in  1725 
by  Mr.  James  Strong  and  Mr.  Thomas  Collins. 
Mr.  Collins  had  been,  for  seven  years,  the  minister 
of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Temple  Coombe, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  probably  continued  to 
fill  the  office  of  pastor  there  in  conjunction  with 
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that  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Strong  at  Ilminster.  In 
1735,  Mr.  Collins  removed  to  Bridport,  and  Mr. 
Strong  undertook  the  whole  charge,  which  he  re- 
tained till  1738,  when  he  died.  Though  the  con- 
gregation was  numerous  at  this  period^  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Strong,  after  the  retirement  of  his  colleague, 
was  only  <£40.  per  annum. 

On  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Strong,  there 
was  a  division ;  and  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  West  withdrew,  and  built  another 
meeting-house  at  Broadway.  Whether  this  seces- 
sion was  occasioned  by  a  difference  in  the  tastes  or 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  people^  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain ;  it  was  probably  the  latter.  Col- 
lins, Strong,  and  West,  were  all  in  advance  of  their 
contemporaries  on  points  relating  to  religious  liberty, 
ns  well  as  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  Calvin.  Concerning  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Marshall,  during  whose 
n)inistry  the  present  chapel  was  built,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  the  appointment  of  Collins 
Hud  Strong  as  his  successors  indicates  that  the  con- 
gregation had  been  infected  with  the  *' Ariomania"* 
of  tho  West  of  England.  Most  of  the  successors 
of  thi>so  irent lemon  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
pioniinent  features  of  "orthodoxy,"  and  have  at^ 
luehtnl  peculiar  importance  to  the  practice  of  wor- 
Kluping  "One  Gwl  the  Father,"  in  contradistinc- 


•  Thr  Www  KiMii  hy  Mo5«a*s.  Bogiie  ami  Bennett  to  tho«e  who  followed 
thr  r»Hm|»lo  t>l  IViiYc,  HiOlct,  Foster.  Slogdon,  and  Billingdey. 
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tion  to  ''One  God  in  Three/'  and  ''Three  Gods  in 
One." 

The  names  of  the  subsequent  pastors  will  be 
given  in  the  usual  list,  and  a  few  particulars  of 
their  lives  in  the  biographical  department. 

The  congregation  continued  large  till  about  the 
year  1770.  Before  that  time  there  were  no  other 
Dissenting  chapels  in  the  town,  and  few  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Afterwards,  the  people  who  once 
came  from  the  surrounding  villages  to  worship  in 
the  Presbyterian  chapel  erected  buildings  for  them- 
selves. The  inhabitants  at  Ilminster  have  at  pre- 
sent an  Independent  chapel,  a  small  society  of 
Methodists,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion. These  circumstances,  and  the  fearless  avowal 
of  Unitarian  sentiments  on  every  suitable  occasion, 
have  been,  of  late  years,  unfavourable  to  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  this  ancient  church.  The  pre- 
sent number,  however,  is  not  inconsiderable;  it 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  exclusive 
of  a  thriving  and  well-conducted  Sunday-school, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  children.  This  institution 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1790 ;  the  present  min- 
ister has  paid  much  attention  to  it,  and  has  been 
ably  supported  by  his  young  friends.  The  congre- 
gation also  support  a  chapel  library  and  a  fellow- 
ship fimd. 
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William  Alsop 1662 — 

William  Hunt,  M.  A 1675—1684. 

Edmund  Batson 1693 — 1697. 

Thomas  Marshall 1697 — 1705* 

Nicholas  Marshall 1705 — 1725. 

* 

Thomas  Collins 1725 — 1735. 

Jambs  Strong 1725—1738. 

William  West 1738—1744. 

John  Cranch 1745 — 1746. 

Joseph  Kekch 1747 — 1776. 

Jacob  Hayes 1776—1780. 

Richard  Parminter 1781 — 1787. 

Thomas  Jeremy 1787—1788. 

John  Taylor 178^—1790. 

John  Noon 1788—1791. 

Joseph  Gummer 1791 — 1798. 

William  Tullidelph  Proctor....  1799 — 1801. 

Jambs  R.  Harris 1802—1808. 

John  Evans 1809—1816. 

William  Williams 1818—1819, 

Thomas  Bowen 1820—1823. 

Edward  Whitfield • .  1823. 


The  R«v.  Edmund  Batson  was  a  student  under  Mr.  War- 
reui  and  began  to  preach  in  1693.  His  first  settlement  waa  at 
IUninster>  firom  whence  he  removed  to  Clapham,  in  1697,  where 
he  ooutinued  till  1706 ;  he  then  sooeeeded  Mr.  Matthew  Warren 
and  Mr.  Emanuel  Hartford,  the  respected  pastors  of  P^'a  Meet- 
ing, Taunton.  For  some  jrvars  he  had  a  colleague  in  the  pas- 
ti^nJ  office,  Mr.  Thomas  Cornish,  who  dying  in  1714,  Mr.  Bat- 
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son  continued  sole  pastor  till  about  the  year  1730^  when  Mr. 
Amory  was  chosen  to  assist  him.  Although  requiring  his  aid  on 
account  as  well  of  his  advanced  age  and  many  infinmties  as  of 
the  great  labours  of  his  office,  he  would  not  reUoquish  any  part 
of  his  salary^  which  so  displeased  some  members  of  his  congre- 
gation^ that  they  withdrew  and  formed  another  society,  of  which 
Mr.  Amory  became  the  pastor.  Before  the  division,  the  P^res- 
byteriaa  congregation  at  Taunton  conusted  of  fifteen  hundred 
hearers,  and  so  great  was  the  throng,  that  unless  persons  went 
early  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  get  to  their  pews.  Mr. 
Batsou  was  entirely  laid  aside  by  the  infirmities  of  age  for  two 
years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1735.  * 


The  Rev.  James  Strong  was  bom  in  1686,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  Academy  at  Taunton.  He  was  ordained 
at  Gunrowson,  in  Cornwall,  where  he  preached  a  few  years. 
His  next  settlement  was  at  Langport,  from  which  place  he  re- 
moved  to  Ilminster  in  1725.  I^  this  situation  he  closed  his  life 
and  labours.  May  2]8t,  1738,  in  the  fifiy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Strong  was  the  author  of  "The  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism  revised,  and  rendered  fit  for  general  use."  This 
being  composed  upon  the  Anti-Calvinistic  plan,  drew  forth  some 
**  Remarks"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Guyse,  of  London,  which  were 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Strong.  He  also  published  "A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Henry  Grove,  preached  at 
Taunton,  March  3,  1738."  His  own  funeral  discourse,  preached 
by  Mr.  Amory,  was  published  "  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
ministers  present."  The  following  passages  shew  in  what  manner 
Mr.  Strong  discharged  his  ministerial  duties.  "  He  sought  for 
Christianity  in  the  Scriptures  by  a  critical  and  constant  study  of 
them,  and  by  earnest  prayer.  These  were  the  standard  of  his 
&ith  and  practice,  and  by  these  he  tried  the  creeds  and  systems 
of  &lHble  men.  He  did  not,  as  the  manner  of  too  many  is,  first 
settle  his  faith  by  the  favourite  opinions  of  a  party,  and  then 

*  Toulmin'f  History  of  Taunton. 
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read  the  Scriptures  with  a  dispoeitioii  to  see  nothing  in  them 
which  would  not  agree  with  these :  but  he  endeavoured  to  find 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  sacred  writings^  and  bj  this  tried  the 
truth  of  o^onions  he  had  before  embraced,  or  that  were  afterward 
recommended.  This  impartial  studj  of  the  Scriptures,  joined 
with  a  solid  judgment  and  an  honest  heart,  and  succeeded  bj 
the  Divine  blessing,  qualified  him  to  recommend  to  advantage 
the  best  religion  to  his  hearers/' — **  Farther,  he  was  a  thorough 
and  a  consistent  Dissenter.  A  regard  to  Christ  as  sole  King 
and  Lord  in  his  church,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  a  perfect 
rule  of  faith  and  manners,  and  to  the  unalienable  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment, — determined  him  to  dissent  from 
the  Established  Church,  and  reject  their  claims  of  authority  in 
matters  religious,  and  their  additions  to  the  fidth  and  worship  of 
the  gospel.  This  same  principle  made  him  also  reject  equally 
like  claims  and  additions  made  bj  those  who,  dissenting  finnn 
the  national  church,  and  without  the  countenance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  pretend,  with  a  verj  ill  grace,  to  a  pOwer  they  con- 
demn in  others;  and,  self-condemned,  invade  those  rights  of 
conscience  they  maintain  as  sacred  against  the  Elstablishment 
As  he  disliked  everj  thing  of  an  imposing  temper  in  others,  he 
kept  clear  of  it  himself;  he  stood  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  him  firee,  and  abhorred  to  lord  it  over  Ood's 
heritage ;  allowing  all  the  same  liberty  he  took  for  himself,  and 
maintaining  a  great  esteem  and  friendship  for  those  who,  in 
pursuance  of  this  liberty,  greatly  differed  firom  the  sentiments  he 
embraced  as  true.''  * 


OTHBR  MINISTERS  AT  ILMINSTER. 

Mr.  Cranch  removed  fircHU  Modbury,  and  continued  pastor 
hf^ro  tUl  his  death,  March  25,  1745. 

Mr.  Kkech,  chosen  two  years  afterwards,  abo  ended  his  days 
horciu  1770. 

*  Amory's  Sctmon  ou  tho  Death  of  Strong,  1738,  p.  33. 
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Mr.  Hates,  a  native  of  Broadway,  pursued  his  studies  under 
Mr.  Rooker,  at  Bridport,  and  gave  up  the  ministry  in  this  town. 

Mr.  Parmintbr,  another  of  Mr.  Booker's  pupils,  lived  some 
^me  as  a  minister  at  Wellington,  preached  a  few  months,  during 
Mr.  Fawcett's  illness,  at  Kidderminster,  and  then  settled  at  B- 
minster,  whence  he  removed  to  Widdiscombe,  where  he  died. 

Mr.  Noon  was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  and  educated  at 
Daventrj ;  he  left  this  congregation  for  one  at  Lambrook,  and 
went  from  Lambrook  to  Poole,  but  not  as  a  preacher. 

Mr.  Taylor  became  a  Quaker,  and  kept  a  school  in  Lan- 
cashire after  he  resigned  his  connexion  with  Mr.  Noon ;  he  had 
previously  been,  for  a  short  time,  successivelj  classical  tutor  at 
Daventrj,  and  minister  at  Walmeslej. 

Mr.  GuMMBR  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Pether- 
ton ;  he  also  was  a  Daventry  student.  Before  he  settled  at  B- 
minster  he  officiated  both  at  Hereford  and  Worcester;  he  after- 
wards lived  in  London  and  other  places,  but  without  a  stated 
charge. 

Mr.  Proctor,  the  son  of  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Oldburj,  received 
his  academical  education  at  Northampton. 

Mr.  Harris,  another  pupil  of  Mr.  Booker,  was  ordstined  at 
Lyme  in  1775,  and  continued  minister  of  the  Independent  con- 
gregation there  till  1801,  when  he  relinquished  his  office  in 
consequence  of  his  embracing  Unitarianism ;  he  removed  to  B- 
minster,  and  died  there  in  1808. 

Mr.  Evans  resigned  his  office  as  pastor  of  the  congregation 
in  consequence  of  ill  health,  went  to  Carmarthen,  where  he 
preached  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Evesham. 

Mr.  Williams  studied  for  the  ministrj  at  Carmarthen ;  he 
had  been  settled  at  Bminster  onlj  one  year  when  he  was  taken 
off  by  consumption,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

Mr.  BOWBN  removed  to  Walsall,  where  he  is  stUl  livkg. 
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''  Crokbhorn  b  seete  under  the  rootes  of  an  hille.  Ther  I  saw 
nothing  very  notable.  Yet  ther  ys  a  praty  crosse  environid  with  smaul 
jMDerSy  and  a  praty  tonne  house  yn  the  market  place.** — ^Lbland. 

**  A  Tery  ancient  town,  known  in  the  Saxon  times  by  the  name  of 
Cjiucejine,  which  b  con^unded  of  the  words  Cpuce  a  cross,  and 
6a|me  a  cottage,  or  place  of  retirement.  There  b  no  doubt  that  thb 
name  was  applied  to  it  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  churches 
were  rare,  and  hermitages  or  ceUs  were  the  usual  places  of  religious 
assodations.'* 

"It  b  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  vale,  weU  wooded  and  watered, 
and  surrounded  mth  culti?ated  eminences,  which  command  extensive 
and  very  beautiful  prospects." — Collinson. 

Population  in  1811,-^021 ;  in  1821,-3434;  in  1831,-3789. 
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In  the  year  1662,  the  incumbent  at  Crewkerne 
was  Mr.  Tomkins.  He  was,  at  first,  among  the 
sufferers  for  conscience'  sake,  but  was  afterwards 
tempted  to  conform.*  Some  of  his  hearers,  how- 
ever, were  less  flexible;  and,  having  adopted  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity,  steadily  adhered  to 
them.  For  two  years,  from  1665  to  1667,  they 
had  the  ministerial  services  of  Mr.  James  Steven- 
son, who  had  been  ejected  from  the  living  of  Mar- 
tock  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  at  length  driven 
from  the  parish  entirely  by  the  Oxford  Act.-j-  He 
then  removed  to  Crewkerne,  and  preached  in  his 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  VoL  U.  p.  389. 

t  The  drcumttmces  in  whidi  thif  act  was  passed  increase  our  deleM»- 
tlon  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  it.  So  completely  had  higotry  and  spi* 
Ht\ial  pride  hardened  the  hearts  of  the  Government,  that  they  disregarded 
alike  the  warnings  of  God  and  the  miseries  of  man.  At  the  very  mocnent 
they  were  passing  this  tyrannical  statute,  the  plague  was  devastatiag 
the  metropolis,  and  the  ^ected  ministers  (whom  it  was  their  object  to 
punlah)  were  almost  the  only  persons  who  had  sufficient  courage  and  b^ 
npvttlonce  to  visit  the  abodes  of  pestilence  and  comfort  its  unhappy  victims. 
When  the  new  ministers  of  the  city  churches  fled  and  left  their  tlodn  in 
the  utmost  extremity,  these  noble-minded  men  entered  the  forsaken  pu^its, 
wtnt  (torn  house  to  house  on  their  errands  of  mercy,  and  by  their  pubBo 
and  private  exertions,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  hce  of  death  wore  a 
\pM  gHaatly  smile.  And  how  were  they  rewarded  ?  By  the  thanks  of  the 
I  louso  iif  (Commons  t  By  the  spontaneous  and  loudly  expressed  gratitude 
of  \\w  KluR  aiul  |KM>pto  ? — No;  but  by  being  hunted  firom  place  to  place  as 
Iwlngn  unwoi*thy  the  blessings  of  freedom  or  even  the  common  courtesies 
or  U(mI    All  uath.  a  wicked,  enslaving  oath,  was  tendered  them,  and  if 
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own  hired  house.  Here^  however^  he  was  not  more 
safe,  for  he  met  with  many  enemies^  some  of  whom 
threatened  to  hum  down  his  house.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years  he  returned  to  Martock^  and  partly 
supported  himself  hy  practising  as  a  physician^  for 
which  he  had  prepared  himself  while  Uving  in 
Holland  many  years  previously.  When  the  indul- 
gence was  published^  he  again  preached  at  Martock 
in  a  licensed  house^  and  continued  his  benevol^it 
attempts  to  do  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men 
till  his  death  in  1685.  His  talents  and  character 
rendered  him  highly  respected  by  many  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen ;  but  the  trials  and  losses 
he  experienced  were  very  greats  and  would  have 
subdued  his  spirit  if  he  had  not  firmly  trusted  in 
God«  and  steadfostly  determined  that  ''his  heart 
should  not  reproach  him  as  long  as  he  lived."  * 

Mr.  Stevenson's  labours  at  Crewkeme  were  of 
short  duration,  but  the  influence  of  his  instructions 
and  example  were  felt  long  after  he  left.  The  next 
mkuster  of  whom  any  traces  remain,  is  Mr.  Robert 
Knight,  who  probably  settled  with  the  congregation 
before  the  comm^icement  of  the  last  century.-f  In 
1715  he  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  hearers;  he 
was  living  in  1739,  but  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
then  old  and  disabled,  from  the  circumstance  that 

%  idnd  Piavidenoe  had  not  Bustained  in  the  mott  eztraordioaiy  manner 
thoM  who  refoted  it,  hmdreds  of  learned  and  excellent  men  would  have 
poriflked  for  want  or  been  reduced  to  beggary ! 

*  Tbett  were  hii  own  wordi.    See  an  intarestiog  memoir  of  hit  Ule, 
NonooB*  Mem.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
t  Mr.  WUfon**  MSS. 

R 
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Mr.  John  ColUer  was  the  pastor  of  the  congregatimi 
in  the  preceding  year.      The  exact  dates  of  Mr. 
Collier's  s^lement  and  removal  are  unknown ;  nor 
have  we  any  other  certain  information  till  we  come 
to  the  settlement  of  the  first  Mr.  !Kake.    Seteral 
persons  now  living  remember  to  have  heard  that  a 
Mr.  Hallett  was  his  immediate  predecessor.    Mr« 
Blake  began  his  mmistey  a*  Crewkenie  in  the  year 
1754;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  at  the  end  of 
nearly  fbrty^five  years.    The  subsequent  ministers 
have  been  Mr.  Wilson^  from  the  York  Cdlegpe,  and 
now  at  Newbury^  and  Mr.  Walker.    The  c(mgr^ 
gaticm  has  never  been  very  large ;  and  within  the 
last  few  years  removals  and  deaths  have  diminished 
its  numbers ;  but  it  is  still  respectable  for  its  siae^ 
the  intelligence  of  its  members^  and  the  useful  in* 
stitutions  it  supports^  consisting  of  a  good  Sunday- 
school  formed  in  1796,  and  a  chapel  library  of  six 
hxmdred  books  and  pamphlets,  commenced  in  1825. 
Unitarian  opinions  have  been  cherished  here  for 
many  years.     There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  die 
ministers  have  been  Trinitarians  since  the  erection 
of  the  chapel,  the  date  of  which  is  1733. 

Accounts  of  any  previous  place  of  worship  except 
Mr.  Stevenson's  ''own  hired  house,"  have  been 
sought  in  vain.  The  present  building  is  of  the 
plainest  kind,  but  is  substantially  and  comfortably 
fitted  up.  Its  dimensions  are  42  feet  by  24 ;  there 
are  two  galleries ;  and  adjoining  the  chapel  is  a 
small  burial-ground.  In  the  year  1811,  considerable 
repairs  were  effected,  including  a  new  roof  and  new 
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pews,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  <£400.  Within 
the  huilding  are  four  monuments;  the  first  is  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Blake,  Sen.,  Mrs.  Blake,  his  wife, 
and  Hannah^  their  daughter;  the  second  in  memory 
of  Haimah,  first  wife  of  Mr.  Blake,  Jun.,  and 
Hannah,  his  only  daughter  by  that  lady ;  the  third 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Btuckcy,  of  Langport,  who 
died  in  1750,  aged  54  years,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
JoUifie,  erected  by  Samuel  Sparks,  Esq. ;  the  fourth 
in  memory  Qf  Mr.  Blake,  Jun.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Dr.  Blake,  of  Taunton,  one  a[  the  surviving 
brothers  of  Mr.  Blake,  Jun.,  to  add  an  inscription 
recording  the  death  of  the  second  wife  of  that  gen- 
tleman. The  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  the 
two  ministers  are  as  follow : 

As  A  THIBUTS  or  FILIAL  pUTT  AND  AFFECTION,  THIQ  MONU^tf^NT, 
BRBCTBD  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  ReY.  WiLLIAM  BlAKS,  MIN- 
ISTER OF  THIS  CONGREGATION  DURING  THE  LONG  PERIOD  OF 
FORTT-FIVB  TEARS.      He  DIED  MaRCH  29,  1799,  AGED  69. 

A  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERD  O'eR  THE  LITTLE  FLOCK 

Committed  to  his  charge  ;  his  Master's  will 
With  zeal  he  did  enforce,  and  lived  his  law. 

M.  S. 

OF 

Rev.  William  Blake,  son  of  Rev.  William  and  Hannah  Blake> 
WHO,  having  ^zealously  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  or  A  minister  of  this  congregation  for  twenty-five 

years,  and  having  lived  RB8PB0TBD  AND  BELOVED,  DIED  SIN- 
CERELY  LAiyiNTED    BY  BIS  FAMILY,   FRIENDS,  AMD    RELATIONS, 

ISth  FEBmuABY,  1821,  aged  47. 

What  though  the  grave  closes  over  the  righteous 
man  ;  still  his  example  lives. 

r2 
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TOMKINS   1662—1665. 

James  Stevenson 1665 — 1667. 

Robert  Knight 1690—1738. 

John  Collier.  * 1738 — 

Hallstt — 1754. 

WILLLA.M  Blakb^  Sen 1754—1798. 

William  Blake,  Jun 1798—1821. 

William  Wilson 1821—1823. 

Samuel  Walker 1823. 


Mr.  Blake,  Sen.,  was  descended  from  jnous  and  worthjances- 
ton,  a  ooUatend  branch  of  the  fiunilj  of  that  true  patriot,  Admi- 
ral Blake.  His  grand&ther,  the  Rev.  Malachi  Blake,  a  Noneon- 
fiMrmiat  minister,  resided  at  Blagdon,  four  miles  from  Tannton* 
This  gentleman  laid  the  fonndadon  of  the  Dissenting  congrega- 
tion at  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Doke  of  Monmonth,  to  whose  canse  he  had  been  friendlj,  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  home ;  he  went  to  London,  disguised 
in  a  lay  dress  with  a  tye-wig  and  a  sword.  He  had  three  sons, 
John,  Malachi,  and  William.  The  latter,  a  wodstapler,  in 
TanntOD,  died  at  a  good  (dd  age,  highly  respected,  and  left  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  ^e 
youngest  of  these  children ;  he  was  bom  July  7,  1790,  received 
his  classical  learning  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxly,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Elstablished  Church  in  Taunt(m;  and,  in  1749,  commenced 
his  academical  studies  at  Northampton,  under  Dr.  Doddridge. 
On  leaving  the  Academy,  he  settled  with  the  congregation  at 
Crewkeme,  and  was  ordained  there  May  11,  1757.  Here, 
diough  he  recdved  eeveral  earnest  invitations  from  odier  places, 
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he  spent  the  whole  of  his  fhture  life,  zealously  discharging  the 
daties  of  his  office.  Feeling  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned 
his  connexion  as  pastor,  Jnlj  29,  1798 ;  but  he  did  not  whdlj 
withdraw  firom  public  services  till  a  few  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Blake  was  one  of  those  who,  in  teaching  others,  plainly 
evinced  his  own  belief  of  the  truths  he  tried  to  impress  upon 
their  minds.  His  occasionallj  authoritative  manner,  tempered 
with  mildness  and  benevolence,  gave  the  air  of  paternal  admo- 
nition to  his  public  discourses.  In  social  life  he  was  a  kind  and 
tender  husband;  an  affectionate,  indulgent  parent;  a  sincere  and 
warm  friend ;  candid,'  generous,  and  humane  to  all.  Though 
grave  and  sedate,  he  ever  discovered  an  habitual  cheerfulness, 
and  such  equanimitj,  that  few,  if  any,  ever  saw  his  temper 
ruffled,  or  his  mind  discomposed.  No  one  lived  more  under 
the  constant  influence  of  the  all-sustaining  principles  of  a  super- 
intending providence  and  a  future  state  of  immortality.  Hence 
he  derived  support  and  comfort  under  all  the  afflictions  of  life ; 
and  well-grounded,  unshaken  hope  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Mr.  Blake  was  twice  married,  and  had  five  children,  four  of 
whom  survived  both  their  parents ;  the  eldest  was  Dr.  Malachi 
Bbike,  of  Taunton ;  and  the  second,  the  Rev.  William  Blake, 
who  succeeded  to  his  fether's  ministerial  charge.  His  fmieral 
sermon  was  preached  and  given  to  the  public  through  die  press 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Thomas.* 


Mr.  Blake,  Jun.,  was  bom  at  Crewkeme,  March  29,  1773. 
He  received  the  early  part  of  his  classical  education  at  Litton, 
in  Dorsetshire,  under  the  Rev.  James  Kircup,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Free  School  in  Crewkeme.  From  a  child  he  was  remark- 
able for  piety,  diligent  and  regular  attention,  a  steady  and  solid 
progress  in  learning,  and  a  considerable  talent  for  calculations. 


*  An  Appendix  containi  the  Address  and  Prayer  delivered  at  the  inter- 
ment, and  a  memoir  of  the  deceased,  by  Dr.  Toulmin ;  also  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Blake'i  character,  and  an  elegiac  poem,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Webb. 
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Having  omiifiesled  a  fixed  denre  to  devote  hiniself  to  the 
BuniBtrj,  he  went,  in  1790,  to  the  Academj  at  Northampton, 
then  midflr  die  eaie  of  Uie  Rev.  Mr.  Hofsef.  Here  he  pnnmed 
hb  stodiea  wilk  dffigence,  and  b j  hie  regabr  habatSy  intelUgenee, 
and  fidditjy  he  eeeored  die  oonfideDee  of  hie  tutors,  and  the  re- 
epect  and  aieeticm  of  hie  fdlow-etadents. 

On  hb  iiAer's  reeignatlon^  Mr.  Bhke  was  naanimonrij 
choBMi  paetor  of  the  congregation  at  Crewkeme,  where  he  re* 
fiiained  till  hie  deadly  (*eb.  18^  1831,  having  spent  tirenLt74bor 
years  in  nnlntempted  harmoQjr  widi  his  floek.  Hie  disease 
which  removed  him  in  the  priaoe  of  life  attacked  insidkraslj; 
man  J  da jb  it  ptooeeded  in  its  worit  of  destniotlon  before  it  ex* 
cited  his  own  a|qff<dMnaon,  or  the  seiioiis  feats  of  his  femilj. 
It  was  widi  a  bitterness  of  anguish  wiiieh,  bat  for  the  solaces  of 
rdigion^  woold  have  been  tnd j  teniUe^  this  awfid  tmdi  was 
peredved  bj  Us  near  rdatives;  and  iSbe  news  of  his  death 
spread  die  deepest  sorrow  dirovigh  die  town  and  neigkboQihood. 
His  remains  woe  loQowed  to  the  tomb  bj  a  long  trsiii  of 
moomefSy  who  wept  for  him  as  fer  a  friend  and  brother.  Tlie 
solenm  service  was  performed  b J  die  Rev.  T.  Thomas,  of  Wale^ 
ham,  who  also  offidated  at  the  grave  of  Mr.  Bhk^  Sen.,  and 
the  ftmenJ  s^mon  was  preached  b j  ^  Rev.  S.  Fawoett,  of 
Yeovil 

Mr.  Hake  8  femilj  history  resembles  that  of  Us  fedier  $  he 
was  twice  married,  and  left  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
The  disdngniwhing  character  of  his  mind  was  clearness,  of  his 
heart  benevolence,  of  his  manners  simplicity.  He  was  so  re- 
markable for  discredon,  that  bis  friends  often  resorted  to  him 
for  counsel ;  his  probity  and  moderation  were  so  well  known, 
and  his  talent  for  business  so  nniversally  acknowledged,  diat  his 
advice  was  extensively  sought,  and  generally  gave  satisfection. 
He  was  capable  of  much  tenderness,  and  even  ardour,  notwidi- 
standing  the  extreme  calmness  of  his  msnners.  Those  to  whom 
he  sustained  the  reladons  of  husband,  fiMher,  brodier,  and  friend, 
well  know  with  what  strength  of  affection  his  heart  could  glow. 
To  few  m^i  has  a  more  equal  and  happy  lot  been  granted.    In 
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the  poBoeBWOD.  of  competenoe,  occupied  in  the  duties  of  a  pio- 
fosmaa,  which  was  his  eaiij  choioe,  and  which  exactly  accorded 
with  his  dii^osidoiiy  summnded  by  firiends  who  esteemed  and 
loved  him,  and  peculiarly  happy  in  his  domestic  connexions,  he 
udfjtkt  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  exempted  from  that  portion 
of  suffering  which  the  moral  Qoyerttar  of  the  world  sees  fit  to 
dispense  to  every  human  being.  Yet  su&ring,  sufficiently 
severe,  qmrng  out  of  the  very  sources  of  his  felicity.  No 
sooner  had  one  who  contributed  to  his  hapj^ess,  taught  him 
the  unoommon  worth  of  her  character  and  the  great  value 
of  her  society,  than  she  was  taken  from  him.  And  subsequent- 
ly, though  blighter  days  were  in  reserve  for  him,  there  were 
sooroes  of  anxiety  and  distress  connected  with  his  in&nt  &mily, 
which  brought  him  acquainted  even  with  the  btttemess  of  sor- 
row, and  put  to  a  severe  test  his  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God.  There  was  one  most  engaging  child  to  whom,  by 
p^M^l^j  oiroumstanoes,  his  parents  were  more  than  commonly 
endeared.  After  a  brief  warning  he  was  taken  from  them ;  the 
stroke  was  severe,  and  severely  it  was  felt ;  but  now,  as  at 
fianner  times,  the  mourners  remembered  that  He  who  gave  in 
mercy,  in  meroy  took  away,  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  were 
moderatad  and  sostained  by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Blake  as  a  minister  was  no  less  exem- 
plary. He  was  fidthful  in  declaring  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  His  own  mind  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  When 
he  left  the  Academy,  his  theological  opinions  were  Arian,  a 
least  respecting  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.  A  closer  examina- 
tion of  Scripture  led  him  to  adopt  what  is  called  modem  Uni- 
tarianism.  This  is  evident  from  the  Liturgy  which  he  compiled 
for  the  use  of  his  congr^ation,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  Him 
before  the  Southern  Unitarian  Society.  Deeming  his  opinions 
of  unspeakable  imp(»rtance,  maintaining  that  they  best  deserved 
the  name  of  joactical,  he  earnestly  defended  them.  Yet  his 
general  style  of  preaching  was  plain,  serious,  and  scriptural. 
Glowing  with  love  and  gratitude  to  God  and  benevolence  to 
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many  he  spoke  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  He  had  a  deep 
conviction  that  piet/  b  not  a  raptnrons  feeling,  but  a  fixed  and 
steady  principle  arising  firom  jnst  views  of  the  perfections  and 
providence  of  God,  affecting  the  heart  at  all  timesy  and  regulat- 
ing the  conduct  under  all  circumstances.  He  believed  that  a 
preparaticm  for  heaven  must  be  obtained,  not  by  trusting  in  the 
merits  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  by  obeying  his  pre- 
cepts, by  imitating  his  example,  by  controlling  the  selfish  and 
cherishing  the  generous  affections,  and  by  seeking  personal  hap- 
piness in  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  o£  others.  And  he 
lived  the  precepts  which  he  taught.  Out  of  the  pulpit  he  was 
quite  as  much  the  pastor  of  his  flock  as  in  it  Whenever  any 
of  his  people  were  in  sickness  or  affliction,  his  attention  to  them 
was  most  kind  and  soothing.  Over  the  poor  he  took  a  special 
charge ;  and  in  all  seasons  of  peculiar  severity  and  distress  the 
services  he  rendered  were  pre-eminently  judicious  and  effectnaL 
The  original  memoir  fit)m  which  this  account  b  taken  con- 
tains many  more  interesting  remarks.  The  author  of  that  me- 
moir, whose  initials  are  those  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  thus 
concludes :  **  He  has  finished  his  work ;  he  has  terminated  his 
earthly  course ; — his  life  was  honourable ;  his  death  was  peace- 
ful !  There  is  no  sense  of  the  word  in  which  he  was  not  a 
faithful  Christian,  and  the  reward  of  Christian  fidelity  was  his.*" 

*  Monthly  Repoe.,  Vol.  zvi.  p.  268. 
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Bridport  18  situated  in  a  vale  surrounded  by  hills,  a  mile  north 
from  the  sea.  Its  haven  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brit,  but 
it  has  kiever  been  of  any  note  in  maritime  afibirs.  The  town  has  a  re- 
spectable appearance,  the  principal  streets  being  broad  and  tj^wknt, 
and  many  of  the  houses  very  well  built. 

For  a  great  number  of  yean  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  suj^ported 
by  the .  manufieicture  of  twtnes,  lines,  small  cordage,  nets  and  saO- 
dodi ;  and  a  eonriderabla  trade  is  still  carried  <m  in  these  artidea. 
Popoktion  in  1811,-^3^7  i  in  1821>--3743 1  in  1831,^-4242. 


UNITARIAN  CHAPEL. 

The  Dissenting  cause  at  Bridport  appears  to 
have  originated  with  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  ejected 
from  the  living  in  1662.*     All  the  information 
concerning  him  is,  that  "  he  was  an  ingenious  and 
delicate  preacher,"  and  published  ''two  sermons 
vindicating  the  ministers  of  Christ  from  the  charge 
of  being  H^use-<reepersy'\   Mr.  Joseph  Hallet,  who 
was  ejected  from  Chesleborough,  in  Somersetshire, 
retired  to  this  town  and  lived  here,  probably,  in  the 
private  discharge  of  ministerial  duties,  till  he  was 
invited  to  Exeter.  %    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brid- 
port, there  were  many  Nonconformists;  ministers 
lost  their  livings    by  the  Bartholomew   Act,  at 
AUington,    Beaminster,    Charmouth,    Chardstock, 
Hawkchurch^   Lyme.   Monkton,   Whitchurch,  and 
other  places ;  most  of  them  preached  occasionally, 
and  some  raised  large  conr^;ations. 

Mr.  Hallet  removed  to  Exeter  about  the  year 
1672.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Downe  took  steps  for 
placing  the  cause  on  a  permanent  basis  at  Bridport. 
This  appears  from  a  licence  of  a  private  house,  in 

*  N«  M.  Vol«  I  p.  444.        t  In  aHinkNi  to  the  ptssage  2  TimoUiy  iii.  6. 

:  N.  M .  VoL  i.  p.  35&. 
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which  he  was  to  officiate,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Gold* 
ing.  This  document  is  dated  May  1,  1672;  it 
describes  Mr.  Downe  as  an  Independent  preacher, 
though  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  was  ordained 
by  a  Presbytery.  A  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Bridport  congregation,  at  this  period,  is  still  pre- 
served ;  the  niunber  was  about  a  hundred.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  government  became  more  jea- 
lous than  ever,  of  all  who  were  opposed,  in  the 
lightest  degree,  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Nonconformists  at  Bridport  shared  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  time;  and  in  1680,  the  pastor  and  some 
of  his  people  were  imprisoned.  Whether  they  were 
immediately  concerned  in  the  horrible  catastrophe 
which  followed,  does  not  appear ;  but  the  failure  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion  and  the  inhuman  ferocity  of 
Jefferies,  inflicted  great  injury  on  their  cause. 
The  inhabitants  had  to  endure  the  dreadful  specta- 
cle of  the  execution  of  twelve  persons  by  the  order 
of  this  "  unjust  judge." 

The  next  minister  of  whom  there  is  any  account 
is  Mr.  Baker.  He  published  several  works  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  "  an  excellent  evangeli- 
cal preacher."*  Two  years  after  his  decease  came 
Mr.  Drewitt,  who  remained  at  Bridport  till  1737, 
when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Taunton.  His 
services  at  the  latter  place  were  of  short  duration  ; 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  symptoms  of  consumption 
obliged  him  to  remove  to  Beaminster  for  change 
of  air,   which   proved   ineffectual,  and   there   he 

•  Mr.  Wilson's  MSS. 
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died.*  Mr.  Drewitt's  succefsor  was  ICr.  CoUinSy 
during  whofie  ministry  the  society  divided,  and  die 
seceders  commenced  the  present  large  and  respeeta** 
ble  Independent  congregation.  "  Mr.  Collins  was 
hapi^  in  his  connexion  (says  a  writer  in  the  Proi* 
testant  Dissenters'  Magazine>f)  till  the  year  174% 
when  the  harmony  of  it  was  broken  by  suspicions, 
wMch  some  then  began  to  entertain  of  his  orthodoxy 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  .*"  The  Bridport  Dis^ 
senters  were,  at  this  time,  nmneroxis ;— m(»8  than 
two  hundred  sepamted  from  Mr.  Collins,  and  the 
hi^rodox  section  was  still  larger ;  the  majwity  ad^ 
hered  to  their  pastor  and  continued  to  enjoy  his 
services,  till  he  was  disabled  by  disease. 

In  the  year  1764,  Mr.  Sutton  was  chosen.  At 
the  end  of  five  years,  he  removed  to  London  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Waters.  The  latter  minister 
was  ordained  in  1769  ;  by  him  the  r^^ister  of  bap- 
tisms was  commenced.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Howe,  of  whose  services  there  is  yet  a  grateful  re- 
collection. In  1791,  f<mr  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Howe,  the  ccmgregation  resolved  to  erect  a 
new  chapel.  The  place  in  which  they  previously 
assembldl  was  held  upon  a  lease  under  the  corpOi- 
ration.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  this 
period;  ''That  the  present  meeting-house  is  ex- 
tremely mean  in  its  appearance,  unbecoming  the 
respectability  and  opulence  of  the  society,  incom- 
modious both  to  the  speakers  and  hearers,  iasuf* 

*  Toulmin's  History  of  Taunton,  Savage's  Edition,  p.  176. 
t  Vol.  V.  p.  246. 
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fkAmt  fbr  the  acoommocUution  of  aU  those  who  wor» 
ship  there^  ancL  moreoyer^  in  a  very  decayed  and 
ruinouB  condition.''  Before  the  meeting  separated^ 
the  sum  of  ^£567.  was  subscrihed  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building ;  and  this  sum  was  soosi 
increased  by  the  congregation  and  their  immediate 
connexions  to  ^1443.  The  total  expense  of  puiv 
chasing  the  land  and  building  the  chapel  amounted 
to  about  4£600.  more^  which  remained  some  years 
as  a  debt^  but  was  eventually  raised  and  paid  by 
the  society. 

The  new  place  of  worship  was  opened  on  Sunday^ 
March  9th,  1794.  The  season  being  inconvenient 
for  the  usual  meeting  of  distant  friends,  Mr.  Howe 
preached  on  one  part  of  the  sabbath  and  Mr.  Faw* 
cett  on  the  other.  To  the  exertions  of  the  latter 
minister,  who  resided  near  Bridport  some  years 
without  a  pastoral  charge,  this  society  were  largely 
indebted.  The  opening  of  the  new  chapel  was  cele- 
brated on  Wednesday,  April  30th,  1794;  sermons 
being  preached  by  Mr.  Manning,  of  Exeter,  and 
Dr.  Toulmin,  of  Taunton,  and  devotional  services 
conducted  by  Mr.  Gummer,  of  Ilminster,  and  Mr. 
KeU,  of  Wareham. 

This  place  of  worship  is  one  d  (hose  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
It  stands  on  a  gentle  ascent,  in  a  conspicuous  and 
eligible  situation,  within  sight,  yet  partly  removed 
from  the  ncase,  of  the  principal  street.  The  words 
Unitarian  Chapel  are  inscribed  on  the  front.  Its 
height  and  general  appearance,  now,  leave  a  less 
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favourable  impression  on  the  traveller  than  they 
did  at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  erection,  inunedi^ 
ately  adjoining,  of  the  literary  Institution,  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  edifice,  for  which  the  inhabit 
tants    are   indebted  to  the    generosity   of  Henry 
Warburton,  Esq.,   one   of   the  members   for    the 
Borough.    The  piece  of  ground  between  the  chape] 
and  the  street,  being  smalls  is  not  a  general  ceme- 
tery, but  has  a  few  vaults  belon^g  to  members  of 
the  congregation.     The  interior  of  the  building  is 
particularly  neat ;  if  any  thing  appears  unnecessary 
to  a  stranger,  it  is  the  curtains  which  conceal  some 
of  the  pews.    In  addition  to  galleries  on  three  sides, 
there  is  a  small  one  raised  above  that  at  the  end 
for  the  use  of  the  choir.    Over  the  pulpit  is  a  tablet 
with  the  following  inscription : 


To  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE  Rev.  Thomas  Howe, 

THE  FAITHFUL  AND  BELOVED  PASTOR 

OF  THIS  Christian  society 

for  32  years, 

who  died  15th  November,  1820, 

AGED  61. 

''Be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." — ^Heb.  vi.  12. 


Before  the  chapel  was  opened  the  congregation 
met  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  liturgy. 
After  some  discussion  they  decided  in  favour  of 
doing  so  for  a  given  period,  at  the  end  of  which, 
they  again  met  and  resolved  to  continue  the  plan. 
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Hw  following  copy  of  the  original  resolutions  may 
be  useful  as  a  record  of  the  opinions  at  the  time  in 
question,  not  only  of  the  Bridport  congregation  but 
of  several  others. 

Resolved,  l8t. — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  public  worship  is  objectionable. 
Because  the  minister  alone  being  the  speaker,  the  people  are 
apt  to  consider  themselves  as  merely  passive,  and  to  think  that 
die  minister  is  rather  praying  for  than  with  them.  Because  the 
people,  not  knowing  beforehand  what  language  the  minister 
will  use,  must  wait  until  he  has  uttered  the  sentence,  before 
thej  can  know  whether  they  can  adopt  it  as  their  own.  And 
especially — Because  the  devotion  of  a  whole  congregation  is 
hereby  made  to  depend  too  much  on  the  irame  of  mind  of  the 
minister,  which,  like  those  of  others,  must  be  very  different  at 
different  times. — 

On  the  other  hand. 

Resolved,  2nd. — That  by  the  use  of  printed  forms,  the  people 
have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  them  in  private,  and  by  this 
means  of  being  better  prepared  for  using  them  in  public.  The 
attention  of  the  worshipers  is  more  easily  kept  up,  when  they 
themselves  take  an  active  part  in  the  service.  Proper  devo- 
tional affections  are  more  likely  to  be  excited  by  a  whole  con- 
gregation uniting  their  voices  in  the  various  solemn  addresses 
to  the  Divine  Being.  And,  where  such  a  provision  is  made, 
public  worship  may  with  more  ease  and  propriety  be  carried  on 
by  a  congregation,  in  case  of  a  minister's  absence. 

Resolved,  3rd  — ^That  it  has  been  objected  to  the  use  of  printed 
forms,  that  free  prayer  is  one  of  the  principal  distinctions  be- 
tween Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  but 
the  persons  who  urge  this  objection  should  consider  that  this 
alone  would  by  no  means  justify  a  separation  from  the  esta- 
blishment ;  and  that  the  principles  of  Dissent  are  the  unalienable 
rights  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jesos  Christ  as  the  sole  head  of  the  church. 

S 
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Bemdes,  m  thare  not  a  very  material  difoenot  between  being 
compelled  to  join  in  a  Liturgy,  the  tentimente  of  wbiob  mMj 
oppose  OUT  own  conviction9,  and  voluntarily  joining  in  the  uise 
of  forms  which  we  thoroughly  approve  ? 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  precomposed  forms,  that  when 
custom  has  rendered  them  femiliar,  however  excellent  in  them- 
eelvesy  they  cease  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  But,  besides 
that  this  objecdcm  lies  equally  against  many  of  those  which  are 
called  Elztempore  prayers,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by 
introducing  a  variety  of  services,  to  be  used  in  succession,  so 
that  the  same  shall  not  return  in  less  than  three  or  four  Sab- 
baths. 

Anoth^  objection  to  the  use  of  forms  has  been,  that  it  is 
limiting  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  Divine  blessing  upon  it.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  reason,  since  God  is  a 
God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion ;  and  had  this  mode  been 
displeasing  to  him,  it  would  never  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Jewish  church,  in  the  services  of  which  our  Saviour  himself 
joined.  Moreover,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  best  forms  of 
prayer  cannot  be  supposed  to  include  all  the  variety  of  cases 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce.  This  reason  is  also  done 
away,  if  the  minister  be  permitted  to  use  a  prayer  of  his  own  as 
a  part  of  the  service. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions^  the  congre* 
gregation  introduced  four  forms  of  prayer  which 
they  have  since  continued  to  use.  They  still  main- 
tain their  position  as  one  of  the  largest  Unitarian 
societies  in  the  West  of  England.*  Bridport  is  one 
of  the  few  towns  which  retain  corporations  consisting 


*  Amonf  the  iMmben  ue  daMeodsDls  of  leverd  ministers  in  ihe  10^ 
and  ufigbbourliood;— ^«  namci  of  Downe  and  Gondry  sftpear  in  tbo  list 
of  the  two  tboutand,  and  the  fiunilies  of  Colfox  and  Hounsell  are  directly 
descended  from  Mr.  OoUns. 
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chiefly  of  Dissentens ;  and  heare  many  members  of 
that  body  belcHug  to  this  congr^ation.  In  addition 
to  some  of  the  oldest  fimiilies  and  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  there  is,  in  Uiis  society,  a 
a  large  proportion  of  that  class  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  first  preached  and  who  heard  it  gladly.  The 
venerable  biographer  of  Mr.  Howe,  writing  in 
1820,  says  "  His  capacious  chapel  was  well  filled 
by  a  serious  and  attentive  audience,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  formed  of  labouring  mechanics 
and  the  industrious  poor."  And  what  can  be  a 
bett«  proof  that  the  true  spirit  of  Christiamty 
pervades  a  house  of  prayer,  than  the  circumstance 
that  the  high  and  the  low  are  to  be  found  there  de- 
riving equal  advantages  from  its  services }  This 
congregation  has  occasionally  distinguished  itself 
by  generous  contributions,  particularly  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  throwing  out  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  s  Bill,  the  fund  for  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  support  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Schools.  The  principal  insti- 
tutions connected  with  their  own  chapel  are  » 
Sunday-school,  conducted  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  society,  and  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  children;  a  fellowship  fund,  from  which 
fiberal  grants  have  frequently  been  made  to  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  want  of  assistance ;  and  a  chapel 
library,  containing  about  one  thousand  volumes, 
the  circxdation  of  which  is  unusually  great.  There 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  society  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish — ^to  find  in  their  powerful  principles 
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encouragement  to  persevere  in  useful  undertakings, 
and  afford  to  those  neighbouring  communities  with 
which  it  associates  so  cordially,  at  once  an  example 
of  congregational  stability  and  all  necessary  help  in 
acquiring  it.  ♦ 


infntetns. 

William  Eaton 1662— 

Joseph  Hallet 1662—1672. 

Richard  Downb 1672 — 1687. 

Samuel  Baker 1687—1727. 

Robert  Drb witt 1 72d— 1 737. 

Thomas  Collins 1735— 176<I. 

William  Sutton    1764—1769. 

George  Waters 1769—1787. 

Thomas  Howe    1787—1820. 

George  Barker  Wawne 1821 — 1827. 

Robert  Cree.. 1827—1834. 

Philip  Harwood    1835. 


*  The  present  minister,  Mr.  FhUip  Harwood,  was  invited  to  settle  here 
on  leaving  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  commenced  his 
■todies  for  the  mmistry  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
service  of  some  "  orthodox"  congregation.  Possessing,  however,  an  earn- 
est desire  to  arrive  at  truth,  he  exercised  his  own  judgment  to  aa  unusual 
extent,  particularly  during  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  academical  lecturea 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  whose  dass  he  was  a  member.  His  prepossessions  in 
fikvour  of  orthodoxy,  having  been  previously  weakened  by  a  private  and 
impartial  study  of  the  sacrad  records,  received  a  still  greater  shock  by 
what  appeared  to  him  the  incongruous  assertions  and  feeble  reasonings  of 
the  celebrated  lecturer,  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement.  BIr.  Harwood 
soon  afterwards  became  a  decided  Unitarian. 
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Mr.  Howe  was  bom  at  Uffculme,  in  Devonshire,  about  the 
jear  1759.  His  excellent  parents  first  placed  him  under  die 
instruction  of  Mr.  Lamport,  at  that  time  the  minister  of  Uficulmey 
and  afterwards  of  Honiton.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent 
to  Hoxton,  where  his  amiable  manners  and  his  exemplary  de- 
portment secured  for  him  the  affection  both  of  his  tutors  and 
fellow-students.  On  leaving  Hoxton,  he  was,  for  a  short  time, 
domestic  chaplain  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Sir  Harry  Trelawny, 
who  ever  retained  for  him  the  highest  esteem.  On  Sir  Harry's 
conforming  to  the  Established  Church,  Mr.  Howe  removed  to 
Ringwood,  where  he  resided  a  few  years,  the  minister  of  a  small 
Presbyterian  society.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Waters,  in  1787,  he 
received  an  unanimous  invitation  to  Bridport.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  ordained^  the  society  being  &voured  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Manning,  and  the  Rev.  Doctors  Kippis 
and  Rees.  With  this  affectionate  people  he  spent  the  remain- 
ing thirty-three  years  of  his  life,  discharging  his  pastoral  duties, 
and  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  His  con- 
g^regation  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  his  situation  happy ; 
and  that  he  had  a  just  claim  to  such  regard,  no  one  who  knew 
him  could  deny.  His  talents,  in  themselves  good,  were  diligent- 
ly cultivated  and  usefully  applied.  His  memory  was  retentive 
and  his  judgment  sound :  his  temper  naturally  sweet  and  his 
feelings  lively.  In  the  finendly  circle  he  was  uniformly  cheerful 
and  instructive ;  and  in  the  world,  he  was  the  warm  but  tempe- 
rate advocate  oi  peace,  truth,  and  liberty.  His  theological  senti- 
timents  were  the  result  of  close  and  impartial  investigation. 
For  several  years  after  he  left  Hoxton,  he  believed  in  the  pre- 
existenee  of  Christ,  but  on  further  inquiry,  he  became  what  is 
commonly  termed  a  decided  Unitarian.  Mr.  Howe  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office.  His  mornings  were  diligently  employed  in  reading 
and  composition,  his  evenings  in  friendly  and  pastoral  visits. 
The  Monday  in  each  week  he  particularly  devoted  to  those  who 
by  sickness  had  been  detained  from  public  worship.    His  dis- 
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courees  were  plain,  serious,  and  scriptural;  impressively  deli- 
vered, and  adnurably  adapted  to  the  capacides  and  circomsUooes 
of  his  hearers ;  he  might,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  be  called 
a  time  server.  He  studiously  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  passing  events  for  the  beneiit  of  his  hearers. 
To  the  younger  part  of  his  flock  he  paid  particular  attention, 
not  merely  by  occasional  addresses,  but  also  by  regular  and 
stated  catechetical  lectures.  The  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, 
largely  experienced  his  kindness.  Generosity,  and  that  of  the 
noblest  kind,  founded  on  Christian  benevolence  and  supported  by 
well-regulated  economy,  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
character. 

Mr.  Howe  died  November  15th,  1820.  He  had  for  several 
months  been  afflicted  with  shortness  of  breath  and  occasional 
spasms.  Though  folly  apprized  of  the  alarming  nature  of  his 
disease,  he  preserved  his  wonted  serenity,  and  was  not  prevented 
from  preaching  more  than  one  sabbath.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  dined  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  a  friend,  who  at- 
tended him  home  and  lefl  him  as  well  as  usual,  only  a  little 
fatigued  with  the  walk.  Afler  entering  his  house,  he  had  not 
sat  many  minutes,  before  the  servant  perceived  his  hands  fiiU, 
and  his  head  droop,  and  thought  he  was  asleep ;  but  on  nearer  in- 
spection found  that  he  was  dead.  Thus  suddenly  did  an  All-wise 
Providence  remove  from  the  wcH'ld,  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  his  death  would  be  deeply  re- 
gretted. The  inhabitants  manifested  their  sorrow  by  unani- 
mously agreeing  to  postpone,  till  after  his  interment,  a  general 
illumination,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  several  days  earlier. 
The  congregation  took  upon  themselves  the  management  of 
the  funeral,  and  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.  Six  Dissenting  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  supported  the  pall,  thus  shewing  their  re- 
spect for  one  whose  charity  embraced  the  sincere  and  upright  of 
every  denomination.  Mr.  Manning,  of  Exeter,  ocmducted  the 
funeral  service,  and  on  the  succeeding  sabbath,  a  suitable  dis- 
course was  delivered  to  a  large  audience,  by  Dr.  Sonthwood 
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Smithy  whoy  at  the  mumimoas  request  of  the  oongr^fation,  gave 
it  to  the  public.  * 


Mr.  Wawns  was  a  uative  of  Hull.    His  mother  dying  when 
he  was  yoxmg,  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  her  relatives. 
The  religious  sentiments  which  he  first  imbibed  were  "  ortho- 
dox/' but  after  careful  examinadon,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
he  embraced  Unitarianism.    In  consequence  of  a  long  cherished 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  became  a  student  at 
York,  in  the  year  1816.     Having  completed  the  usual  course 
with  distinguished  credit,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Howe, 
at  Bridport.     Mr.  Wawne  possessed  unusual  qualifications  for 
his  task,  and  gave  himself  to  it  with  an  ardour  and  singleness  of 
purpose  seldom  surpassed.     The  vigour  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  mind,  his  habitual  fervour  of  devotional  feeling,  and  his 
benevolent  anxiety  for  the  immortal  wel^e  of  his  flock,  render- 
ed his  pulpit  services  peculiarly  efficacious.     He  deemed  it  one 
of  his  greatest  duties  and  most  pleasing  employments  to  instruct 
and  improve  the  young.    And  he  felt  it  to  be  a  blessing  that,  in 
this  part  of  his  task,  he  received  the  assistance  of  several  worthy 
and  estimable  friends.    To  the  interests  of  the  other  members 
of  his  flock  he  was  equally  attentive.     Regulating  his  conduct 
by  the  precepts  of  the  apostle,  he  rebuked  not  an  elder,  but  en- 
treated him  as  a  fiither,  and  the  younger  men  as  brethren,  the 
elder  women  as  mothers,  the  younger  as  sisters.    In  private^ 
his  attention  to  their  interests  was  equally  unremitting.    The 
poor  he  relieved,  the  sick  he  visited  and  consoled,  the  dying 
he  prepared  for  death.    Nor,  while  he  thus  proved  himself  a 
faithful  shepherd,  was  he  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  other 
religious  societies,  or  uninterested  in  the  promulgation  of  their 
doctrines.     Whilst  health  permitted,  he  laboured  to  difluse  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  others, 
the  principles  by  which  his  own  was  influenced.     Wlien  dis- 

•  M.  R.  Vol.  xvi.  p.  53. 
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abled  bj  siokuess,  he  continned  to  regard  those  principles  as 
snpremelj  important  and  to  derive  from  them  constant  support. 
Conversing  a  few  dajs  before  his  death  with  the  friend  who  was 
constantly  at  his  side  during  his  illness,  on  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist : — ^'The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart  God  wUl  not  despise,"  he  observed,  "  Is  it 
not  strange  that  so  many  persons  can  be  found  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  who  implicitlj  believe  in  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  ?  At  this  time,  when  I  am  turning  my  thoughts  in 
every  direction,  I  do  assure  you  that  the  truth  of  the  Unitarian 
doctrine  seems  to  shine  out  more  and  more  clearly." 

A  decline  of  health  was  apparent  soon  after  he  settled  at  Brid- 
port.  His  illness  was  lingering,  and  assumed  towards  its  close 
the  usual  symptoms  of  consumption.  Indications  of  a  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  this  fiital  disease  were  not  wanting ;  and 
the  duties  of  the  ministry,  performed  with  a  trembliog  solicitude, 
and  connected  in  his  case  with  much  mental  excitement,  called 
into  action  its  latent  principles.  In  the  Autumn  of  1825,  he 
resigned  his  situation  as  pastor  of  the  society,  but,  at  th^  re- 
quest, continued  among  them  with  the  assistance  of  &e  friend 
just  mentioned,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Teggin.  The  hopes  of  his  peo- 
ple were  not  realized ;  increasing  debility  made  him  daily  more 
unable  to  encounter  exertion,  and  gradually  withdrew  him 
from  his  labours.     He  died  April  18th,  1827.* 

*  Monthly  Repos.  N.S.  Vol.  i.  p.  447.  See  also  a  faithful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Wawne  in  the  sermon  on  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Whit- 
field. 
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''Dorchester  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  ascent  above  the  river 
Frome,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north  side,  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  British  Channel;  and  on  the  south-west  it  opens  on 
pleasant  downs  intermixed  with  com  fields.  The  view  is  every  where 
uncommonly  pleasant;  and  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  which  whiten 
the  phdns,  the  river  with  its  winding  course,  and  the  gently  rising  lulls 
in  the  distance,  altogether  give  it  an  enchuiting  effect.  The  town 
forms  an  irregular  square,  though,  in  former  times,  as  appears  from 
observation,  it  most  probably  made  a  complete  one.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  three  spacious  streets,  which  join  each  other  about  the 
middle:  these^  with  the  subordinate  ones,  are  well  paved,  and  in 
general  adorned  mitk  huidsome  buildings  of  brick  and  stone.  Those 
of  most  eminence  are,  the  three  churches  of  St.  Peter's,  Trinity,  and 
All  S^ts ;  the  Town  Hall,  the  County  Hall,  and  the  New  Gaol.''— 
Britton  and  Bratley. 

Population  in  1811,-2546;  in  1821,-2743;  in  1831,-3033. 


OLD  DISSENTING  MEETING-HOUSE, 

PEASE  LANE. 

In  1662,  two  ministers  were  ejected  from  Dor- 
ch«ster»  and  one  from  Fordington, — a  populous 
piurifih  adjouiiiig.    The  fonner  were  Mr.  Benn^  of 

ud  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Trinity  and  St. 
> ;  ibe  latter  was  Mr.  Churchill.     Mr.  Ham- 

Mink  bccme  the  minister  of  a  large 
Tjg^sjnfia^  cvttfRffttioii  at  Taunton,  in  conjimction 
mn:\  Xr.  X^vtQou  and  remained  there  till  the  cruel- 
iu^  mxus:^  &u.tfw^l  Monmouth  s  rebellion  drove  him 
*u  L«Nii{Mi  )lr.  Snm  c^ntniued  among  his  own 
,kah<ft;ttts>  Mtl  preached  to  them  as  he  had  oppor- 
\umty,  till  hk  dmth*  which  oceimred  in  1680.  He 
^aft^  h<ik  >uc«ttlfid  by  his  neig^ibour  and  fellow-eut 
ttrr   Mr.  Omrchill,  who  had  preriously  asadsted 

!V5<*  cvt-^ilent  msn  appear  not  only  to  have 
j%jC*"i*«^  ^  church  of  SoKOiifcnnists,  but  to  have 
*vavxxi  ^**  *>^  -^^  VViim  as^stance,  cm  a  permanent 
Wv  vi  w«^  iij^  »»y  (^1^^  wnidst  the  storms 
^f  . v»-<vuuvtt ;  Mr  Btam  was  often  brought  into 
:*vJi>*Vv  a«i  giMwdmi^r.  UK{Nrisaiied  for  preaching  to 
h: V  Ifcxi ;  attd  jvfcstors  and  people  were  subject  to  a 
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long  series  of  trials.  Five  years  after  this  good 
man  s  deaths  the  infietmous  Jefferies  yisited  the  town^ 
and  if  there  were  any  among  the  Dissenters  who 
could  be  deterred  by  "the  fear  of  man"  from  main* 
taining  their  principles,  such  persons  must  have 
trembled  at  the  atrocities  committed  by  his  order. 
It  was  here  he  ordered  the  court  to  be  hung  with 
scarlet  on  the  morning  of  the  trial, — a  horrid  omen 
of  the  sanguinary  proceedings  which  ensued, — the 
^Locution  of  so  many  victims  for  their  alleged  share 
in  an  insurrection  which  no  enlightened  friend  to 
liberty  can  safely  reprobate.* 

*  On  this  painful  subject  my  limits  vill  not  allow  me  to  dilate :  bat 
fieither  can  I  be  altogether  sflent.  lliat  the  earliest  members  of  the 
churches  whose  history  I  am  relating  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt.  Notices 
win  be  ibond  in  various  parts  of  this  woik,  and  particularly  in  the  aooount 
of  the  congregation  at  Taunton,  which  shew  that  this  clan  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  attempt,  and  bitterly  suifiered  from  the  defeat.  And  I  confess 
I  cannot  conceive  how  tiieir  conduct  can  be  harshly  censured  by  those 
who  can  themselves  their  descendants,  and  who  are  acquainted  both  with 
the  principles  on  which  the  insurrectionists  refused  to  conform  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  with  the  series  of  irritating  circumstances  whidi 
they  had  hitherto  patiently  endured.  We  may  grant  that  the  motives  of 
Monmouth  were  not  so  high  as  they  ought  to  have  been,-^we  may  admit 
dist  his  tiUe  was  questionable,  his  projects  crude,  his  capacity  unequal  to 
ihe  undertaking,  and  his  professions  occasionally  insincere :  but  still  we 
should  remember  that  the  party  whom  he  opposed  had  always  been  the 
greatest  foes  of  regions  liberty,  and  that  tlie  Dissenters  had  every  thing 
to  hope  from  the  removal  of  that  party  from  power.  While  considering 
the  history  of  this  period,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  conduct  of  men 
in  general  to  motives  of  a  secular  nature ;  their  motives,  If  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge,  were  almost  invariably  religious.  "Hie  truly  orthodox 
members  of  our  church  (says  Charies  James  Fbz,  in  his  vahBUe  fhigment) 
regarded  monarchy  not  as  a  human,  but  as  a  divine  institution,  and  passive 
obedience  and  non-reaistanoe,  not  as  pditical  maxims,  but  as  articles  of 
religion.'' — ^AB  tiie  grievanoes  of  wUdi  the  Dissenters  complained*  and 
from  whidt  they  hoped  to  be  freed  by  a  new  government,  had  thdr  source 
in,  or  were  intimately  connected  with,  designs  to  crush  every  body  of  re* 
ligionists  which  did  not  avow  High-Church  principles.    Witness  some  of 
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This  tragedy  was  performed  during  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Churchill,  and  his  congregation  was,  doubt- 
less, in  some  degree  affected  by  it.  No  records  of 
the  church  having  been  preserved,  it  is  uncertain 
how  long  this  pastor  lived ;  but  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Banich  Nowell,  who  was  probably  his  successor, 
G«me  to  Dorchester  in  1689.*  Mr.  Nowell  is  men- 
tioned  by  Mr.  John  Fox,  in  the  interesting  ^'me- 
moirs of  himself  published  in  the  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory, and  quoted  in  my  account  of  the  Plymouth 
ctMa^n^tioii.t    Th^  following  passage  refers  to  a 


tiir  MOtt  ynwii— »  eraiti  of  the  rdgn  of  Charies  the  Second— the  passing 
«(  lh«  Act  o£  CttifcgMiCy    the  proceedinga  in  reference  to  the  pretended 
Ngwfc  ptoli    ths  fuMMi  decree  of  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford  on  tiie  day  of 
Ih^  •noUMNn  QrfT  Lord  Ra«teD»  foOowed  by  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Locke. 
WtiMMa  alto  ih«  ciM^iKt  of  James  the  Second  on  the  eve  of  Monmouth's 
i>fc\iMtgi    hk  l^p«risy  te  preteadiiig  to  uphold  the  Churdi  of  En^and 
%hUv  y^ctirtKjr  nwliikvwiriiig  to  hring  ha«dc  Popery— his  attempt  to  force 
»yMii;>f fairy  n^eM  ih«  pcofle  of  Scotiand  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of 
»jw»ai»lli  <»(  n^richd  wd  coMciwitioqs  men—and  his  sanction  of  the  ini- 
i|tMW«»  ywnw<irt>osn  cmttM  oq  against  the  Diswnters  at  every  asdzes,  at 
tv^ty  tfoiwt  >a  lh»  HnfinM    Those  who  censure  the  early  Nonconformists 
iKw  |k)tf»^  ^  ifeawlud  of  MonmoBth  should  particularly  remembor 
^  tiialMWiil  mluick   Buder*  their  learned,  exemplary,  and  eminent 
lUUjImtT,  ^fWJMWMd.  al  tito  haadi  of  JeAeries;  they  should  remember  how 
%^  \v«M««Wk  WM*  ^mft  oofttklid  agAibsi  evidence  by  a  packed  Ju^ 
a  j^K%^  «*  ^^  ciMsMiiMC*  of  te  king  loaded  him  with  the  coarsest  re- 
Mii)^:W»C  <iiMt  hte  MaNliHMa  in  derision  a  saint,  and  sometimes  in 
yJiwA^«r  MnM  aa  oU  raf«^  daned  him  wiA  the  infiunous  Gates,  who  had 
K^M  )al«fy  convicted  ot  peijuzy,  and  diaiged  him  with  being  the  principal 
<H^»n^Mlaqr  hi  a  design  to  min  the  king  and  aatioiL.    For  my  own  part^ 
V^h^  \  reHect  on  these  things,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  an- 
vH!«Kikr«.*-of  the  founders  of  the  Dissenting  Churdies  in  the  West  of  £n- 
H^^M^  if  Ihty  had  not,  with  luoh  Inraflforable  provocatkms,  acted  iqion  the 
«t||hliH>us  mtLximf-^rtMHoH  MgQintt  t^rtmis  it  obedienee  to  God. 

•  litis  information  was  derived  ftrom  the  report  of  two  or  three  old 
iM^mbers  who  were  living  in  1773,  and  recorded  by  the  Rev.  A.  Edwards, 
una  of  the  later  ministers*  See  an  account  found  among  his  pi^pers  and 
ma  after  his  death  to  the  Mon.  Rep.,  O.  S.,  Vol.  xxi.  p.  629; 

1  Mr.  Fox's  papen  the  name  i«  Howell.    The  first  letter  mav  be 
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tour  he  had  made  with  Mr.  Gilling^  of  Newton^ 
that  gentl^nan  having  been  obliged  to  leave  home 
in  disguise  in  consequence  of  a  process  out  against 
him  for  keeping  a  Latin  school^  contrary  to  the 
Schism  Act,  and  yoimg  Fox  having  been  ordered 
by  his  father  to  accompany  him  to  London,  for  the 
d(mble  purpose  of  seeing  the  world  and  being  made 
orthodox : 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  the  bargain  at  first,  and 
therefore  I  set  out  highly  delighted  with  the  pros* 
pect  of  an  agreeable  ramble^  and  of  seeing  new 
things  and  new  places.  We  left  Plymouth  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1712.  We  got  to  Tavistock 
the  first  day,  and  the  next  day  to  a  farmer  s  house 
near  Tiverton.  From  thence  we  skulked  through 
by  and  cross  roads  to  Honiton,  and  so  on  till  we 
got  clear  of  the  county  of  Devon  and  the  bailififs 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  us.  The  first  halt  we  made 
was  at  Dorchester,  where  Mr.  Oilling  was  acquaint* 
ed  with  one  Mr.  Howell,  minister  of  the  Dissenters 
in  that  place.  Here  we  spent  two  or  three  days 
very  agreeably,  for  he  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
of  generous  principles.  He  was  easy  and  genteel  in 
his  conversation,  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and 
the  world,  and  was  well  known  and  respected^  and 
yet  the  most  disagreeable  preacher  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life.  He  seemed  to  think  much  the  same  way 
I  did  about  creeds,  articles,  and  high  priests,  and 


eaiily  intohJrfn  in  illegible  writing.  That  the  two  writers,  Fox  and  Ed- 
wards, alluded  to  the  same  person^  is  evident  firom  the  agreement  of  their 
account  in  all  other  particulars. 
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seemed  very  far  from  offering  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  ministry.  I  remember  Mr.  GiUing  preached 
for  him  one  part  of  Sunday^  and  on  Monday  sq^peai^ 
ed  in  the  public  Coffee  in  his  lay  habit  and  long 
wig,  to  the  very  great  diversion  of  many  who  had 
seen  him  in  a  different  dress  and  character  the 
day  before. "  ♦ 

Mr.  Nowell  was  minister  at  Dorchester  fifty 
years*  He  died  in  1739  of  the  small  pox«  with  the 
symptoms  of  which  he  was  taken  ill  in  the  pulpit, 
where  he  fell  back  while  preaching.  His  friends 
carried  him  home,  and  in  a  few  days  the  disease 
proved  fatal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Kettle,  a 
inative  of  Evesham,  who,  after  officiating  six  or  seven 
years,  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  At  Dorchester  he  was  inti* 
mate  with  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who,  among 
various  marks  of  regard,  oflered  him  some  good  pre* 
ferment  in  the  Church  of  England,  provided  he 
would  caaform.  Mr.  Kettle's  refusal  was  the  mote 
praiseworthy,  as  his  tastes,  manners,  and  attain- 
ments would  have  rendered  the  advantages  of  such 
a  situation  peculiarly  valuable  to  him.  After  his 
removal,  the  congregatiQn  were  left  for  some  time 
dependent  on  occasional  supplies,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  doctrinal  differences  among  the  members. 
At  length  they  chose  Mr.  Benjamin  Spencer,  who 
was  probably  educated  at  one  of  the  Tjonrion  Aea* 
demies,  and  settled  at  no  other  place  than  Dorches- 
ter, where  he  died  of  a  dropsy  in  1756,  at  tfee  eariy 

Mon.  Kepos.)  Vol.  xvL  p.  198. 
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age  of  twenty-eight.    Nearly  ag  short  was  the  career 
of  his  successor^  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips^  whose  fether 
was  at  the  same  time  minister  at  Poole^  and  who 
was  taken  c^,  by  a  fever,  in  1761,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age.    The  writer  of  the  sketch 
already  quoted  says  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  heard  the  names  of  Spencer  and  Phillips  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  respect  by  some  of  the  old  mem- 
bers of  the  society.     In  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Timothy 
Lamb  became  the  pastor;  he  also  died  before  he 
had  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  life,  having  for  some 
years  been   greatly   afflicted  by  hereditary   gout. 
Mr.  Lamb  was  succeeded  by  Mr,  Abel  Edwards, 
who  had  been  his  assistant  two  years  previously. 
In  1771,  this  gentleman  removed  from  Dorchester 
to   Nailsworth,  to  supply  a  congregation  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  six  months.     About  the  time  of 
Mr.  Lamb  s  deaths  Mr.  Edwards   received  unani- 
mous invitations  from  both  places.     He  preferred 
going  to  Dorchester,  was  ordained  there  in  1772, 
resigned  his  office  in  1813,  atid  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  in  1826.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Treleaven,  who  spent  four  years  as  minister  of  this 
congregation.       Mr.   Edwards  left    directions    in 
writing  that  no  memorial  of  him  should  be  recorded. 
The  sketch  in  which  this  modest  injunction  is  e<Hn- 
munieated  is  thus  concealed :  "  The  present  minister 
is  the  itev.  Lewis  Lewis,  who  pursues  his  kibomps 
anioiigttt  an  afEectionate  people  with  great  acc^ 
tabkness,  and  it  is  their  earnest  wish  that  his  con- 
nexion with  them  may  extend  to  a  period  as  pro- 
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tracted  as  was  the  ministry  and  life  of  his  highly 
and  universally  respected  predecessor." 

Of  the  meeting-house  Mr.  Edwards  has  given  the 
following  account:    ''This  is  a  decent  building, 
measuring  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  broad.     It  was 
erected  in  or  about  the  year  1720.      There  was 
before  that  time  a  meeting-house  in  what  was  then, 
and  still  is,  termed  the  Friary,  whence  the  congre* 
gation  removed  to  Pease  Lane.     The  edifice  here, 
when  first  raised,  had  a  double  roof,  tiled,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  large  and  heavy  looking  brick  pillars, 
in  which  state  it  remained  many  years.     At  length, 
however,  in  the  year  1808,  the  timbers  of  every  de- 
scription, notwithstanding  several  previous  repairs, 
were  found  to  be  so  much  decayed,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  take  down  the  whole  roof  and  put  on 
another.     The  new  roof  is  single,  covered  with  lead, 
and   nearly  flat,  having  a  sky-light  dome  in  the 
centre,  which  has  a  pleasing  effect.    At  the  same 
time  the  massy  pillars,  being   no  longer  wanted, 
were  removed,  and  sashes  were  substituted  for  case- 
ments,  besides  various  other  alterations  and  im- 
provements, made  at  a  considerable  expense,  so  as 
to  render  this  place  of  worship  upon  the  whole  both 
neat  and  convenient.      It  is  accommodated  vdth  a 
vestry,  a  vestry  library,  a  small  gallery,  and  an 
organ."    There  is  a  small  burial-^ound  attached  to 
the  chapeli  and  several  persons  were  formerly  buried 
in  it;  but  it  is  now  seldom  used  for  that  purpose. 
Three  of  the  ministers,  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  Mr.  Lamb,  are  interred  in  the  aisle  opposite  the 
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pulpit.  They  rest  in  the  same  grave,  over  which  is 
a  plain  stone,  merely  recording  their  names,  the 
time  of  their  death,  and  their  respective  ages. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  opinions 
of  this  society.  Mr.  Benn  s  published  works  were 
''  A  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  against 
the  Jewish/'  and  "Sermons  concerning  Soul-pros- 
perity."* The  latter  were  published  after  his  death 
by  his  assistant  and  successor,  Mr.  Churchill,  of 
whom  nothing  further  is  recorded.  From  Mr. 
John  Fox's  notice  of  Mr.  Nowell's  liberality,  we 
may  infer  that  the  congregation  were  by  no  means 
"highly  orthodox"  during  his  protracted  ministry. 
"  He  seemed  to  think  (says  this  writer)  much  the 
same  way  as  I  did  about  creeds,  articles,  and  high 
priests,  and  seemed  very  far  from  offering  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  ministry,"  that  is,  of  Fox's  en- 
gaging in  it  with  his  views  on  the  subject  of  sub- 
scription. The  declension,  as  many  would  call  the 
gradual  adoption  of  milder  and  more  rational  views 
of  the  Gospel,  continued  under  the  services  of  Mr. 
Nowell's  successors.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
both  pastor  and  people  proceeded  from  moderate 
Calvinism  to  low  Arianism.  The  ccmgregation 
have  since  become  decidedly  Unitarian. 

The  institutions  supported  by  this  society  are  a 
Sunday-school  of  boys  and  girls,  and  a  chapel  li- 
brary. The  latter  was  formed  soon  after  Mr. 
Lewis's  settlement  at  Dorchester,  and  now  contains 
nearly  four  hundred  volumes. 

*  NoDoon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i  p.  450. 
T 
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iVIfnfetrrs. 

William  Bbnn,  M.  A 1662 — 1680. 

Joshua  Churchill   • 1662—1689. 

Baruch  Nowbll, 1689—1739. 

Jamks  Kettle 1739—1746. 

Benjamin  Spencer 1748 — 1755. 

Samuel  Phillipps  1755 — 1761. 

Timothy  Lamb 1762—1772. 

Abbl  Edwards 1772—1813. 

Benjamin  Trelsavbn 1813—1817. 

Lewis  Lewis « 1817. 


The  Rev.  William  Benn,  M.  A.,  of  Qneen's  College,  Ox- 
foirif  was  an  emine&t  divme,  fiunoiis  ia  all  lira  West  €i  England. 
He  was  some  tine  preacher  at  Oakingham,  in  Beriuhire,  aad 
afterwarda  chaplain  to  the  Marchioness  of  Northamptoa.  Fwom 
this  sitnaticMi  he  was  remoyed  hy  the  interest  of  the  celehrated 
Mr.  John  White,  called  the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,  where  he 
continued,  in  great  reputation.  Rector  of  Allhallows,  tQl  he  was 
gected.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  constantlj  labouring  at  the 
diurch,  but  preached  on  a  week-daj  to  the  prisoners  in  the  jail, 
whidi  was  in  his  parish,  and  caused  a  chapel  to  be  built  within 
the  prison  walls,  prinoipallj  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  richlj 
furnished  with  aU  ministerial  abilities;  his  perseverance  in 
prajer  was  unparalleled ;  he  prayed  in  his  study  seven  times  a 
day :  and  it  was  his  custom  at  stated  seasons  to  give  God  thanks 
lor  certain  deliverances  from  danger  which  befel  him.  He  died 
in  1680,  having  been  a  fiithfiil  and  successful  labourer  in  ^ 
Christian  vineyard  more  than  fifty  years.* 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  450. 
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The  Rev  TIMOTHY  Lamb  was  bora  at  Wimbora,  in  Dor- 
setshire. His  academical  studies  were  pursued  in  London  under 
Dr.  Marrjatt.  *  Soon  after  they  were  finished,  he  accepted  an 
unanimous  invitation  from  the  congregation  in  Deadmnn's 
Place.  There  he  was  ordained,  and  there,  for  some  years,  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  with  general  accept- 
ance. He  removed  to  Dorchester,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
with  the  hope  that  country  air  would  improve  his  health,  which 
had  suffered  much  frt)m  attacks  of  gout.  In  this  respect  he  was 
disappointed :  yet  his  afflictions  were  not  without  a  useful  ten- 
dency. Few  persons  could  have  a  larger  share  of  bodily  suffer- 
ings than  he  had,  and  few  could  be  more  patient  under  them. 
His  sermons  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet 
the  cases  of  the  afflicted.  Mr.  Lamb's  ministerial  endowments 
were  respectable ;  and  though  obliged  to  sit  constantly  in  the 
pulpit,  there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  strain  of  preaching  which 
served  to  engage  attention  and  to  enforce  what  he  delivered. 
His  integrity  was  unquestionable ;  he  was  generous  to  the  frdl 
proportion  of  his  limited  means;  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate 
&ther,  a  sincere  and  steady  friend.  Mr.  Lamb's  only  publica- 
tion, besides  contributions  to  die  Christian  Magazine,  and  a 
poetical  efibnon  composed  at  the  age  of  fifUen,  was  a  sermon 
entided  "  The  Words  of  Knowledge." 


*  Such  is  the  statement  in  the  Monthly  Repository.  Mr.  Wilson  repre- 
sents Mr.  Lamb  as  placed,  first  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  Reader  at 
Wareham,  and  afterwards  at  the  Academy  in  London  conducted  by  Dr. 
Jennings  and  Dr.  Savage.    Wilson's  Hist.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  204. 
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Warbham  is  situftted  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Frome 
and  Piddle,  near  their  confluence  with  the  waters  of  Poole  Harbour. 
The  true  etymology  of  Wareham  is  probably  from  Fara-ham,  a  habi- 
tation on  a  fishing  shore. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  and  forms  almost  a  long 
square.  The  buildings  are  mostly  constructed  of  brick :  the  streets 
are  spacious  and  open,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
area  on  which  it  stands  is  computed  at  one  hundred  acres,  and  is  in- 
closed, except  on  the  soudi  side,  by  a  high  rampart,  or  wall  of  earth. 
The  space  between  this  wall  and  the  town  was  anciently  occupied  by 
houses,  the  foundations  of  which  still  remain.  At  present  it  consists 
chiefly  of  extensive  garden-grounds. 

Wareham  had  formerly  eight  churches,  three  only  of  which  remain. 
That  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  is  reputed  the  Mother-Church,  but 
does  not  contain  any  thing  remarkable.  St.  Martin's  is  an  ancient 
structure,  neatly  fitted  up.  The  principal  church  in  the  town  is  St. 
Mary's,  a  lofty  fabric,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sherborne  and  Wim- 
bom,  the  most  spacious  and  ancient  in  the  county 

The  port  of  Wareham  was  formerly  considerable.  It  had  once  a 
Court  of  Admiralty :  the  quay  lies  on  the  south  ade  of  the  town ;  a 
large  part  of  the  trade  consists  in  the  exportation  of  pipe  clay,  vast 
quantities  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  pits  round  the  town ;  and 
nearly  ten  thousand  tons  are  annually  shipped  for  London,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  the  various  potteries.  This 
clay  b  of  considerable  use  in  the  composition  of  Staffordshire  ware. — 
Britton  and  Braylby. 
Population  in  1811,-1709;  in  1821,-1931;  m  1831,-2326. 


UNITARIAN  CHAPEL. 

A  SOCIETY  of  NoDconformistB  sprang  up  at  Ware- 
ham  in  tho6e  times  of  persecuticm  to  which  so  many 
references  are  made  in  this  volimie.  Mr.  Chaplyn 
was  ejected  from  the  parish  by  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  he  preached  afterwards, 
either  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  When  he 
was  silenced  he  had  eight  children;  and  it  being 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  for  their 
support,  Mrs.  Chaplyn  engaged,  successfully,  in  a 
malting  business.* 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Clark,  the  son-in-law  of  an 
ejected  minister  in  Wiltshire,  was  the  first  Dissent- 
ing minister  at  Wareham.f  The  other  particulars 
of  the  early  history  of  the  old  Nonconformist  society, 
it  does  not  come  within  my  plan  to  relate,  the  mem- 
bers being  now  Trinitarian.  My  object  is  to  fur- 
nish an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation, the  leading  members  of  which  belonged, 
until  lately,  to  the  original  place  of  worship.  I 
shall  select  from  the  correspondence,  on  both  sides, 
those  circumstances  which  appear  to  have  been  al- 

•  Nonron.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  475.  f  Ibid.,  Vol.  il.  p.  505. 
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most  unanimously  considered  as  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  present  state  of  things. 

For  very  many  years  the  congregation  ranked 
under  the  denomination  of  Presbyterian.*  Mr« 
Eell^  the  minister  at  the  close  of  the  last  century^ 
and  who  is  still  living  at  Birmingham,  was  an 
Arian.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  a  g^- 
tleman  recommended  by  Mr.  Manning,  an  Arian 
minister  at  Exeter.  "His  sentiments  (said  Mr. 
M..  in  his  letter  to  the  congregation)  entirely  coin- 
cide with  your  present  ministers — Mr.  Keirs."f 
Mr.  Thomas  filled  the  office  twenty-two  years ; — ^in 
1822  he  resigned;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
died  at  Thickthom.  near  Ilminster.;}:  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  possessed  some  peculiari- 
ties of  opinion  which  prevented  his  classing  himself 
decidedly  with  any  party.  Yet  he  was  on  terms  of 
religious  fellowship  with  Unitarians ;  he  generally 
attended  the  meetings  of  their  associations,  and  not 
those  of  the  "orthodox."  He  certainly  preferred 
Watts's  Hymns,  but  he  frequently  altered  or  omitted 
their  Calvinistic  phraseology;  and  he  invited  Trini- 
tarian ministers  to  his  pulpit,  but  they  never  return- 
ed the  compliment. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Thomas,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  predecessor,  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
opulent  members  of  the  congregation  were  Anti- 
trinitarians.  These  were  the  descendants  of  per- 
sons who,  for  generations,  had  been  the  chief  sup- 

•  Mon.  Repos.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  207.  t  Ibid.,  p.  437. 

I  Obituary  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Mon.  Repot.,  O.  S.,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  605. 
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pmiers  of  the  Presbytman  isterest  at  Wareham. 
Bat  some  years  before  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  their  influence  began  to  be  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  the  exertions  of  a  Calvinistic  gentle* 
man  who  had  lately  settled  in  their  town  and  married 
a  lady  of  the  congr^aticm.  This  gentleman  ap» 
proving  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the  minister,  ai^ 
being  related  to  several  ci  the  members,  attended 
the  chapel,  and  was  anxious  to  be  appointed  a 
Trustee,  though  he  knew  there  were  strong  objec- 
tions to  his  filling  the  oflice.  At  a  meeting  in  1818, 
on  perceiving  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  his  fel- 
low-worshipers, he  said,  "If  I  am  not  worthy  a 
place  in  your  trust,  I  will  not  occupy  one  in  your 
church  and  congregation.''  The  appeal  was  suc- 
cessful ; — ^he  was  admitted.* 

From  this  time  the  new  Trustee  was  active  in 
diffusing  his  own  religious  opinicms.  He  circulated 
tracts  of  an  orthodox  tendency  among  the  young; 
and  when  opportunities  offered,  introduced  Trinitar 
rian  ministers  to  the  pulpit.  Various  other  charges 
were  made  against  him,  the  most  important  of 
which  was^  that  he  practised  great  duplicity  in  en- 
deavouring to  deprive  the  Unitarians  of  their  place 
of  worship. 

These  charges  were  denied;  a  long  letter,  in 
reply  to  them,  was  published  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
pository, and  another  letter,  substantiating  them, 
quickly  followed.  That  they  were  made  without 
foundation,  it  is  difficult  to  believe ;  we  are  disposed 

♦  Mon.  Rvpof.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  346. 
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to  make  every  alloivance  for«  nay,  to  admire,  the 
Christian  zeal  of  one  who  believes  he  is  opposing 
the  progress  of  dangerous  error, — but  further  wc 
eannot  go.  After  Calvinism  had  gained  the  asc^sh 
dancy,  the  gentleman  who  had  laboured  to  promote 
it  called  on  a  Unitarian  in  the  district,  to  justify  his 
conduct. — ''Have  you  acted  in  a  kind  and  chari« 
table  manner.^"  was  the  questi(m.  The  ''orthodox** 
Trustee  answered,  "  If  I  had  dcme  as  much  for  Uni- 
tarianism  as  I  have  for  Calvinism,  you  would  have 
felt  diflFerently."— -"I  might  h^ve  felt  diflFerently," 
said  the  Unitarian,  "though  I  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  could  have  considered  such  conduct 
becoming  either  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman."* 

For  some  time  after  this  chfmge,  the  Unitarian 
section  of  the  society  continued  to  occupy  the  places 
of  their  forefathers  in  the  old  meeting.  It  was 
hoped  that,  as  there  was  already  a  Calvinistic  con- 
gregation in  the  town  with  whom  the  others  might 
worship,  the  new  party  would  at  length  yield.  But 
this  was  not  the  case;  the  Unitarians  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  and  form  themselves  into  a  dis^ 
tinct  society ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month 
of  February,  1828,  though  but  a  small  flock  and 
without  a  pastor,  they  commenced  assembling  to- 
gether in  a  temporary  place  of  worship,  opened  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Mitchelson,  of  Poole,  with  the  hope 
that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  their  numbers 
would  increase,  and  their  spiritual  wants  be  sup- 
plietL      They  were  not  disappointed;    at  first  the 

*  Mon.  Rcpofl.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  438. 


house  was  kept  open  by  the  reading  of  one  of  the 
members  and  by  the  services  of  neighbouring  min- 
isters ;  for  the  space  of  three  months  the  congrega- 
was  feroured  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Kell,  one  of 
the  former  pastors ;  and  at  the  close  of  a  year  they 
had  the  services  of  a  settled  pastor,  Mr.  Henry 
Squire,  from  the  York  College-  A  large  proportion 
of  the  congregation  were,  at  this  period,  of  the 
poorer  classes  ;*  they  had  read,  with  attention  and 
with  understanding,  various  tracts  which  had  been 
put  into  their  hands ;  they  had  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves,  and  recovered  from  the  alarm 
which  their  Calvinistic  friends  had  excited  respect- 
ing the  supposed  dreadful  tendency  of  Unitarianism; 
they  had  found  in  the  doctrines  every  where  spoken 
against,  a  rich  supply  f<nr  their  greatest  wants  as 
erring  and  sinliil,  yet  rational  and  accountable  crea- 
tures. 

Fjndii^  themselves  thus  encouraged,  the  leading 
members  of  the  new  society  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  a  commodious  place  of  worship.   Meanwhile, 
various   steps  were  taken   to   allay  the   irritation 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Unitarians  from  the  old  chapel.     The  gentleman 
who  had  made  the  chai^  of  duplicity  against  the 
"orthodox"  trustee  ofTered  to  meet  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  it,  which  offer  he  thoi^ht  fit  to 
Then,   the  Associatitm  of  Ind^ndent 
rs  for  the  county  of  Dorset  proposed  that 
embers  of  their  body  should  meet  three  sub* 

*  Mod.  Rrpos.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  iti.  p.  212. 
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scribers  to  the  Southern  Unitarian  FnncL^  This 
proposal  was  received  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
but  not  acceded  to,  because  the  charge  had  not  been 
made  against  a  con^egation,  but  against  an  indivi- 
dual; and  because  the  Associaticm,  by  bedding  a 
meeting  in  the  old  chapel  at  Wareham  and  assisting 
at  the  ordination  of  its  new  minister,  had  prejudged 
the  question.  Other  reasons  were  also  assigned  of 
equal  weight ;  the  Calvinistic  arbitrators,  however, 
thought  proper  to  meet,  examine  evidence,  and  pub- 
lish their  opinion.  Their  number  was  reduced  to 
two  by  illness ;  these  confessed,  in  substance,  that 
the  statements  before  them  were  only  ex-parte ;  it 
would  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  their  published  opinion  as  to  the  right  (^ 
the  present  occupants  of  the  place  to  their  possession 
of  it,  and  as  to  the  meriterummess  of  the  efforts  of 
the  individual  whose  conduct  had  been  arraigned.*)- 
Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  affair. — I  have  entered 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  it  than  my  inclination 
prompted,  for  two  reasons, — ^it  appeared  right  to 
record  on  the  pages  of  a  history  of  the  Western 
Churches  a  few  particulars  of  one  instance  of  the 
loss,  to  the  Unitarians,  by  the  noihappointment  of 
suitable  Trustees,  of  the  chapels  in  whidi  they  and 
their  tmeestors  had  been  accustomed  to  worship.  I 
presumed,  also,  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  remind 
such  of  my  readers  as  may  be  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, that,  whether  they  claim  rights  which 

•  Mon.  Repos.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  iU.  p.  888.  f  Ibid.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  137. 
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they  do  not  possess,  or  defend  those  which  they 
have  long  enjoyed, — ^the  highest  considerations  are 
fairness,  kindness,  candour,  charity,  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  man. 

While  the  provincial  associations  were  consider- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  past,  the  new  congregation 
were  energetically  preparing  for  the  future.     Mr. 
Squire*s  zealous  and  judicious  exertions  having  been 
attended  with    gradually   increasing    success,   the 
members  of  his  flock  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
place  of  worship.     This  was  accomplished  at  an 
expense  of  about  ^1500.,  which,  with  a  trifling  ex* 
ception,  was  defrayed  by  five  or  six  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  in  the  old 
meeting.     On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  the  new  building  was  opened  by  a 
public  religious  service;   the  devotional  part  was 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  M.  Maurice,  of  Southampton, 
and  the  sermon,  which  is  justly  characterised  as 
eloquent  and  impressive,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Aspland,  of  Hackney.*    During  this  service  the 
chapel  was  well  filled;  but  in  the  evening,  when 
the  working  classes  had  finished  their  daily  labour, 
the  aisles  were  crowded,  and  many  were  prevented 
by  want  of  room  from  hearing  another  discoiu^e  by 
Mr.  Aspland  on  the  delightful  nature  of  the  Divine 


*  This  sennon  has  been  pablbhed.  The  text  is  singularly  ai^it^riate ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  13:  "Being  defamed,  we  intreat."  The  arguments  must  make 
a  deep  impression  on  all  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  that  charity  which 
"  tbinketh  no  e\nl." 
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assurance  that  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  liberty, 
and  religious  truth  shall  be  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  to  the  end  of  time.  * 

The  results  of  the  animating  proceedings  of  the 
day  were  highly  gratifying.  A  considerable  addition 
was  soon  made  to  the  number  of  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  About  six  months  after  this 
event  they  lost  their  first  pastor,  Mr.  Squire, — that 
gentleman  having  removed  to  Yarmouth  in  com- 
pUance  with  an  encouraging  congregational  invita- 
tion. His  place  at  Wareham  was  filled  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  had  previously  discharged  ministerial 
duties  at  Totness,  York  Street,  (London,)  Preston, 
and  Brighton.  This  gentleman  is  still  the  pastor 
of  the  Wareham  congregation,  and  has  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  the  cause  which,  in  its  infancy,  had 
to  struggle  with  so  many  difficulties,  maintain  an 
honourable  position  and  acquire  increasing  respect 
and  attachment. 

They  have  a  chapel  library  of  three  hundred 
volumes  and  a  Sunday-school  of  forty  children. 

*  Mon.  Repos.,  N.  S.,  VoL  iv.  p.  869. 
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A  TOWN  and  county  of  itself,  deriving  its  name  from  the  bay  or  pool 
on  the  north  nde  of  which  it  is  situated.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula 
connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main  land.  Being  on  the 
borders  of  a  wide,  desolate  heath,  and  on  an  unsheltered  shore,  it  has 
a  dreary  and  bleak  appearance.  The  peninsula  is  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  kmg,  and  half  a  mile  wide ;  and  within  that  compass  are  three 
or  four  oonnderaUe  streets,  running  nearly  north-east  and  south-west. 

The  borough  of  Poole  is  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  WHliam 
Long-espe  granting  a  number  of  privileges  to  the  burgesses  both  by 
land  and  by  sea  on  payment  of  seventy  marks.  His  charter  was  con- 
firmed by  Wilfiam  Montacute,  who  changed  the  office  denominated, 
in  the  former  charter,  Praepontus,  into  Mayor.  Other  liberties  were 
afterwards  given  and  confirmed  to  the  town  by  different  monarcfis;  but 
for  its  most  considerable  privileges,  Poole  is  indebted  to  Elizabeth. 
Thk  sovereign  incorporated  and  made  it  a  free  town,  and,  after  adding 
other  imf¥iimitii>«^  directed  it  to  be  formed  into  a  distinct  county,  and 
to  appoint  its  own  Sheriff,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town  and 
county  of  Southampton. — ^Britton  and  Bratlbt. 

Population  in  1811,-4816;  in  1821,-6390}  in  l8aU— 6459. 
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time»  the  inhfibitants  of  Poole  invited  him  to  that 
living,  which  was  also  a  peculiar.  Here,  however, 
though  he  preached,  prayed^  and  conversed  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  his  situation  was  more 
hasardous.  The  public  duties  he  was  required  to 
perform,  as  pastor  of  the  flocks  were  regarded  by 
the  rigid  Conformists  in  the  neighbourhood  as  traps 
mother  for  his  conscience  or  his  personal  safety.  On 
one  oceasion  he  was  desired  to  baptize  a  child ; — ^if 
he  had  used  the  form  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
he  would  have  deserted  his  principles ;  if  he  had  not 
used  it^  and  yet  performed  the  ceremony,  he  would 
have  been  ejected;  he  escaped  by  inducing  a  clerical 
friend  to  act  as  his  substitute. 

But  Mr.  Hardy  was  too  obnoxious  to  be  always 
allowed  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his  own  way. 
After  various  att^npts  had  been  made,  in  vain,  to 
detect  him  acting  illegally,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  try  his  title  to  Poole.  Three  bishops 
wero  included,  but  they  refused  to  act  in  any  prcv- 
eeeding  that  might  appear  prejudicial  to  the  autho* 
rity  of  their  own  courts.  The  country  gentlemen, 
however,  were  willing  both  to  act  and  to  convict. 
Ttmy  appointed  a  sermon,  before  which  the  clerk 
set  a  psalm,  and  the  minister  went  into  the  pulpit 
wijthout  using  the  Common  Prayer.  This  was 
enough;  tikey  discarded  him  without  further  cere- 
mony^  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  town  imme- 
diately. He  removed  to  Badsley,  where  he  con- 
tinued two  years  in  the  pastoral  office,  meeting  with 
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much  trouble   for  not  conformiag  to  the  canons. 
After  this  he  never  preached  in  public. 

Mr.  Hardy's  dismissal^  whidi  took  place  about 
the  year  1674>  probably  occasioned  the  estabtish- 
ment  of  a  church  of  Nonconformists  at  Poole. 
Their  first  minister  appears  to  hare  be^i  Mr.  John 
Wesley — also  an  ejected  minister,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Wesl^,  of  Charmouth,  and  the  grand- 
fa&er  of  the  celebrated  founder  of  Methodism.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  was  Vicar 
of  WIdtchurch>  in  Dorsetshire,  from  which  plaoe 
he  removed  to  Melcomb,  but  was  quickly  driv^ 
thence  by  an  order  from  the  corporation  against  his 
settlement  under  heavy  penalties.  Mr.  Wesley  then 
visited  Bridgwater,  Ilminster,  and  Taunton;  in 
these  towns  he  met  with  great  kindness  from  Dis-* 
senters  of  the  three  denominations ;  and,  aicouragod 
by  them,  he  preached  almost  every  day  in  the  vari'- 
ous  places  which  he  visited.  At  length,  a  gende- 
man  who  had  a  very  good  house  at  Preston,  two  or 
three  miles  horn  Melcomb,  gave  him  leave  to  oc* 
cupy  it  rentrfree ;  and  it  was  while  he  resided  here 
that  the  Nonconformists  at  Poole  chose  him  to  be 
their  pastor.  In  this  relation  he  continued  as  long 
as  he  lived.* 

Mr.  Wesley  probably  officiated  in  a  retired  room 
or  some  obscure  detached  building.  Although  Itdl 
of  Christian  courage  when  circ(mistanceB  reqtdred 
it,  he  deemed  it  right  to  avoid  publicity  while  the 

•  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  484. 
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tames  were  uasetded.  The  present  place  of  worship, 
which  is  situated  in  Hill  Street,  was  built  in  1706, 
^-^  is  presumed  for  Mr.  Madgwi^,  who  was  very 
popular,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  Wesley. 
Hie  congregation  flourished  to  siich  a  degree  that, 
in  1721,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building, 
which  is  now  fifty  feet  square,  having  a  dmible  roof 
supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre.  It  haa  a 
substantial  appearance,  and  is  kept  in  good  oider, 
partly  by  means  of  a  small  endowment  for  that 
purpose,  (the  only  one  in  possession  of  ihe  con- 
gregation,) bequeathed  by  a  lady  during  the  minis*- 
try  c£  the  Bev.  A.  Bennet.  In  the  year  1817,  a 
small  organ  was  presented  to  the  chapel  by  Mr. 
William  Young,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica ;  and  about 
the  same  time  a  congregational  litmuy  was  formed 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bennet.  There  is  a  small 
lMtrying<^ground  attached  to  the  meetingf-honse.  In 
tiie  interior  of  the  building,  over  the  pulpit,  is  a 
marble  slab,  Mrith  the  following  inscriptikm : 

To  THB  JHBIf^AT  0*  JOSBPH  StBPHSNSQN,  WHO  FOR  FORTT-^iyS 
TEARS,  DURING  WHICH  HE  FILLED  THE  OFFICE  OF  ClBRK  OF  TUI9 
MEETING,  MANIFESTED  A  STEADY  ATTACHMENT  TO  THB  CAUSE  OF 

Rxuoiovs  Liberty,  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment,  and 
TUB  PBiunicii  OF  Rational  Rbi^mion.     Hi^  Frailtu|9^-for 

FRAILTIES  HE  HAD,  (AND  WHO  IS  PERFECT?)  LIB  HUMBLED  IN 
THB  DUST.  To  COMMEMORATE  HIS  VIRTUES,  AND  AS  A  MONU- 
MENT OF  THBIR  RB8FECT  AND  ESTEEM,  THIS  TaBLBT  IS  IN- 
BQBIBIVi  or  VBB  OONQBBIGATIQN.  He  0UCQBEDBP  HIS  FaTHBR 
As€lBRK  in  THB  TEAR  176&  AND  DIED  Wf  THE  19tb  OF  JULY, 
1810,  AGED  87  YEARS.  * 

*  CoauDunicBted,  wi^  many  other  pBrticiilan,  by  Mr.  NaiBh,  of  Poole. 
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Mr.  Madgwick  died  in  March,  1734.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  colleague  in  Mr.  Matthew  To^pi^ood, 
who  settled  at  Poole  in  1729,  but  soon  relinquished 
the  ministry  and  engaged  in  business.  In  1735, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  filled  the  pastoral  office  at  Poole; 
how  long  he  remained  I  cannot  ascertain.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Hayward,  who  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  1752.  Then  came  Mr.  Phillipps»  the  fiitfaar 
of  the  minister  of  the  same  name  at  Dorchester.  In 
his  time  the  congregation  presented  the  singular 
scene  of  being,  as  Unitarians  consider,  in  adyance 
of  their  pastor  in  seeking  and  finding  religious 
truth.  He  continued  among  them  till  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1758,  when  the  diversity  of  sentiment 
which  had  long  existed  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to 
occasion  a  division  of  the  society.  ''The  pastor 
(says  my  informant)  had  advanced  doctrines  not 
congenial  with  the  opinions  of  the  more  moderate 
of  his  hearers,  who  also  happened  to  be  the  majority, 
and  he  maintained  them  in  a  manner  so  disgusting, 
that,  after  much  indecorous  altercation,  he  was 
locked  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  his  adherents  followed 
him." 

Mr.  Phillipps  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Howel,  who 
removed  to  Poole  from  Enfield,  and  afterwards 
settled  at  Yeovil  and  Bridgwater.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  sense,  liberal  mind,  and  moderate  senti- 
ments; and  for  some  years  the  congregation  con- 
tinued large.  It  was  liow  at  the  summit  of  its 
prosperity ;  Mr.  Howels  ministry  was  well  attend- 
ed and  highly  appreciated ;  but  at  length  his  mild 
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and  semible  disburses  were  discovered  to  be  less 
attractive  than  the  fervid  preaching  oi  the  ortho- 
dox. His  hearers  gradually  diminished;  and  his 
stipend  being  consequently  reduced^  he  found  it  ne* 
cessary,  in  1782,  to  remove  to  Yeovil,  where  he  had 
greater  prospects  of  usefulness  and  better  meand 
for  the  support  of  his  femily.  A  similar  account 
mi^ht  be  given  of  many  Presbyterian  congregations 
at  this  period.  Their  ministers  had  not  only  adopted 
Arian  or  Unitarian  sentiments,  but  had  acquired, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  greater  intellectual  refine- 
ment than  their  immediate  predecessors.  Some 
happily  deemed  these  acquisitions  perfectly  com- 
patible with  great  earnestness  in  the  discharge  of 
their  pulpit  and  pastoral  duties,  and  with  a  style  of 
of  preaching  doctrinal  as  well  as  practical,  evan- 
gelical as  well  as  rational.  The  majority,  however, 
though  possessed  of  good  talents,  and  though  emi- 
nently useful  by  their  private  examples  and  literary 
labours,  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
wimts  and  wishes  of  the  age.  They  persisted  in 
composing  and  reading  sermons  which  could  only 
be  admired  by  the  select  few;  and  hence  the  nu- 
merical declensions  which  mark  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterians  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  May 
thdr  successors,  especially  those  who  are  young, 
pursue  a  different  course ;  may  they  remember  that 
the  Gospel  is  designed  to  be  preached  to  all,  and 
that  he  is  most  worthy  to  be  called  a  Christian 
minister  who  values  intellectual  treasures  chiefly  as 
they  enable  him  to  reach,  reform,  and  elevate  the 
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poor  and  ignorant  in  commcm  with  fbe  wealthy  aad 
enlightened ! 

Mr.  HoweVs  successor  at  Poole  was  Mr.  Evan 
Dayies>  who,  being  a  gentleman  of  some  property^ 
was  able  to  settle  here.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  ministry  the  society  increased ;  but  afterwaxds 
it  again  diminished,  and,  in  1794>  Mr.  Davies 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Lewes.  The  next  was 
Mr.  William  Lamport,  during  whose  residence 
at  Poole  there  was  once  more  a  considerable  im- 
provement. Soon  after  the  settlement  of  this  gentle* 
man,  a  service  was  conducted,  the  particulars  of 
which,  as  such  forms  then  began  to  be  disused 
among  the  English  Presbyterians,  may  be  copied 
into  this  work. 

"The  Rev.  W.  Lamport,  son  of  the  late  ingenious  W.  Lam- 
port, of  Honiton,  having  officiated  about  eighteen  months  to  the 
congregation  in  the  old  meedng-house  at  Poole,  much  to  the 
satiflfiMStion  of  his  hearen,  at  their  request  was  solemnly  com- 
imtted  to  the  blessing  of  Gkid  in  the  fidl  disohttrge  of  hispastorai 
dudes,  on  Wednesday,  June  22,  1796.  T.  Howe,  of  Bridport, 
began  bj  prajer  and  reading  suitable  portions  of  Scripture,  with 
a  brief  conunent.  S.  Fawcett  offered  up  the  general  intercessory 
prayer  for  all  states  and  conditons  of  men.  J.  Manning,  of 
Exeter,  preached  from  2  Cor.  jtlii.  8 :  *'  Fof  we  can  do  nothing 
^tg^iuBt  the  troth,  but  for  the  truth;"  proving  Aat  all  the 
attempts  of  unbelisTers  had  turned  out,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
out,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  by  drawing  forth  oonvincinf 
defences.  J.  Cornish,  of  Colyton,  explained  the  design  of  the 
present  meeting,  proposed  to  the  young  minister  certain  questions 
relating  to  his  ideas  of  Christianity,  the  Reformation,  and  his 
reasons  for  engaging  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  amongst  Dis- 
senters, and  then  commended  him  in  prayer  to  die  &vour  and 
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bltfwhig  of  the  Almigfaty,  in  the  connexion  he  had  formed. 
J.  Horsey,  of  Northampton,  delivered  a  charge  from  John  xxi. 
15,  shewing  that  a  sincere  love  to  Christ  would  laj  the  best 
foundation  for  fidelity  and  diligence  in  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ; 
and  R.  Rell,  of  Wareham,  concluded  with  prayer  and  a  bene- 
diction. Suitable  psalms  and  hymns  were  read  by  J.  Jeffries, 
of  Rftigwood,  at  the  proper  intervals  for  singing.  A  very 
nameroDB,  attentive  audience,  comprising  members  of  the  Esta- 
blishment  and  other  denominations,  expressed  their  approbation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  service  was  conducted,  and 
several  ministers,  besides  those  engaged,  expressed  their  friendly 
regards  by  attending.  * 

In  1804^  Mr.  Lamport  removed  to  Lancaster,  and 
left  no  successor  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Poole. 
The  service  was  then  conducted  with  much  pro* 
piety  and  praiseworthy  seal  hy  Mr.  John  Elson,  a 
young  member  of  the  congregation.  By  this  means 
the  chapel  was  kept  open  every  Lord's  day  for  six- 
teen months,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Seaward  ac- 
cepted an  invitation,  and  was  also  regiilarly  ordain- 
ed. The  writer  of  an  accoimt  of  this  service  f 
remarks,  that  "the  highly  respectable  members  of 
the  congregation  had  for  a  series  of  years  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  as  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty."  Mr.  Seaward  resigned  in  1815 ; 
and  another  member  of  the  congregation— 'Mr. 
Thomas  Lamport,  imdertook  to  lead  the  devotions 
and  promote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  flock.  His  services  were  respectably,  though 
not  numerously  attended  till  the  early  part  of  the 

•  p.  D.  M.,  Vol.  m.  p.  279. 

t  Mon.  Repofl.,  O.  S.,  Vol*  ii.  p.  558. 
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year  1817,  when  Mr.  Bennett  removed  to  Poole 
from  Ditchling.  At  the  commencement  of  his  min- 
istry, he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  chapel 
library^  which  was  immediately  assented  to.  The 
successors  of  Mr.  Bennett  have  been  Mr.  Mitchel- 
son  and  Mr.  Rowntree,  both  of  Manchester  College, 
York.  Mr.  Mitchelson  left  Poole  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation from  Diss.  The  congregation  is  still  small ; 
but  it  contains  elements  favourable  to  its  growth. 
Among  those  at  present  connected  with  the  congre- 
gation are  two  descendants  of  its  earliest  benefactor 
— the  gentleman  who  gave  the  ground  on  which  the 
older  part  of  the  building  stands.*  Others  there 
are  who  cherish  the  memories,  and  are  disposed  to 
profit  by  the  examples,  of  those  friends  to  truth, 
freedom,  charity,  and  holiness,  who  have  worshiped 
in  this  place. 

Besides  the  chapel  library  there  is   a  Sunday- 
school,  and  a  collection  of  books  for  children. 


iVIfnfsters. 

John  Wkslev,  M.A 1(>74 — 

William  Madgwick  — 1734. 

Matthew  Towgood 1729 — 1735. 

Thomas  Rowe J735 — 

Samuel  Hayward — 1752. 

Samuel  Phillipps 1752 — 1758. 

John  Howel 1758—1782. 

Evan  Davies 1782—1794. 

•  Unit.  Ghron.>  No.  xv,  p.  96. 
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William  Lamport 1795—1804. 

ROQBR  Seaward    1805—1815. 

Abraham  Bennett 1817 — 1826. 

John  Mitchelson  1826—1884. 

Mark  Rowntree 1834. 


additional  particulars  of  the  life  of  MR.  HARDV. 

After  he  left  Badsley  he  was  a  private  chaplaia  m  Esaex, 
whence  he  removed  to  Newbtirj,  where  he  died  in  1691.  He 
won  the  regard  and  promoted  the  improvement  of  men  of  all 
classes  bj  his  Christian  kindness  and  integrity.  Several  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  his  courage  and  activity  when  the 
interests  o(  his  fellow-creatures  were  at  stake.  He  once  told  a 
nobleman,  Lord  Brook,  that  men  of  high  rank  were  the  most 
unhappj  in  the  world,  because  nobody  dared  tell  them  their 
fiinlts,  or  shew  them  the  right  way  to  Heaven.  His  benevo- 
lence was  manifested  by  his  delight  in  doing  good,  and  more 
particularly  by  his  zeal  in  collecting  nearly  £500  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  captives  from  slavery.  Nor  did  he  deem 
it  inconsistent  with  his  office  as  a  minister,  to  exert  himself  on 
important  political  occasions,  and  to  throw  his  influence  into 
the  scale  of  honest  independence,  though  at  the  risk  of  enduring 
the  frowns  of  the  powerful.  While  he  was  living  at  Poole,  the 
inhabitants  were  called  upon  to  choose  a  member  of  Parliament. 
The  Elarl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  was  very  anx- 
ious to  have  his  son  elected ;  but  Mr.  Hardy  opposed  his  lord- 
ship, and  exerted  himself  successfully  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Trenchard,  whom  he  thought  a  fitter  man.  The  Chancellor 
was  incensed,  and  wrote  a  very  angry  letter  to  his  opponent, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  reconciled  to  him  in  consequence  of 
his  o?m  honest  representations  of  the  state  of  the  case.* 

*  NoQooii.  Mem.>  VoL  ii  p.  467. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Wesley,  M*A. — This  worth/  anceetor  of  the 
fomider  of  Methodism  ¥raa  educated  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford. 
His  chfluractaisties  were  not  nnlike  those  bjr  which  his  oelelnrated 
grandsons  were  distinguished.  He  was  zealous,  seiiouB,  and 
diligent ;  willing  to  struggle  with  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of 
his  dutj,  yet  averse  to  plunge  into  needless  danger.  At  the  age 
of  twentj-two,  and  in  the  jesr  1658,  he  was  sent  to  preach  at 
Whitchurch,  in  Dorsetshire.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  some 
of  his  neighbours  persecuted  him  because  he  would  not  read  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  recorded  in  his  diarj  two  inte- 
resting conferences  on  this  subject— one  with  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  the  other  with  Sir  Gerard  Napier,  a  country  justice,  by 
whom  he  had  been  imprisoned.  These  are  interesting  as  shew- 
ing the  opinions  which  were  entertained  at  that  period  in  refer- 
ence to  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  office,  and 
the  manner  in  which  bishops  and  justices  exercised  their  power. 
Mr.  Wesley,  by  preaching  privately  after  his  ejectment,  pre- 
served his  liberty  longer  than  many  of  his  brethren.  Four 
nunisters  living  in  his  neighbourhood  determined  on  preaching 
with  open  doors,  and  were  accordingly  indicted  at  the  next 
assizes  for  being  present  at  riotous  and  unlawful  assemblies; 
they  were  found  guilty,  fined  forty  marks  each,  and  obliged  to 
find  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  But  all  Mr.  Wesley's 
caudon  could  not  save  him  firom  the  effects  of  wicked  laws ;  the 
Oxford  Act  obliged  him  to  leave  his  &mily  and  his  people;  and 
after  he  returned  he  was  imprisoned  four  times,  and  appre- 
hended still  more  frequently.  The  sufferings,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  High-Church 
party,  combined  with  other  cirucmstances,  produced  an  illness 
which  terminated  in  his  decease  when  he  was  only  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Even  then  bigotry  was  not  satisfied :  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  died,  would  not  suffer  his  remains  to  be 
interred  in  the  church.* 


*  Noncon.  Mem.,  YoL  i.  p.  466. 
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COLLUMPTON. 


CoLLUMPTON,  or  Oullomptoii,  or  Colombton,  accordini^  to  Risdon, 
u  ''the  chiefest  place  on  the  river  Culmey  and  was  the  King's  demesne 
hi  the  Saxon  Heptarchy .**  Alfred  bequeathed  the  manor  to  his  son 
E&ehfard,  with  other  lands  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Hants. 

The  town  consists  prindpaUy  of  <me  long  street,  badly  payed. 
Through  this  street  passes  the  turnpike  road  from  Bath  and  Bristol 
to  Exeter.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well  built;  but  the  humbler 
dwellings  are  mostly  constructed  with  cobb  vralls.  The  manufactures 
are  of  broad  cloths,  serges  and  kersymeres ;  but  the  former  are  not 
made  in  any  conuderable  quantity. — Britton  and  Brayuby. 
Popuktk>n  in  1811,-2917 ;  in  1821,-3410 ;  in  1831,-^13. 


UNITARUN  CHAPEL. 


CoLLUMPTON  was  One  of  the  numerous  places  in 
Devonshire  from  which  ministers  were  ejected  in 
1662.  The  sufferer  here  was  Mr.  Crompton,  who 
continued  many  years  among  his  peo^  after  he 
quitted  his  living.  Once  in  five  or  six  weeks  the 
inhabitants  were  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Batt,  who 
had  been  driven^  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  from 
the  living  of  Riston,  in  Somereetshire. 

Mr.  Crompton  preacbed  in  a  dwelling-house 
some  years  after  the  Revolution.*  About  1695, 
the  congregation  built  a  meeting-house  which  re- 
mained till  1815.  In  1698,  they  chose  for  their 
pastor  Mr.  Richard  Evans,  who  remained  with  them 
forty-five  years.  The  register  of  baptisms  was 
commenced  by  him  on  the  day  he  first  preached  at 
Colliunpton — April  10th,  1698.  This  was  origi- 
nally a  private  record  begun  by  Mr.  Evans,  at 
Staverton,  near  Ashburton,  January  6th,  1694.  He 
obtained  his  certificate  in  1695  at  the  Exeter 
Quarter  Sessions,  where  he  was  registered  as  a 
"Dissenting  minister  in  holy  orders."  Mr.  Evans 
received  the  following  letter  of  invitation ; 

*  English  Pretbyterian,  p.  181. 
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CoUumfton,  Jljorii6th,  1698. 
"  Reverend  Sr-, 

**  Tlie  good  report  we  have  heard  of  yon  hath  induced 
us  to  give  jou  the  trouble  of  these  lines^  being  destitute  of  a 
minister  and  manj  of  our  congregation  are  desirous  to  heare 
JOU  preach  among  us.  We  resolve  to  look  no  more  after  Mr. 
Meade;  and  this  is  our  general  resolution,  wherefore  desire  that 
fO€L  would  be  with  us  the  next  Lord's  daj  and  preach  heere. 
(y  fiiend  Mr.  Pearce  can  give  jou  an  account  how  our  affaires 
stand  heere.  If  jou  speake  to  Mr.  Meade,  jou  will  find  that 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Collumpton,  hath  given  him  a  full  answer  as  to 
our  resolution  above  written ;  soe  we  desire  you  will,  if  possible, 
be  heere  next  Sabbath  and  jou  will  mudi  obHge  y^  assured 
1*  £Griends, 

"Thomas  Spibd, 
<<  James  Artnoll, 
"John  Harris, 
"Anth.  Codner." 
"  To  Mr.  Richard  Evans, 
Minister  of  the  Gospell, 
these  presents.^ 

With  this  invitation  Mr.  Evans  complied;  and 
his  settlement  at  Collumpton  was  advantageous  to 
the  cause.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the 
congregation  was  large  ;  many  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  in  the  habit  of  joining  it  As  to 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Evans  and  his  flock  there  is  no 
information ;  from  his  only  publication, — ''  A  Tract 
on  Holiness,''  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  chiefly 
anxious  to  cultivate  purity  of  heart  and  life.  He 
died  in  1743.  During  the  next  ten  years,  the  so- 
ciety had  several  ministers.     All  appear  to  have 
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held  liberal  opinions  and  to  have  prepared  their 
hearers  for  adopting  Unitarianism.  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  became  the  pastor  in  1754^  had  been  led  to 
relinquish  orthodoxy  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Peirce, 
and  proceeded  even  farther  than  that  celebrated 
man. 

The  congregation  declined  in  numbers  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Many  members  had 
been  previously  removed  by  death  without  leaving 
families  to  supply  their  places;  and  about  this 
period^  other  Dissenting  chapels  were  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Then,  however,  a  spirit  of 
liberality  prevailed  in  CoUumpton,  which  was  too 
soon  extinguished.  Soon  after  the  establishment 
of  Sunday-schools,  many  persons  of  various  deno- 
minati(ms  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  Sunday 
evenings,  at  the  Presbyterian  chapel.  All  the 
Sunday-scholars  in  the  town  assembled ;  Mr.  Mor- 
gan conducted  the  devotional  parts  of  the  service, 
and  some  respectable  layman  read  a  practical  ser- 
mon. There  are  some  yet  living,  who  entertain 
a  pleasing  recollection  of  these  services,  and  who 
deeply  regretted  the  spirit  of  bigotry  which  put  a 
stop  to  them. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  young  of  the  present  day  to 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  intemperate 
seal  against  Dissenters,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.  A  few,  however,  may  have  heard  their 
aged  friends  sp^tk  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  The  following  circumstance  will 
tend  to  shew  what  our  fathers  had  to  encounter. 
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In  the  parish  of  Uffculme,  near  Collumpton,  there 
was,  at  this  time,  a  small  meeting-house  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  one  Grod,  the  Father.  It  is  thus 
noticed  by  Polwhele:  ''Bridwell,  in  this  parish,  on 
which  is  a  new  mansion,  is  the  pleasant  seat  of 
Richard  Hall  Clarke,  Esq.,  who  pulled  down  an 
old  chapel  (dedicated  to  St.  Bridget  or  St.  Bride, 
probably  near  some  consecrated  well  called  St. 
Bride's  well,)  and  with  the  materials  built  a  part  of 
the  present  house  ;  and  at  a  little  distance,  he  has 
also  erected  a  Presbyterian  or  Unitarian  chapel  for 
himself  and  family."*  This  period  being,  with  re* 
gard  to  religious  proceedings  in  this  country,  that  of 
another  reign  of  terror,  it  was  more  than  usually 
necessary  that  those  who  were  averse  to  all  spiritual 
usurpation,  and  friendly  to  a  simple,  earnest,  and 
scriptural  mode  of  worship,  should  unite  for  mutual 
support  and  the  diffusion  of  truth.  Accordingly, 
several  young  men,  still  among  the  consistent  mem- 
bers of  our  churches,  having  no  minister  at  their 
dtm  place  of  worship,  at  Honiton,  went  every  Sun- 
day to  the  sequestered  chapel  at  BridwelL  But  so 
Strong  was  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
that  their  steps  were  watched,  their  occasional  calls 
on  country  friends  misrepresented,  and  their  praise- 
worthy  efforts  to  excite  a  love  of  gospel  truth  stig- 


*  The  BHdwell  chftpel,  which  has  now  been  abandoned  some  years,  was 
opened  in  1792;  a  sennonon  ''The  Promise  of  Christ's  Presence  wkh  his 
Disciples'*  was  preached  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  and  afterwards  published.  The 
•ecaslon  iimt  rendered  remarkable  by  the  circumstancei  that  the  friends 
who  assembled  formed  that  aseftil  institution — the  Western  Unitarian 
Society. 
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matized  as  attempts  to  circulate  sedition  and  infi- 
delity. 

This  spirit  hastened  the  decline  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  CoUumpton.  But  a  brighter  time  arrived, 
— ^  time  when,  though  prejudice  remained  awake, . 
persecution  was  asleep ;  and  Mr.  Morgan's  succes- 
sor did  not  &il  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Mr.  Davis 
had  been  at  CoUumpton  some  years  without  an- 
opportunity  of  doing  much  to  diffuse  his  principles. 
At  length  he  employed  his  energies  judiciously  and 
successfully ;  and  it  should  be  noted  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  others,  (says  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Kepository,*)  that,  by  imremitting  endeavours,  be 
lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  1823,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  attend  in  the  vestry,  on  Wedf 
nesday  evenings,  to  deliver  lectures  and  to  con- 
verse with  any  who  might  be  sufficiently  interested 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  advance  in  favour  of  his . 
views  of  the  gospel.  For  some  time  few  came  to 
be  instructed ;  but,  with  peculiar  steadiness,  he  held 
on  in  what  he  thought  the  path  of  duty,  and  his 
hearers  became  numerous.  His  last  lecture,  de- 
lived  a  few  days  before  his  death,  was  considered 
particularly  interesting,  and  his  auditors  had  then 
increased  fourfold. 

I  have  stated  that  the  first  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1695.  In  1814  it  was  foimd  to  be  so  much 
decayed  as  to  render  further  assembling  in  it  danger- 
ous ;  the  congregation,  therefore,  took  it  down  and 
erected  another  on  the  same  site.f    This  buildings  • 

*  VdL  xz.  p.  52.  t  Mod.  Repot.,  VoL  x.  p.  721. 
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which,  though  smaller,  is  more  commodious^  was 
opened  for  public  worship  on  the  29th  of  October, 
in  the  same  year.  Discourses  were  preached  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  morning  and  evening  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, and  in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  Davis.  A 
tribute  of  gratitude  was  paid  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  who  permitted  the  Unitarians  to  use 
their  chapel,  once  each  Lord's  day,  for  some  months. 
Adjoining  the  chapel  are  two  school-rooms,  of  still 
more  modem  date,  used  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  about  sixty  boys  and  girls.  The  congregation  also 
support  a  library,  a  fellowship  fund,  and  a  brotherly 
society .♦  These  institutions  have  lessened  the  evils 
of  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  strengthened  the  imion 
that  subdsts  among  the  worshipers.  In  pr(»noting 
the  happiness  and  improvement  of  liiis  interesting 
society — their  pastor,  Mr.  Yeates,  has  been  lately 
assisted  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Heineken,  who  was  educated 
at  York,  and  settled  some  years  at  Sidmouth. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  in  the  chapel  : 

SA4mBD  TO  THB  MBMORr  OP  THE  RbV.  SaMUIL  MoIUIAN, 
WHOSE     REMAINS    ARE     INTERRED     NEAR    THIS    SPOT,    AND     WHO, 
DURING    40  YEARS,    WAS  THB   HIGHLY    RESPECTBD    MINISTER   O^ 
THB   CONGREGATION   ASSEMBLING   IN  THIS    PLACE.      He   DIED   ON 

THE  15th  September,  1794,  in  the  64th  year  op  his  agb. 

1  L 

•  Conmnmicatad  witii  nmoh  other  iidbnnatioa  by  the  Rtr.  M.  L. 
YemteSy  who  describes  the  farotberly  aociety  as  a  fund  for  tbe  relief  of  poor 
persons  in  sickness,  supported  by  monthly  contributions  of  two  pence  per 
month,  from  those  who  expect  relief,  and  other  sums  from  those  who  do 
not.  At  the  monthly  meeting,  each  subscriber,  is  at  liberty  to  recommend 
any  case  that  he  knows  to  need  relief.  The  Treasurer  is  authorized  to 
adyance,  in  case  of  emergency,  what  he  deems  right  in  the  interval.  The 
society  haS  been  established  fourteen  years,  and  has  always  woiked  weU. 

x2 
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And  also  op  Elizabeth,  his  wipb, 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIPE  THE  4th  MaT,  1783,  AGED  38  TEARS. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  op  the  learned  and 

EXCELLENT  Dr.  BeNNET   StEVENSON,   POR  37  TEARS   MINISTER 

OP  A  sociETT  OP  Protestant  Dissenters,  at  Bath. 
This  tablet  was  erected  in  1827,  prom  a  peeling  op  appbc- 
tionate  respect  to  the  memort  op  her  parents,  by  the 

DAUGHTER  OP  SaMUEL  AND  ELIZABETH  MORGAN. 


Emma  Catherine, 

THE  BELOVED  WIPE  OP  NICHOLAS  SaMUEL  HeINBKEN, 
AND  ONLT  SURVIVING  CHILD  OP  THE  ReV.  MaTTHEW  LbE  YbATES, 

minister  op   this  congregation,  died  nov.    12th,   1831, 
aged  24  tears. 
This  tablet,  too  perishable  por  the  record  op  her  virtues, 
is  erected  as  a  tribute  op  appection  bt  her  bereaved 

HUSBAND. 

''  What  is  tour  lipe  ?    It  is  even  a  vapour  that  appearbth 

POR  A  little  time,  AND  THEN  VANISHETH  AWAT." 

On  two  stones  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  chapel : 

Herb  lieth  the  bodt  op  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Evans, 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIPE  22nd  JuLT,  1743,  IN  THE  72lld 
tear  op  HIS  AGE.  Hb  WAS  PASTOR  OP  THIS  CONORSGATIOll 
46  TEARS,  "WHOSE  REJOICING  WAS  THIS,  THE  TSSTUfOMT  OV  A 
GOOD  CONSCIENCE." 


Sacred  to  the  memort  op  the  Rev.  John  Davis^  who  de- 
parted THIS  LIPE  Dec.  16th,  1824,  aged  62. 

He  was  a  native  op  Cardiganshire,  and  the  paithpul  mi- 
nister OP  this  congregation  during  28  TEARS. 

"Be  thou  PAITHPUL  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thsk  a 


crown  op  LIPE," 
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iltfntettrs. 

William  Crompton,  M.  A 1662—1696. 

Richard  Evans   1698—1743. 

RobsrtGlass 1745 — 1746. 

Thomas  Chapman 1748 — 1751. 

Hook 1751—1754. 

Samuel  Morgan 1754—1794. 

John  Davis 1794—1824. 

Matthew  Lee  Yeates 1825. 

Nicholas  Samuel  Heineken 1830. 


The  Rev.  Willlam  Crompton  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
at  Barnstaple.  He  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Collumpton 
bj  the  Act  of  Uniformitj.  He  continued  with  his  people,  and 
spent  manj  jears  among  them,  but  without  the  encouragement 
he  deserved.  For  some  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1696|  he  was  disabled  hy  a  painful  disease  from  engaging  in 
his  beloved  employment.  The  titles  of  his  works  indicate  the 
sotjeets  in  which  he  felt  peculiarlj  interested,  as  well  as  the 
general  tastes  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  that  period. 
He  publish^ — A  Remedy  against  Superstition. — ^A  Brief  Sur- 
vey of  the  Old  Religion. — ^Foundation  of  God  for  the  Salvation 
of  the  Elect — Sovereign  Omnipotency,  the  Saint's  Security. — 
A  Treadse  on  Prayer;  on  James  v.  16. — A  Wilderness  of 
Trouble  Leading  to  a  Canaan  of  Comfort.* 


The   Rbv.  Samuel  Morgan  was  a  native  of  Langam- 
gamarck,  iu  Breckuockshire.     His  father  was  more  than  forty 


NoncoD.  Mem. 
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jears  minister  ot  the  goi^el  at  Laniirijd.  The  salijeet  of  this 
memoir  was  bom  in  1731,  and  having  received  a  classical  edn- 
cation,  entered  the  academy  at  Carmardien  in  1745.  Here 
he  was  prepared,  bj  the  Rev.  Evan  Davies  and  the  Rev. 
Sarnnel  Thomas,  for  the  ministerial  office,  on  wldch  he  first 
entered  at  Dolverton.  From  this  place  he  removed,  in  1754, 
to  Collompton,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life^ 

Mr.  Morgan  was  educated  in  Calvinistic  principles,  and  pro- 
babljr  never  doubted  their  troth  till  he  read  the  oontroversy 
between  Mr.  Peirce  and  his  opponents.  The  following  sketch  of 
his  character  appears  in  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Maga^e :  * 
— ^  His  pietj  was  fervent  and  unaffected,  his  integrity  inflexiUe, 
and  his  morals  irreproachable.  The  liberalitj  of  his  mind  rose 
superior  to  all  party  distinctions,  and  he  embraced,  as  brethren, 
the  whole  rational  creaticm  of  God.  With  fortitude  and  cheer- 
fi^ess  he  sustained  a  lingering  and  painful  disorder ;  and  at 
last,  with  truly  Christian  dignity,  he  closed  his  eyes  in  peace  in 
die  sixty-fourdi  year  of  his  age.  He  piMished  *  A  Conmion 
Prayer  Book,  according  to  the  Plan  of  the  Liturgy  of  die  Church 
of  Ekigland,  with  suitable  services.'  " 


llie  Rev.  John  Davis  received  the  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  Carmaithenshire,  under  the  learned  Mr.  David  Davis. 
At  die  usual  age  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at*  Carmardien, 
then  under  die  care  of  Rev.  Robert  CUwitieman.  Not  being 
■aliafied  wi&  his  c^portunides  for  improvement  there,  he  soon 
afterwards  entered  at  Daventry,  where  Mr.  Belsham  was  the 
tutor.  Although  brought  up  in  orthodoxy,  he  imbibed,  in  this 
seminary,  the  principles  of  Unitarianism ;  but  not  from  Mr. 
Belsham,  who  was  then  a  Calvinist,  and  deeply  lamented  the 
results  of  Mr.  Davis's  inquiries.  He  bore  testimony,  however, 
to  the  very  exemplary  conduct  of  his  puful. 

On  leaving  Daventry,  Mr.  Davis  settled  in  Cumberland,  with 
a  small   and  not   very  harmonious  congregation.      Here  he 

•  Vol  L  p.  463. 
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remained  some  jean,  and  discharged  with  much  honour  the 
duties  of  a  minister  and  schoolmaster.  So  highly  did  one  of 
his  pupils  esteem  him,  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  deli- 
catdj  remitted  him,  twice  a  jear,  through  a  friend,  a  handsome 
donation,  ^^  lest  his  income  should  be  too  small  for  one  in  bis 
delicate  state  of  health."  He  probablj  removed  from  his  first 
station  to  CoUumpton  without  settling  in  an/  other  place ;  and 
here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  possessing  the  respect 
and  promoting  the  happiness  (tf  all  to  whom  he  was  known. 

Mr.  Davis's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  have 
already  been  mentioned.  These  did  not  iNK)ceed  from  a  secta- 
rian spirit  but  from  a  calm,  jet  stroi^,  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  condumcnis  at  which  he  had  arrived.  If  he 
was  anxious  to  make  proseljtes,  he  uniformly  asserted  that 
sound  moralilj  was  the  end  of  true  religion,  and  regarded  all 
(pinions  without  it  as  *^  little  worth  and  vain."  One  of  his 
friends  has  remarked,  that  **  neither  the  fear  of  man  nor  any 
wish  to  please  him  ever  induced  him  to  do  that  of  which  he  did 
not  approve, — ^he  had  all  the  firmness  of  Knox,  without  one 
grain  of  his  ferociousness."  He  was  a  man  of  sound  learning  and 
great  application,  but  never  became  a  popular  preacher.  In 
domestic  life,  he  was  easy  to  be  accommodated,  considerate  of 
the  accommodation  of  others ;  quiet,  peacefrd,  and  courteous. 
The  vigour  of  his  mental  powers  and  his  increasing  exertions 
to  promote  tLe  wel&re  of  his  people,  amidst  the  attacks  of  a 
disease  which  at  length  brought  him  suddenly  to  the  grave,  ex- 
emplified the  Apostie's  declaration  **  though  the  outward  man 
fiileth,  the  inner  man  is  renewed  day  by  day." 

Of  the  higher  parts  of  his  character  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  lines,  which  appeared  in  his  frivourite  publi- 
cation soon  afrer  his  death.* 


*  Mon.  Rep.,  VoL  zz.  p.  236.  See  alao  p.  116.  Tbe  lines  have  onoe 
been  republished  by  the  aathor,  the  Rev.  J.  Johns,  of  Crediton,  in  an  ele- 
gant volume  entitled  «  Dews  of  Castslie."    London.    Hunter.    1828. 
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Thbrs  18  many  a  harp  for  the  young  man's  doom. 
That  is  tuned  to  the  notes  of  woe ; 

But  alas !  they  are  mute  o*er  the  old  man's  tomb. 
Though  he  lived  like  a  saint  below. 

There  is  many  a  tear  over  beauty's  grave. 
And  warm  firom  the  heart  they  rise ; 

Ah !  why  less  warm  are  the  tears  that  lave 
The  spot  where  the  good  man  lies  ? 

Is  it  nothing  to  keep  the  soul  still  young, 

When  the  frame  where  it  dwells  grows  old  ? 

Or  less  should  a  beautiful  IHe  be  sung, 
Thim  the  charms  of  an  earthly  mould  ? 

No,  old  man,  no, — one  passing  lay. 

Though  a  powerless  lay  it  be. 
Shall  be  given  to  the  thought  of  the  silent  clay. 

Which  is  all  that  is  left  of  thee. 

Though  thy  life  was  passed  in  the  humble  shade. 
Yet  it  brightened  the  shade  around ; 

And  every  step  that  thy  meek  foot  made, 
Was  made  upon  holy  ground. 

Thou  hast  seen  thy  friends  around  thee  fall. 
Thou  hast  lived  through  years  of  pain ; — 

And  now  thou  hast  reached  the  goal  of  all. 
And  broken  a  frail  world's  chain. 

Oh !  rest  in  peace  till  the  day  for  which 
Thou  hast  looked  with  a  Christian's  eye  ! 

Faith,  hope,  and  love,  long  have  made  thee  rich 
In  the  gold  of  a  purer  sky. 

Though  80  soon  forgot  be  thy  lowly  sod. 
Yet  thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain ; 

For  green  above  are  the  groves  of  God, 
Where  the  just  shall  meet  again ! 


HONITON. 


"This  towne  daymes  prioritie  for  antiquitie  before  many  other. 
But  for  the  name,  yf  I  should  say  yt  was  taken  from  the  abwidance  of 
kanye  there  made  or  found,  I  persuade  myself  you  would  smyle  $  and 
yet  that  may  not  be  altogether  sans  reason,  in  regard  of  the  hills  ad- 
jo3rning,  on  which  abundance  of  thyme  or  tyme  growes,  in  which  these 
pretye  creatures  are  much  delighted  and  feed  most  willingly  theron/' 
— ^Westcote. 

"This  town  is  near  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  in  length,  l^ng  east 
and  west;  and  in  the  midst  there  is  one  other  street  towards  the 
south.  It  is  a  very  pretty  town,  indifferently  well  built,  and  sweetly 
seated  both  for  com  and  pasture.  Its  market  is  on  Saturday,  well 
replenished  with  all  such  things  as  the  country  affordeth  for  neces- 
saries ;  more  plentiful,  indeed,  in  victuals  and  com  than  most  other 
markets  in  the  county." — Sir  W.  Pole. 

"Honiton  lies  on  the  great  western  road  from  London  to  Exeter  f 
seven  miles  west  of  Axminster,  and  to  the  east  of  £xeter  about  sixteen 
miles.  Situated  in  a  delightful  vale  upon  a  rising  ground,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Otter,  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  circum- 
jacent country.  A  little  stream  of  transparent  water  flows  through 
the  town,  with  a  dipping  place  at  almost  every  door." — Polwhble. 

Population  m  1811,-2736;  in  1821,-3296;  in  1831,-.3509. 


BRIDGE  MEETING-HOUSE. 

This  house  was  built  by  a  Baptist  society. 
There  was  a  congr^ation  of  the  same  class  in  the 
town  as  far  back  as  1655.  Geoi^e  Fox,  the  Quaker, 
mentions  his  having  some  intercouse  with  it  in 
that  year.  If  it  existed  till  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  it  was  probably  united  to  the  Presbyt^ 
nan  society  which  was  formed  here  soon  afterwards. 
In  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists,*  there  is  "a 
confession  of  the  faith  of  several  congr^;ations  of 
Christ  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  some  churches 
in  the  counties  near  adjacent;  printed  at  LondoBj 
Anno  1656."  The  brethren  at  Honiton  had  probably 
some  concern  in  this  dociunent,  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  although  very  copious,  contains  no  declac 
ration  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
in  the  present  day  would  be  generally  considered 
as  heten)dox  in  other  respects. 

The  next  notice  of  Dissent  in  this  town  occurs  in 
connexion  with  the  year  1662.  Mr.  Francis  Sore- 
ton,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  being  unable  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  was  ejected.  This 
learned  and  excellent  man  preached  in  Honiton, 

*  Appendix,  Vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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occasionally,  after  his  ejectment,  countenanced  and 
assisted  by  his  fellow-sufiferers,  Mr.  Hieron,  of  Feni- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Eentisbeare.  In  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  were  many  Noncon- 
formists, some  of  them  gentlemen  of  note,  but  they 
could  not  provide  themselves  with  a  place  of  pubUc 
worship  till  King  James  s  Indulgence  was  issued. 
They  then  fitted  up  the  back-house  of  William 
Clarke,  a  chandler,  and  were  served  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, Mr.  Malachi  Blake,  and  Mr.  Goswell  of 
Exeter,  who  continued  for  some  time  to  preach 
alternately  with  much  success.  ^ 

The  first  stated  minister  of  the  Honiton  Dissent- 
ers was  Mr.  John  Edwards,  a  young  man  from 
Wellington.  He  was  introduced  on  Mr.  GoswelFs 
discontinuing  his  attendance,  and  soon  discovered 
an  inclination  to  take  the  whole  work  upon  himself, 
although  Mr.  Blake  had  been  proposed  as  pastor. 
Mr.  Edwards,  being  of  a  violent  temper,  soon 
destroyed  that  peace  and  harmony  which  had  pre>- 
viou^ly  subsisted;  and  notwithstanding  a  friendly 
admonition  from  the  Exeter  Assembly,  to  whom  the 
sociely  appealed,  he  still  acted  so  imprc^rly,  that 
Mr.  Clarke  declared  he  should  preach  in  his  house 
no  longer.  There  was  consequently  a  division; 
gome  of  the  members  remained  in  their  old  place, 
and  were  supplied  by  ministers  from  Exeter,  Chard, 
and  Taunton,  while  Edwards  and  his  party  retired 
to  a  woodrhouse,  where  they  assembled  till  a  new 
building,  which  they   instantly  commenced,   was 

*  Englith  Presbyterian,  p.  152. 
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completed.  Things  were  in  this  situation  a  con- 
siderable time;  at  length,  the  conduct  of  Edwards 
becoming  scandalously  immoral,  his  party  forsook 
him.  He  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England^ 
and  preached  at  Northleigh,  a  small  village  about 
four  miles  from  Honiton.  * 

In  the  year  1705,  the  two  parties  were  united 
under  Mr.  John  Ball,  whose  zeal,  learning,  and 
orthodoxy,  made  him  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
divines  in  the  West.  He  died  in  1745,  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succe^ed  by 
Mr.  John  Rutter,  of  South  Petherton,  who  was  the 
settled  minister  till  his  own  death,  which  took  place 
in  1769.  Mr.  Greorge  Heath,  then  finishing  his 
studies  at  Exeter,  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  at 
Honiton  in  the  following  year;  but  he  also  soon 
lost  many  of  his  hearers,  and  ultimately  his  situa- 
tion, by  bad  conduct.  Another  division  ensued, 
which  was  probably  hastened  by  difierences  cm 
points  of  faith ;  one  party  inheriting  the  rigid  Cal- 
vinism preached  by  Mr.  Ball,  the  other  shewing 
themselves  favourable  to  those  brighter  views  which 
were  then  becoming  prevalent.  The  Calvinistio 
party  seceded  in  1771 ;  at  first  they  met  in  a  licensed 
room ;  two  years  afterwards  they  began  to  build  a 
place  of  worship,  which  gradually  acquired,  and  is 
now  known  by,  the  name  of  Independent.  About 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Great  Marlow^ 
became  their  minister.  The  other  members  of  the 
original   Presbyterian    congregation    remained   in 

*  Eng^h  Presbyterian. 
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their  meeting-house,  and  enjoyed  the  services  of  Mr. 
W.  Lamport  till  1788.  The  building  being  old  and 
dilapidated,  was  soon  afterwards  taken  down  by  the 
consent  of  the  only  surviving  Trustee,  and  many  of 
the  worshipers  united  themselves  to  the  Baptist 
society,  with  whom  they  had  long  agreed  on  the 
highest  points  of  Christian  faith. 

Of  this  society  it  is  my  chief  object  to  give  some 
account.  In  the  year  1715,  Mr.  Jerom  Maynard, 
manufacturer  of  serges,  removed  from  Axminster 
to  Honiton.  He  was  a  zealous  Baptist,  possessing 
Arian,  if  not  Unitarian,  views  of  the  Gospel,  and 
had  for  several  years  preached  every  Sunday  to  a 
Baptist  society  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Dal- 
wood.  At  the  time  of  his  removal,  the  number  of 
persons  in  Honiton  whose  religious  views  coincided 
with  his  own  did  not  exceed  two  or  three,  besides 
the  members  of  his  own  family.  These  he  brought 
together  about  the  year  1721,  when  he  ceased 
preaching  at  Dalwood.  He  invited  the  men  and 
women  employed  in  his  work-shops  to  attend  a  reli- 
gious service  in  his  own  house,  and  employed  other 
means  to  increase  the  number  of  worshipers.  His 
labours,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were  so  suc- 
eessftil,  that,  in  the  year  1736,  he  determined  on 
building  a  place  of  worship.  To  this  object  his 
thoughts  had  long  been  directed;  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  anxious  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  it,  circulated  the  following 
appeal.  I  shall  copy  it  from  the  original  MS.,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  foimders  of 
this  church. 
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To  all  ChristiaiL  and  well-diBposed  personsy  more  especiallj 
to  OUT  brethren  of  the  Baptized  Churches  to  whom  these  presents 
may  come :  the  humble  petition  and  case  of  the  Baptized  Church 
at  Honiton,  in  Devon,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Jerom 
Majnard. 

Beloved  in  our  Lord, 
After  Christian  salutation,  we  beg  leave  to  inform  jou  that  the 
God  of  all  grace,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  giver  of  everjr 
good  and  perfect  gift,  was  pleased  to  stir  up  and  excite  our 
now  worthy  and  beloved  Pastes  or  Elder,  some  years  since, 
(he  being  providentially  brought  to  reside  here,)  to  set  np  his 
worship  (having  no  place  where  he  believed  the  Gospel  was 
preached  in  its  primitive  purity,  near  enough  for  himself  and 
his  family  to  attend)  in  his  own  dwelling  house:  in  order  to 
promote  the  Divine  honour,  and  to  instruct  those  of  his  own 
household  and  neighbourhood  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  as  through  grace  it  appeared  to 
him,  and  this  good  and  laudable  undertaking  has  been  c(mstantly 
and  we  hope  faithlully  continued,  and  we  trust  has  met  with 
the  blessing,  countenance,  and  approbation  of  the  Most  ICgh,  to 
the  great  Joy  and  Consolation  of  our  and  others*  souls,  so  that 
now,  through  divine  goodness  and  mercy,  we  have  a  name  and 
a  place  in  the  house  of  God  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  such  we  trust  some  have  been  added  to  us  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Gospel,  who  shall  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  tho'  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  spiritual  increase  has 
greatly  been  retarded  for  want  of  a  convenient  and  separate 
place  to  assemble  together  in,  the  which  therefore  we  for  some 
time  past  have  been  and  are  now  very  desirous  of  obtaining.  And 
as  it  baa  plg^sed  Almighty  God,  under  this  his  pious  undertakifig 
to  Mess 'our  worthy  Pastor  aforesaid  with  some  oonsiderabifi 
increase  in  his  worldly  substance,  altho'  he  preached  constantly 
to  us  gratis,  he  has  proposed  to  be  yerj  liberal  in  giving  the 
Church  the  ground  and  a  considerable  sum  towards  erecting  a 
house  for  God's  worship :  and  when  he  dies,  unless  misfortunes 
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attend  him^  he  proposes  to  leave  something  considerable  for  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel 
in  this  place.    Now  we,  the  members  of  this  little  Christian 
Societjy  and  those  that  attend  amongst  us  as  hearers,  are  in  the 
general  but  Low  in  our  worldly  circumstances ;  but  we  that  have 
been  buried  with  Christ  in  Baptism  humblj  hope  we  have  some 
Uessed  stock  in  Faith  and  a  treasure  in  the  Heavens ;  however, 
our  present  poverty  renders  us  entirely  incapable  (contrary  to 
our  sincere  desire)  of  enabling  our  Pastor  to  perform  his  pious 
intention  of  building  a  house  for  God's  worship  :  but  we  are  all 
willing  to  do  our  utmost,  yea  rather  beyond  than  under  our 
alnlities,  for  the  promoting  so  good,  so  desirable  and  so  neces- 
sary a  work,  and  for  as  much  as  the  utmost  we  can  do  will  fidl 
very  short  of  answering  the  end,  it  being  proposed  to  build  the 
house  with  brick,  to  cover  it  with  die,  and  to  expend  about 
£l50f  which  sum  as  aforesaid  we  are  utterly  incapable  to  raise, 
and  therefore  we  are  obliged  and  humbly  make  bold  to  petition 
you,  our  brethren  and  Christian  Mends,  that  you  w<>  help  and 
assist  us,  as  we  have  and  shall  always  be  willing  to  do  for  others 
in  the  same  or  like  case ;  by  your  charitable  contributions  for 
the  completing  this,  we  hope  commendable  design,  and  whoso- 
ever does  so  lend  to  the  Lord  and  cast  their  temporal  bread 
upon  the  waters,  we  trust  our  God  will  repay  them  a  hundred- 
fold in  this  world,  and  that  in  that  to  come  they  may  find  and 
share  in  eternal  bliss  and  glory.     We  desire  that  what  you  are 
pleased  to  contribute  to  our  assistance  and  we  hope  to  God*s 
Honour,  you'll  pay  to  our  beloved  brother  Mr.  John  Sturch,  or 
to  our  Pastor  aforessdd,  the  which  will  lay  us  under  lastiog 
obligations  to  pray  for  your  temporal  and  eternal  felicity. 

This  document  was  signed  by  six  members  and 
five  hearers.  A  Postscript  was  added,  recording  ''the 
baptism  of  two  hopeful  yoimg  men,"  About  ,£60. 
was  collected  at  Taunton,  Exeter,  Crediton,  Moreton- 
Hampstead,  and  Honiton.    The  remainder  of  the 
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expense  appears  to  have  been  defrayed  by  Mr. 
Maynard  himself.  In  1737  the  house  was  opened^ 
having  been  duly  licensed  ''  for  the  said  Mr.  May- 
nard and  others  to  perform  there.*  The  interior 
was  fitted  up  to  seat  two  hundred  people.  The 
zealous  founder  officiated  himself  as  oft^B  ns  hm 
strength  would  permit ;  but  being  advanced  in  life 
when  the  meeting-house  was  opened,  he  often  re- 
quired assistance.  At  that  time  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Shaugh  in  Luppit,  about  three 
miles  from  Honiton,  was  supplied  chiefly  by  students 
from  Mr.  Amory's  Academy,  and  they  frequently 
officiated  for  Mr.  Maynard.  ♦  Before  his  death, 
the  congregation,  being  able  to  engage  a  settled 
minister,  chose  a  Mr.  Sprag^e,  who  remained 
till  1753;  the  time  of  his  settlement  is  uncertain. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  left  fi» 
America  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Mr.  Maynaid 
then  officiated  for  some  time,  though  past  his 
eightieth  year,  to  the  edification  of  a  united  and 
respectable  congregation.  The  next  supplies  w^rd 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Francis  Webb,  of  whom  dia* 
tinct  aceoimts  vnll  be  given.  It  was  durii^  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Adams  that  the  Presbytarian  congr&* 
gation  divided;  afterwards  he  frequency  preached; 

• 

*  The  Lappit  congregation  has  been  many  yean  extinct.    The  follow- 
ing Ibt  of  its  ministers  appears  in  the  appendix  to  a  Discourse  by  Mr. 
Manttingy  of  Exeter,  delivered  before  the  Annual  Asseiablyy  1818. 
Thomas  Collier,  Nicholas  MAmriN, 

Thomas  Holwell,  J.  Latinotok, 

Robert  Wood,  Nicholas  Mart;^, 

William  West,  Dr.  Harris. 

Dr.  Harris  was  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Stuarts. 
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in  conjunctioa  with  Mr.  Lamport^  in  the  old  place 
of  worship.  Mr.  Webb  s  stay  was  short ;  that  his 
services  were  successful  is  implied  by  the  fact, 
that  one  member  of  his  church  who  was  engaged 
in  a  prosperous  business — ^the  Honiton  Lace  Manu- 
factory^—offered  him  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  if 
he  would  remain  at  Honiton. 

Mr.  Webb  left  about  the  year  1780.     From  that 
time  till  1787  the  meeting*house  was  seldom  opened, 
the  society  being  able  to  worship  with  the  Presby- 
terians.    But  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lamport  they 
were  desirous  of  having  a  pastor  of  their  own,  and 
accordingly  applied  to  Dr.    Caleb  Evans,  of  the 
Bristol  Academy.     That  gentleman  recommended 
Mr.  Stephen  Freeman,  who  had  nearly  finished  his 
studies,  and  was  immediately  chosen.    Although 
educated  in  a  Calvinistic  academy,  Mr.   Freeman 
partook  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  prevailed 
among  the  students,  and,  before  he  left,  became  a 
decided  Unitarian.     This  circumstance  viras  satis- 
fiirtory  to  the  church;  they  had  idways  confined 
their  worship  to  One  God — ^the  Father — and  were 
fiiUy  jMrepared  to  be  led  into  what  they  now  regard 
w ''  aU  truth."  The  services  of  Mr.  Freeman  were  so 
acceptable,  that  the  meeting-house  was  soon  found 
too  small.     This  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
disaolution  of  the  old  Presbyterian  society,  many  oi 
whom,   having  imbibed  new  opinions  under  Mr. 
Lamport,  became  worshipers   with   the  Baptists. 
There-  was,  at  that  time,  a  large  ladies'  school  at 
Honiton,  consisting  of  members  of  the  most  respect- 
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able  Dissentmg  families  in  the  West ;  and  these*  to 
the  number  of  seventy^  attended  Mr.  Freeman's 
services.  The  people^  thus  encouraged^  formed  a 
plan  of  enlarging  the  building,  which  was  promoted 
by  Mr.  John  Maynard>  who>  inheriting  his  uncle's 
spirit  as  well  as  property,  conveyed  to  the  Trustees 
a  piece  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  an  additional 
aisle  and  row  of  pews.  They  then  made  an  appli- 
cation for  the  requisite  funds,  which  proved  partly 
successful;  but  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  when  he  had  been  settled  at  Honiton 
three  years,  *  and  other  unavoidable  circiunstances, 
the  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution  till  1794. 
It  was  then  deemed  advisable  to  take  down  the 
whole  of  the  house,  but  to  leave  the  greater  part  of 
the  foundations  and  to  erect  a  new  one,  with  a  gal- 
lery, on  the  same  spot.  The  expense  amounted  to 
£331.  Of  this  sum  £231  was  subscribed  by  the 
congregation  and  their  friends  at  a  distance.  The 
committee  waited  twelve  months,  and,  sedng  no 
prospect  of  additional  assistance,  paid  the  debt  and 
the  interest  in  equal  shares. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the  congre- 
gation were  supplied  by  ministers  from  a  distance. 
In  1793  Mr.  John  Hughes  became  the  pastor.  In 
September  1794,  he  opened  the  present  building. 
This  gentleman  was  a  PaBdo-baptist — a  circumstance 
regarded,  when  he  was  chosen,  as  comparatively 
unimportant.    Two  persons,  who  still  survive,  were 

*  Soon  after  Mr.  Freeman's  removal  he  opened  a  school  at  Enfidd, 
where  he  still  resides. 
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baptized  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Freeman.  The 
congregation  has  been  in  much  the  same  state^  with 
regard  to  numbers,  for  many  years.  It  has  not 
flourished,  but  it  has  been  united,  and  neither  defi- 
cient in  zeal  nor  unadorned  by  examples  of  moral 
and  religious  worth.  Several  young  persons — de- 
scendants of  those  who  founded  and  others  who 
well  supported  the  society — are  growing  up,  it  is 
hoped,  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  tread  in  the  steps  of 
their  fethers. 

The  meeting-house  is  situated  near  the  bridge,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Exeter.  It  stands  at 
some  distance  from  the  street,  and  the  approach  to 
it  is  imder  a  large  gateway.  There  is  nothing  at- 
tractive in  its  appearance ;  over  the  door  is  the  date 
1737 ;  within  the  walls  cure  a  vestry,  with  a  library^ 
and  a  baptistery,  supplied  from  the  neighbouring 
river.  Among  the  books  are  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs 
and  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists,  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Maynard;  and  several  valuable  historical 
works  of  a  more  modem  date,  by  Mr.  Cornish,  of 
Colytcm.  ♦ 

*  The  msterialf  for  this  account  were  chiefly  fiinuBhed  by  one  to  whose 
effort!  on  behalf  of  the  congregation  I  would  fain  pay  a  more  than  common 
tribute  of  gratitude — I  allude  to  my  father,  Mr.  William  Murch,  who,  with 
my  grandfather,  Mr.  Jcrom  Murch,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
rebuilding  the  house. 
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JtUnfsttcs* 

Jbrom  Maynard    1721 — 1762. 

Spraoub — 1753. 

Whsrlbr  1753—1757. 

Francis  Webb  1757—1758. 

Philip  Adams 1758—1780. 

Stbphbn  Frebman J787 — 1790. 

John  Huohbs 1793—1831. 

Jambs  Taplin 1831. 


Mr.  Jbrom  Maynard  was  bom  at  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset- 
dure,  in  1677.  His  &ther  served  in  the  annj  <^  CHiyer 
Cromwdl  during  tiie  civil  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  bj  Hbe 
Rojalists.  Tbb  dreiunstanee  is  noticed  in  the  pulpit  Bible  in 
the  Bridge  Meeting,  wbicfa  originallj  bdonged  to  the  brave 
repabUcan.  The  snlject  of  this  memoir  was  i^prentioed,  while 
his  lather  was  in  prison,  to  a  serge^maker,  at  Moreton-Hamp- 
stead.  During  his  af^renticediip  he  became  a  member  <^  a 
General  Baptist  congregation,  and  occasionallj  engaged  in  a 
religions  conference.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Axminster, 
wh«^  he  carried  on  his  bnriness,  and  whence  he  went  every 
Sundaj  to  preach  to  a  small  congr^pition  at  Dalwood,  a  village 
a  few  miles  distant.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the 
piet7»  benevolmoe,  and  perseverance,  which  he  manifested  after 
his  rmnoval  to  Honiton,  in  ooUecting  a  people  with  whom  he 
could  worship  ^  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  He  continued  to  preach 
occanonall J  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1762,  in  the  eigfatj-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


Mr.  Philip  Adams  was  also  what  is  commonly  termed  a 
lay  preacher.  He  had  a  fiurm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton, 
on  which  he  resided.     But  his  mind,  hr  firom  being  wholly 
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devoted  to  the  earth,  was  well  stored  with  knowledge,  and  his 
chief  desire  was  to  do  good.  He  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  a  plain,  apostoHc  appearance,  and  a  refined,  impressive 
style  of  preaching.  The  greater  part  of  hhi  time  and  attention, 
as  a  minbter,  was  devoted  to  a  sodetj  of  Baptists  at  Wedmore, 
in  Somersetshire,  with  which  he  was  connected  some  years. 
His  visits  to  H<miton  were  monthly ;  he  preached  to  Mr.  May- 
nard's  peofde  one  part  of  the  day,  and  to  the  old  Presbyterian 
congregation  the  other.  It  is  not  known  how  long  these  engage- 
ments lasted,  or  what  was  the  canse  of  their  being  discontinned. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Tonlmin,  of  Tannton,  who  took  a  warm  interest 
in  the  weliare  of  the  Honiton  congregation,  was  for  several 
years  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  most  intimate  friends.  Their  minds 
were  formed  in  the  same  numld ;  their  hearts  were  fixed  on  the 
same  objects.  Mr.  Adams  was  interred  in  the  bnrial-gronnd 
belonging  to  the  Baptist  du^l,  Mary  Street,  Tannton.  Dc. 
Tonlmin  coadacted  the  foneral  service,  and  several  members  of 
the  Honiton  congregation  attended  to  testify  their  gratitode  to 
the  pious  laboiurs  and  amiable  example  (^  their  minister. 


The  Rev.  Francis  Webb. — The  ancestors  and  immediate 
connexions  of  this  gentleman  were  highly  respectable.  His 
&ther  lived  at  Taunton,  where  he  himself  was  bom  in  1735. 
Two  of  his  cousins,  Robert  and  Nathaniel  Webb,  were  succes- 
sively Members  of  Parliament  for  that  borough.  One  of  his 
paternal  uncles  was  collector  of  the  customs  at  Montserrat,  and 
the  other,  Attorney-General  of  Antigua.  His  eldest  brother 
lived  at  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher,  was  one  of  the  assistant 
Judges,  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly  at  Montserrat. 

Francis  Webb  received  his  classical  education  at  Abingdon 
and  Bristol.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil,  first  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, then  of  Dr.  Ashworth,  at  Daventry,  and  lastly  of  Dr. 
Amory,  at  Taunton.  His  first  settlement  as  a  Dissenting  mi- 
nister ¥ras  at  Honiton,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed.  After  a 
short  time  he  was  induced  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  General 
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Baptist  chnreh  meeting  in  PauVs  AUejr,  London,  wh«'e  he  was 
ordained  in  1758.*  In  these  situations  he  remained  about  ten 
years.  He  then  relinquished  the  ministerial  office,  and  under- 
took a  civil  emplojment  at  Qravesend.  The  reasons  whMi  led 
him  to  take  this  step  are  not  fbllj  known,  but  thej  did  not 
consist  in  dislike  to  the  duties  of  the  ministrj,  <»r  in  anj  inc^ 
pacitj  for  it.  Ifis  published  sennons  afford  ample  proof  that 
his  preaching  was  eminently  sound,  poHidied,  impresnve,  and 
animating;  they  testify  that  he  had  superior  intellectual  powen, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  religion. 

In  1777  Mr,  Webb  removed  from  Chravesend  into  Dorset- 
shire. Here,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  met  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  immediately  sought  his 
society.  This  amiable  nobleman  frequency  availed  himself  d 
Mr.  Webb's  assistance,  and  their  intimacy  eontintsied  until  te 
death  of  his  Grace.  In  1786  he  went  to  Hesse  Cassd,  with 
Sir  Isaac  Heard,  who  was  deputed  to  convey  the  ensign  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The  Latin 
oration  delivered  at  the  investitmne  was  the  prodnotfam  cf  Mr. 
Webb's  pen.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  we  find  him  going  to 
Parb,  in  the  office  of  secretary  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been 
appointed  the  resident  minister  at  that  capital,  during  the  nego- 
elation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Amiens.  In  consequence  of 
bad  health,  Mr.  Webb's  stay  did  not  exceed  two  months ;  but 
he  remained  long  enough  to  have  frequent  mtercourse  with  many 
persons  connected  with  the  French  government,  and  to  be 
highly  regarded  for  his  frank  diq)Osition  and  great  abilities. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  various 
places.  His  abode  was,  successively,  in  the  n^hbouihood  of 
Crewkeme ;  at  Brasted,  in  Kent ;  Lower  Lytchett,  near  Poole ; 
Norton -sub -Hampden,  near  South  Petherton;  Lufton,  near 
Yeovil;  and  Barrington,  near  Dminster.  Amidst  all  th^e 
changes,  some  of  which  arose  from  necessity  rather  than  cknce, 
Mr.  Webb  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  elegant  and  im- 

•  Wilson's  Hi»tcwy,  iii.  259. 
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proving  literary  pursmts.*  ^'In  polidos  he  wms  a  decided 
Whig;  in  religion  an  Unitarian  Diasaiiter.  On  all  subjects  of 
human  inqnirj,  but  particnlarlj  on  the  most  impartant,  he  was 
seonslomed  to  think  freely.  He  was  a  man  of  delioate  moral 
teste  and  strong  feelingBy  which  led  him  to  peroeive  oleady  and 
ta  expose  fbroiUy  the  defbnmty  and  baseness  of  vioe,  in  whomr 
soerer  iband.  A  mean,  cringings  tisM-serving  dispodtion  his 
sooiniterly  abhorred;  while  he  oocdd  not  refrain  from  e^qpressing 
in  tenos  of  raptwe  h»  approbation  of  noUe^  generous,  and  dis- 
interested actions." 

Mr.  Webb  was  strongly  attached  to  Lnfton, — a  ddigbtfal 
Mtreat  in  unison  with  his  rrfued  taste  and  ardent  love  of  nature. 
But  his  dwelling  was  the  parsonage-house ;  and  on  being  obliged 
to  qnit  it,  he  removed  to  Banrington,  which  proved  the  last  stage 
in  his  mortal  journey.  He  died  August  Sad*  1815,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow,  the  daughter  of 
William  Mitner,  (^  Poole,  Esq.,  who  published  the  last  edition 
of  his  sermons.  He  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Har- 
rington, near  a  plain,  marble  tablet,  thus  inscribed  by  his  own 
denre: 

Francis  Webb, 

the  friend  op  mankind, 

and  a  friend  to  their  sacred  rights  and  liberties, 

both  civil  and  rblioious  : 
BoRN  AT  Taunton,  18^  Skptbmbbr,  1735; 
DiSD  at  Barrinoton»  2nd  August,  1815. 

*  See  memoir  prefixed  Iq  the  Isit  edition  of  Mr.  Webb'i  aermons.  The 
ibllowing  list  of  his  works  is  there  given.  1.  **  Sermons"— 4  vols.  12mo., 
(now  republished  in  1  vol.  Svo.)  1766.  2.  *' Manner  Norfolciense:"  a  Satire, 
written  when  Dr.  Johnson  accepted  a  pension  and  became  a  govern- 
mmt  wrker.  3.  ^'Itfttcr  to J(to  Sawbridge,  Eaq^on  Fopnlar  Opposition 
to  Government.'*  4.  *<  Thoughts  on  the  Constitutional  Bight  and  Fbwer 
of  the  Crown  in  the  bestowal  of  Places  and  Pensions;"  Svo.  1772.  5. 
''An  ISifMe  to  Lord  Oeoige  Oennaine."  6.  "Friendship,"  a  Pbem: 
<<  Justioe,"  a  Ptoem.  7.  "  An  S;pUtle  to  tiie  Bev.  Mr.  KeU»"  and  an  "  Ode 
to  Fortitude."  8.  ''Poems  on  Wisdom,  on  the  Deity,  and  on  Qeoios." 
9.  "  The  Diary" — "  A  Series  of  Letters  on  the  dispute  with  Spain  respect- 
ing Nootka  Sound."    10.  A  "  Hymn  to  the  Dryads."    11.  An  "  Ode  to 
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The  Rev.  JOHN  HUQHBS  was  descended  fimn  oae  of  ike 
oldest  fiuociilies  in  the  Principalitj.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  venerable  David  Hnghes,  of  Wincanton,  who,  at  his  ordina- 
tion, in  1700,  steadily  refused  to  subscribe  articles  which  he 
eonid  not  ondontand.  His  remote  ancestoiB  were  also  not«d  iltar 
their  unflinching  adherence  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  rdl- 
giotts  libertj,  for  their  severs  sufierings  and  noble  sacrifieea.* 
Nor  was  he  unwc»rthj  his  descent  Although  anxious  to  live 
<' peaceably  with  all  men,"  he  never  sacrificed  his  menial  inde- 
pendence; and  through  the  whole  ci  his  life  he  encouraged 
others  to  exercise  the  ^  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them 
free." 

At  the  proper  age  he  became  a  student  at  the  Hoxton  Aca- 
demy. His  first  settlement  was  at  Tewkesbury,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of  the  widow  and  &mily  of 
Dr.  Doddridge.  Wishing  to  be  near  his  brother,  the  Rev.  W. 
Hughes,  then  of  Sidmouth,  now  of  the  Isle  (^  Wight,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  firom  Honiton.  Here  he  spent  thirty-dgfat 
years,  <<  happy  in  his  connexion  with  a  pec^le  after  his  own 
heart,  of  inquiring  minds  and  catholic  spirit."  And  yet  be 
was  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  grief  He  witnessed  many  mis- 
fortunes, which  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate.  About 
fourteen  years  before  his  death  he  lost  his  excellent  wife,  a  niece 
of  Dr.  Harris,  the  minister  at  Luppit.  And  at  a  much  more 
recent  period,  when  his  frame  had  been  weakened  by  disease, 
he  received  a  severe  shock  in  the  death  of  his  most  valued  friend 
and  hearer  Mr.  Isaac  Cox, — a  man  whose  memory  is  venerated 
as  that  of  one  of  the  brightest  omaineuts  of  human  nature.  But 
in  reference  to  both  events  he  could  say,  what  he  did  in 
reference  to  the  first,  ^<  Many  a  time  has  it  been  mine  to  exhort 

the  Rural  Nymphe  ;**  4to.  12.  "  Somerset,  a  Poem ;"  4to.  1811.  13.  **  k 
Memoir  of  Giles  Hnssey,  the  Artist,  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the 
History  of  Dorsetshire."  14.  "  Panharmonicon ;"  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  principles  of  Harmony  more  or  less  prevail  throughout  Nature. 
4to.  1814. 
•  Mon.  Rcpos.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  v.  p.  718 ;  Obituary  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
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others  to  bow  to  their  heavenly  Father's  behests ;  shall  /  not  also 
bow  and  evince  that  I  believe  what  I  teach?  The  Lord  hath 
py^i,  the  Lord  hath  taken  awaj%  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord"! 

Mr.  Hughes,  as  a  preacher,  was  not  popular ;  yet  those  ^nbo 
hoBw  and  valued  him  could  profit  bj  his  services.  It  was  bj 
Ids  example  that  he  taught  most  effectually ;  his  patioice  under 
severe  sttfifering,  his  readj,  unostentatious  charity,  and  his 
truly  devotional  spirit,  made  a  deep  impreBsion.  He  died  July 
19th,  1831.  His  little  flock  followed  him  to  the  grave,  thankful 
for  the  light  he  had  been  permitted  to  shed  on  their  path,  and 
hoping  to  meet  him  **  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
incorrnption,  and  this  mortal  shall  haxe  put  on  immortality  1  ** 
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The  town  itself  of  CoUington  b  no  very  notable  thing.'' — ^Lbland. 

A  market  town  of  the  hundred  of  that  name  in  Devonshire^  one 
hundred  and  fifty^ne  miles  from  London,  and  situated  on  the  river 
CoU,  at  its  juncdoB  with  the  Axe.  The  trade  formerly  carried  on  in 
serges  is  nearly  lost.^ — ^Encyclopjbdia  Britannica. 

''  Though  a  small  town,  it  is  most  delightfully  situated  within  three 
miles  of  the  British  Channel,  fine  views  of  idiich  present  diemselves 
at  very  short  distances,  as  also  the  devious  courses  of  two  beautiful 
rivers,  the  little  Coly  and  die  larger  Ax,  through  rich  meadows  and 
between  rising  hills,  shaded  with  trees  which  present  innumerable 
objects  to  charm  the  eye  and  elevate  the  heait.** — Cornish. 

Population  in  1811,-1774 ;  in  162U— 1945 ;  in  1831,-^2182. 


OLD  MEETING-HOUSE. 

The  town  of  Colyton  was  favoured  with  pastors, 
who  were  friendly  to  religious  freedom,  many  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  About 
the  year  1640  the  celebrated  Dr.  Manton,  after- 
wards one  of  the  chaplains  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
entered  upon  his  ministerial  labours  in  this  parish.* 
In  1654,  Mr.  John  Wilkins  was  presented  to  the 
living ;  he  continued  to  be  the  incumbent  till  Bar- 
tholomew Day,  1662.  For  some  time  after  his  eject- 
ment, he  preached  in  his  own  house;  but  subse- 
quently died  of  a  consumption,  leaving  his  flock  to 
be  served  by  his  fellow-suflferers  in  the  district.  I 
Of  these,  the  nearest  to  Colyton,  were  Mr.  Gill, 
of  Shute ;  Mr.  Ashwood,  of  Axminster ;  Mr.  Tarrant, 


«  LifeofBfaiiton,P.D.M.V(iLiii.p.241. 

t  Mr.  ^Ikint  died  in  1667 •  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  pieCf  ,  remaric- 
ably  affectionate,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  was  interred  in  the 
Vicar's  vestry,  in  Ae  large  and  handsome  parish  church  at  Colyton.  Fut 
of  the  inscriptioa  cannot  be  deciphered,  but  the  date  is  visiUt,  as  are  a 
few  other  particulars,  and  the  following  lines : — 

*'  Such  Pillars  layed  aside. 
How  can  the  Church  abide  ? 
He  left  his  Pulpit-hee 
In  Patmos  God  to  see. 
This  sliining  light  can  have 
No  place  to  preach  but's  grave. 


$t 
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of  Musbury;  Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Kerridge,  of 
Lyme ;  Mr.  Godwine,  of  Uplyme ;  and  Mr.  Soreton, 
of  Honiton. 

The  first  Nonconformists  at  Colyton  met  with 
great  hardships.  They  commenced  by  assembling 
in  each  other's  houses^  but  were  at  length  obliged 
to  conduct  their  devotions  in  an  adjoining  wood. 
Their  first  place  of  public  worship  in  the  town  was 
opened  soon  after  the  Revolution ;  it  was  a  dwelling- 
house^  and  though  mean  and  inconvenient  was  well 
attended.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Grill,  the  ejected  minister  at  Shute,-— a  parish  c<m- 
nected  with  Colyton,  privately  served  the  congrega- 
tion from  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  1667,  till 
his  own,  in  1688.  About  the  latter  period,  they 
engaged  Mr.  Kerridge,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
at  Lyme,  and  was  ejected  from  that  office  for  his 
Nonconformity ;  he  was  a  sufferer  in  various  ways ; 
at  the  time  of  the  Rye-House  Plot  the  coimty  troop, 
in  consequence  of  some  groundless  suspicions,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Lyme  and  seize  both  himself 
and  his  excellent  colleague, — Mr.  Short. 

Between  the  Dissenters  of  Lyme  and  Colyton 
there  was  frequent  communication.  One  of  Mr. 
Short's  sons  assisted  Mr.  Kerridge  in  his  ministerial 
duties  at  Colyton,  and  educated  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  There  was  also  an  interchange  of  politi- 
cal feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  neigh- 
bouring towns,  which  brought  them  into  still 
greater  trouble.  Mr.  Short,  Sen.,  was  so  deeply 
implicated  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  he  was 
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sent  from  Lyme  to  be  cast  into  a  dungeon  at  Ports- 
mouth. And  seTeral  of  the  people  at  Colyton,  ani- 
mated by  the  general  desire  to  free  themsdyes  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  popish  king,  no  sooner  heard  that 
the  duke  was  landed  than  they  flocked  to  his 
standard.  For  this  offence  four  of  them  suffered 
death ;  they  were  executed  as  traitors  near  the  mark^ 
place,  and  died  with  great  piety,  resolution,  and 
constancy.  One  of  them  being  asked  if  it  did  net 
grieve  him  to  think  how  his  body  would  be  mangled 
and  his  quarters  exposed  in  the  highways,  answered 
with  the  calm  consciousness  that  he  had  done  his 
duty, — "  It  matters  little,  the  resurrection  will  res- 
tore all  with  advantage.'** 

,  Mr.  Kerridge  died  in  1705,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Rosewell.  This  minister  was  ordained  in 
1690,  and  was  probably  connected  with  some  eon<* 
gregation  before  he  came  to  Colyton.  At  the  time 
of  his  election  the  society  was  numerous,  and  for 
many  years  there  was  an  additional  minister  at 
Colyton,  who  occasionally  visited  the  infant  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  soon  after  Mr.  Rose- 
well  commenced  hit  ministry  here,  he  had  no  regu- 
lar assistant;  the  congregation  urged  him  to  have 
one ;  he  refused,  and  there  was  a  division ;  to  those 
members  of  the  congregation  who  adhered  to  him 
he  preached  in  another  house.  On  Mr.  Rosewell  s 
deofli  some  of  his  hearers  became  Baptists,  but  this 
society  was  soon  dissolved.  Meanwhile  the  original 
congregaticm  had  the  services  of  Mr.  Samuel  Short, 

*  English  Presbyterian. 
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as  pastor,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Towgood,  as  assistant* 
Mr.  Short  probably  came  to  Colyton  in  1707,  and 
removed  in  1714 ;  Mr.  Towgood  kept  an  academy 
here,  and  left  for  Shepton  Mallet,  in  1716. 

The  minister  who  succeeded  Mr.  Short  in  the 
pastoral  office  was  Mr.  William  Youatt.  He  was 
ordained  in  1715,  and  was  then  at  Coljrton  with 
two  hundred  hearers.  For  many  years,  he  had  as 
his  colleague  Mr.  Robert  Batten,  who,  in  eonjunc* 
tion  with  Mr.  Touatt,  often  preached  at  Sidmouth. 
In  1737,  Mr.  Batten  left  for  Ottery  St  Mary;  and 
the  senior  minister  took  the  whole  charge  of  the 
society,  which  he  retained  till  he  was  disabled  by 
the  palsy.  Then  came  Mr.  Samud  Slater.  He 
was  an  Arian,  if  not  an  Unitarian :  of  the  opinions 
of  his  predecessors,  we  have  no  information.  The 
congregation  included  a  few  opulent  persons,  but 
consisted  chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  farmers.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  salary  of  the 
pastor  did  not  exceed  <£30.  p^  annum ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  then  deemed  a  good  sum  even  for  the 
support  of  a  £smfiily. 

It  was  soon  after  Mr.  Slater  was  chosen  that 
the  present  meeting-house  vras  built.  The  expense 
of  the  erection  was  defrayed  almost  entirely  by  the 
society.  Dr.  Toulmin  succeeded  Mr.  Slater,  like 
whoffij  he  was  much  beloved ;  his  preaching  was 
phdn,  yet  striking,  and  the  congregation  increased. 
When  he  had  been  at  Colyton  four  years^  he  saw 
reason  to  change  his  sentiments  respecting  Baptism, 
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which  occasioned  his  removal  to  Taunton.  The 
society  then  chose  Mr.  Anstis  who^  however^  soon 
removed  to  Bridport>  being  desired  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  that  town  to  undertake  a  school  there.  In 
1772,  the  congregation  having  been  destitute  foor 
years,  Mr.  Cornish  accepted  their  invitation,  and 
continued  here  fifty  years.  His  sermons  were 
sound,  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends  and  highly 
respected  as  a  writer,  a  classical  scholar  and  an 
instructor  of  youth.  livmg  in  a  house  adjoining 
the  chapel,  he  used  the  gallery  as  a  school-room, 
and  there  educated  many  members  of  influential 
families  both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  among 
Dissenters.  Yet  his  ministry  was  not  popular ;  so 
great  had  been  the  diminution  of  his  flock,  in  1814, 
that  a  proposal  was  made  to  him  by  four  '^  orthodox** 
ministers  in  the  district,  to  give  up  his  chapel  to  a 
Calvinistic  minister.  To  this  proposal  Mr.  Cornish 
gave  a  decided  negative,  adding  that  "  in  early  life 
he  was  impressed  with  a  remark  in  a  charge  of 
good  Mr.  Lavingtons," — 'Should  the  number  of 
your  hearers  lessen,  do  not  be  discouraged  so  as  to 
grow  remiss  in  your  endeavours ;  remember,  Jesus 
Christ  preached  an  excellent  sermon  to  one  wo- 
man."* 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Comish*s  sketch 
of  his  own  life*  illustrates  the  customs  and  re- 
sources of  country  congregations  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

•  Mon.  Rep.,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  619. 
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''J.  Comiah  boarded  eleven  years  in  the  fiunilj  of  Mr.  SUde, 
a  steady  friend  to  the  Dissenting  cause,  whose  house  was  for 
years  the  chief  resort  of  various  ministers  visiting  the  town.    J. 
Cornish's  income  fell  rather  short  of  £40.  per  annum,  though 
besides  some  endowments,  his  hearers  suhsoribed  as  much  as  he 
'difllred.    For  a  few  yean  it  somewhat  exceeded  £50.,  but  fell 
ba«k  to  £40.  again.      No  minister,  uxiless  possessing  other 
means  of  support,  could  now  subsist  on  such  a  salary  with  tole- 
rable decency :  but  before  the  American  and  other  expensive 
wars  Britain  has  since  engaged  in,  a  good  manager  would  make 
it  suffice.    Goldsmith  uses  a  poetical  license  when  he  describes 
a  pastor  as  *  passing  rich  with  fbtty  pounds  a  year,'  and  con- 
triving to  dii^^y  generous  hospitality.    A  single  man,  however, 
with  that  income  could,  even  so  lately  as  1772,  make  a  decent 
appearance  and  be  able  to  spare  something  for  charitable  pur- 
poses.    There  was  hardly  any  Dissenting  congregation  without 
some  one  or  more  families  ready  to  board  a  minister,  not  desir- 
ing to  gain,  aiming  only  at  a  fiadr  recompence.    Many  ministeiB, 
at  that  time,  in  the  West  of  England,  were  boarded  by  respect- 
able persons  for  less  than  £20.  per  aonum ;  and  in  good  farm 
houses,  a  mudi  smaller  sum  was  accepted  for  being  found  every 
thing  like  other  members  of  the  &mily.     A  gratis  horse  was 
frequently  at  the  service  of  ministers,  and  both  horse  and  rider 
kindly  received,  on  making  exchanges  and  visits,  by  some  hos- 
pitable hearers." 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Coniish^  the  congregation 
have  often  been  without  a  pastor.  During  such 
intervals,  the  services  were  frequently  conducted 
by  serious  and  intelligent  members  of  the  flock. 
They  are  at  present  supplied  by  Mr.  Taplin,  of 
Honiton^  who  preaches  in  that  town  every  Lord's 
Day  morning  and  evening,  and  regularly  visits 
Colyton  in  the  afternoon.  His  hearers  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  there   is   reason  to  believe  that   his 
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labours  to  keep  alive  that  love  of  religious  truth  and 
that  desire  for  Christian  excellence  for  which  this 
ancient  church  has  been  so  long  noted — will  not  be 
in  vain. 

The  following  inscription  has  been  copied  from  a 
neat  marble  tablet  in  the  meeting-house : — 

M.  8. 

OFTBB 

Ebv.  Jossph  CoEirisH, 

BORM  AT  Taunton, 

Die.  16th,  1750; 

fixbd  in  thb  ministry  at  coltton, 

July,  1772; 

DiBD  October  9th,  1823 ; 

"  Humbly  looking  for  thb  salvation  of  God  « 

THROUGH  THE  LORD  JbSUS  ChRIST/* 

John  Wilkins   1662— IM7. 

John  Gill 1667—1688. 

John  Kerridob,  M.  A.*   1689—1705. 

John  Roskwkll 1706—1707. 

Samuel  Short 1707—1714. 

William  Youatt 1715 — 1745. 

Samuel  Slater 1745 — 1761. 

Joshua  Toulmin,  LL.  D 1761—1765. 

Matthew  Anbtis 1766 — 1768. 

Joseph  Ck>RNi8H 1772—1823. 

Oeorqe  Skbt  1824—1826. 

G.F.Matthew 1826—1829. 

John  Smith  1830—1832. 

James  Taplin  1834. 

*  I  omit  the  names  of  the  uiiBtanti  in  consequence  of  the  mcertainty 
connected  with  the  requisite  particuUurs. 
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Matthew  Anstis  was  bom  at  St.  Qmrnainsy  in  the  year 
1740.    His  situation  prevented  him  from  having  the  benefit  of  a 
elasaoal  education  at  the  usual  earlj  period.   When  he  was  about 
seventeen,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  studj  with  the  Rev.  T. 
Morgan,  of  liskeaid,  preparatorj  to  his  going  to  Carmarthen, 
about  the  year  1761.    Befiure  he  went  to  Coljton,  he  preadMd 
a  short  time  in  the  meeting-house  at  Falmouth ;  but  as  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  differed 
from  those  of  the  majority  of  the  congregation,  he  soon  removed. 
Neither  did  he  remain  long  at  Colyton ;  in  addition  to  his  invi- 
tadon  to  become  the  master  of  a  school  at  Bridport,  he  received 
and  accepted  another  from  a  small  congregation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   The  latter  office  he  relinquished  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  and  devoted  his  attention  entirely  to  the  education  of 
youth.    In  this  capacity  he  gained  the  gratitude  of  many  who 
were  alwajrs  ready  to  bear  witness  to  his  ability  and  faithfulness. 
He  officiated  occasionally  as  a  minister  after  he  gave  up  die 
stated  chaige  of  a  flock ;  and  we  find  him  supplying  at  Colyton 
for  three  months,  in  1781,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cornish. 
Hie  interest  he  continued  to  cherish  in  theological  questions, 
and  in  the  progress  of  Christian  truth  and  ri^teousneas,  is  well 
known  to  die  readers  of  the  Old  Series  of  the  Mcmthly  Repository, 
to  which  he  oontributed  numerous  papers.*    In  early  life,  Mr. 
Anstis  adopted  the  Humanitarian  system ;  and  he  avowed  his 
adoption  of  it  at  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  the  worship- 
ers of  one  God  in  one  Person,  in  the  West  of  England,  still  held 
Arian  (^pinians  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.    The  fruits  of 
his  fikith  were  visible,  more  particularly,  in  his  livdy  anxiety  for 
the  meibxe  of  die  human  race,  in  his  liberal,  and  sometimes 
profuse,  pecuniary  contributions  to  works  of  charity,  and  in  die 
earnestness  with  wMch  he  cultivated  the  conviction,  amidst 
mentid  infirmities,  bodily  sufferings,  and  the  prospect  of  death, 
**  thai  all  ikmgt  are  frwn  Chd  and  far  good  to  all** 

*  ForreferencestothcseaadaskeUshof  the  life  of  Mr.  Anstis,  see  Mon. 
Repoe.,  VoL  xriii.  p.  731. 
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Mr.  Cornish. — Few  Diflsendng  miiiistere  ^dio  have  lived 
in  retired  situatioiis  are  had  in  more  respeotfnl  remembranoe 
than  Mr.  Cornish.  The  number  of  jears  he  remained  with  his 
flock,  the  literary  efibrta  he  made  on  behalf  of  rdigioos  liberty, 
and  his  learning,  benevolence,  and  piety,  gained  him  g^ierad 


He  was  bom  at  Taonton  in  1750.  In  very  early  life  he  dis- 
covered an  inclination  to  the  ministry.  The  former  part  of  his 
education  was  conducted  successively  by  Mr.  Patch,  a  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Glass,  from  Westminster  school,  and  Dr.  Toulmin. 
In  1767,  he  went  to  Hozton  and  spent  five  years  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Savage,  Dr.  Kippis,  and  Dr.  Rees.  The  vene- 
rable Mr.  Holden,  of  Tenterden,  was  his  class-fellow  and  passed 
his  examination  at  the  same  time  with  him.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  gentlemen  not  only  corresponded  mth  the  most  cor- 
dial friendship,  but  remained  in  the  same  situations  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

While  Mr.  Cornish  was  at  Hoxton,  he  occasionally  supj^ied 
at  Epsom,  from  which  place,  as  well  as  from  Colyton,  he  re- 
received  a  unanimous  invitation.  He  preferred  Colyton  in  o(m- 
sequence  of  its  nearness  to  his  aged  fiith^,  and  the  earnest 
reconmiendations  of  his  friends  Doctors  Amory  and  Toulmin. 
In  May  1773,  he  was  ordained  at  the  General  Baptist  meeting- 
house at  Taunton,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Finnemore,  of 
Collumpton,  and  Mr.  Baynham,  of  Totness.  Dr.  Toulmin,  the 
mimster  of  the  chapel,  preached;  Mr.  Kiddel  delivered  the 
charge;  and  the  devotional  services  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Gifford  and  Mr.  Jillard.  After  residing  eleven  years  in  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Slade,  Mr.  Cornish  removed  to  another  dwelling, 
fiir  the  purpose  of  taking  pupils,  and  continued  his  school,  with 
considerable  reputation  and  usefulness,  till  he  had  entered  his 
seventieth  year. 

Mr.  Cornish's  talents  and  character  procured  invitaticms  from 
several  larger  societies.     He  was  proposed  as  tbe  successor  of 

♦  M.  R,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  617. 
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Mr.  Fanner  at  Saltere'  Hall,  and  stronglj  urged  to  settle,  in 
1781,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  in  1792,  at  Banbnry.  Bat  the  attach- 
ment of  his  friends  at  Colyton  led  him  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  dajs  among  them ;  and  his  school  increased  his  income 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably  and  devote  a  considera- 
ble sum  to  the  poor.  Mr.  Hdlden  mentions  an  interesting  cir ' 
cumstance*  in  reference  to  his  savings,  **  From  the  fluctuations 
in  trade  during  the  American  War,  his  father  was  a  sufferer  in 
his  pecuniary  affidrs ;  and  at  length  called  his  creditors  together 
and  honestly  divided  his  remaining  property  among  them. 
Many  years  after  this,  when  my  beloved  Mend,  by  the  profits 
of  his  school,  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  it,  he  called  the  creditors 
together,  and  paid  them  up  to  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound." 

Mr.  Cormsh  published  tiie  following  works: — 1.  A  Serious 
and  E^amest  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  a  4d.  tract, 
which  appeared  before  he  left  the  academy,  and  of  which  three 
editions  were  rapidly  sold.  2.  A  Brief  and  Impartial  History 
of  the  Puritans,  also  price  4d.,  which  met  like  its  predecessor 
with  a  very  fieivourable  reception.  3.  In  1775,  A  Blow  at  the 
Root  of  all  Priestiy  Claims, — a  pamphlet  for  the  copyright  of 
which  Mr.  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul*s  Churchyard,  gave  the  author 
five  guineas,  a  large  sum  at  that  time  to  Mr.  Cornish.  4.  In 
1777,  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  the  Incon- 
sistency of  that  Prelate's  Conformity  to  the  Church,  with  his 
avowed  wish  for  extensive  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles. 

5.  In  1780,  A  Life  of  that  excellent  citizen  Mr.  T.  Firmin ; 
designed  to  soften  the  prejudices  of  zealous  Trinitarians  and 
excite  Christians  of  every  persuasion  to  activity  in  doing  good. 

6.  In  1783,  An  Attempt  to  Display  the  Importance  of  Classical 
Learning ;  addressed  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth.  7. 
In  1797,  A  Brief  History  of  Nonconformity.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Mr.  Cornish  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon;  A 
Treatise  on  Divine  Manifestations ;  A  Pamphlet  on  the  Pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  and  another  Treatise  on  Evangelical  Holi- 
ness.    All  these  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  are  now  out  of  print. 

•  M.  It,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  635. 
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The  author  advocmted  his  views  of  tmdi  with  so  much  caa- 
dour  and  diaritj,  jet  with  so  mndk  firamees  and  nprightnesB, 
diat  he  bodi  woo  admiratim  and  prodneed  coaviction.  One 
jear  we  see  him  delending  Chnstianitj  with  no  onnmon  alnlitj, 
and  the  next  writing  cooaolotaiy  letters  and  sending  pecuniary 
relief  to  a  stranger  In  Londoo,  who  had  heen  imprisoned  for 
sdKng  Deistical  pnhBcaliops. — ^And  the  measure  he  meted  to 
odiers  was  measured  to  him  again.  While  advocating  the 
cause  of  Dissent  at  all  haaaids,  writing  against  nnwOTth/  com- 
promises, and  even  striking  **  a  hlow  at  the  root  of  all  priestlj 
daims,"  he  was  emplojed  to  educate  the  sons  of  men  who  in 
rdigkn  and  poiitacs  were  sCiictl j  opposed  to  him.  So  faigUj 
was  he  respected  bj  men  of  all  parties,  diat  his  death  was  mn* 
versallj  lamented,  and  he  was  followed  to  tiie  grave  bj  the 
curate  of  the  parish  and  a  large  body  of  parishioners.  Nor  can 
those  who  knew  Mr.  Omush  forget  that  while  he  obtained  the 
respect  (^hb  neighbonra  by  his  learning  and  charity,  he  walked 
with  God  habitually  in  private  life,  and  reached  the  confines  of 
the  tomb  with  that  peace  of  mind  wiiidi  passedi  all  under- 
standing. 


SIDMOUTH 


SiDMOUTH  IB  a  small  but  neat  town>  rituated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
niiTow  YaDey,  opening  to  the  sea,  between  two  steep  ranges  of  bills. 
Thiongh  this  valley  the  little  ri?er  Sid  flows  towards  the  ocean,  till  it 
is  lost  in  the  pebbles  on  the  beach.  The  difis  are  composed  of  sand, 
tinged  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  partly  calcareous ;  the  glare  of 
wMch,  together  with  that  of  a  broad  bed  of  pebbles,  and  the  low  situa- 
don  of  Sidmouth,  render  the  town  intensely  hot  at  the  time  of  a  clear 
summer  sky ;  the  adjacent  scenery  b,  however,  extremely  delightfiiL 
This  was  fbrmeiiy  a  good  sea-port;  but  the  harbour  has  been  so  dioked 
up  with  sand  and  pebbles,  that  pleasure-boats  and  fishing-smacks  are 
the  only  vessels  that  can  now  approach  the  shore.  Of  late  years,  the 
population  and  buildings  have  increased,  through  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  frequent  the  town  in  the  summer  season  for  the  purposes  of 
bathing  and  recreation. — ^Britton  and  Braylbt. 

Population  in  1811,-1688;  in  1821,-2747;  in  1831,-3126. 


OLD  MEETING. 

This  buUdii^  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the 
town  from  Honiton.  The  end  of  it  is  in  a  line  with 
the  :>treet ;  yet  the  traveller  sees  no  signs  of  a  place 
of  worship.  It  is  connected  with  a  dwelling 
house  on  raie  side  by  a  low  wall,  in  which  is  a  door 
opening  from  the  street  into  a  smalt  yard,  partially 
usetl  as  a  hurial-ground.  From  this  yard  the  meet- 
ing-house is  entered;  and  the  interior,  thou^ 
neatly  fitted  up,  confirms  the  impression  which  is 
derived  from  the  outside,  that  its  founders  designed 
(as  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  case  in  other 
towns)  that,  if  it  ceased  to  be  needed  as  a  chapel,  it 
should  be  converted  into  a  dwelling-house. 

A  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  this  humble  edifice  was  built.     Prior  to  that 
period — the  year  1710,  a  Presbyterian  society  existp 
ed   in  the  town  of  Sidmouth.      No  minister  was 
ejected  here ;  but  the  spirit  of  Nonconformity,  find- 
ing its  way  from  Sidbury  and  other  places  adjacent, 
ingregatien  was  formed  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Second.    There  is  no  account  of  a  regular  min- 
r  tilt  1715,  when  the  learned  and  excellent  Dr. 
net  Stevenson,  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
an  congregation    at  Bath,  was  settled    at    Sid- 
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mouth,  and  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  hearers.  He 
was  probably  here  at  the  time  the  meeting-house 
was  built. 

The  next  minister  was  Mr.  Palk,  who  b^;an 
his  ministry  about  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
He  came  here  in  1719,  and  in  the  same  year 
preached  a  sermon  (afterwards  published)  before 
the  Assembly  at  Exeter,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
In  1731,  Mr.  Palk  went  to  Southmolton,  and  the 
congregation  chose  Mr.  West,  of  whom  some  accoimt 
has  been  given  in  connexion  with  Ilminster,  to 
which  place  he  removed  in  1738.  The  people  were 
then  supplied  two  or  three  years  by  Mr.  John 
Brown.  In  1740,  the  office  of  pastor  was  filled  by 
Mr.  Lacy,  who  died  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Berry,  who,  after  officiating  here 
eight  years,  succeeded  Mr.  Towgood  at  Crediton. 
Mr.  Kiddel,  the  minister  from  1750  to  1759,  was  a 
native  of  Tiverton,  educated  under  Mr.  Moore  at 
Bridgwater,  went  from  Sidmouth  to  Cork,  and 
afterwards  settled  at  Shepton  Mallet. 

Mr.  Kiddel  was  ordained  at  Sidmouth  in  1750. 
Among  the  ministers  who  officiated  were  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Towgood,  and  Mr.  Amory.  The  tone  of  the 
services  (to  which  there  is  an  interesting  allusion 
in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  and  preserved  by  Dr. 
Toulmin*)  indicates  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters 
in  the  West  with  regard  to  several  important  ques- 
tions.     Mr.  Towgood's  remarks  on  the  subject  of 

*  See  Mr.  Hoarc's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  S.  Slater,  of  Colyton,  Mon.  Repos., 
O.  S.,  Vol.  viL  p.  282. 
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ordination  were  manly  and  consistent ;  he  aaserted 
that  Ihe  right  of  ordaining  was  vested  in  each  so* 
dety^  and  disclaimed  all  pretence  of  conferring  any 
latent  gift  or  qualification.    But  when  Mr.  Kiddel 
came  to  give  his  answers  on  the  controverted  points 
of  Christianity,  he  used  language  in  reference  to 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  indicated  a 
desire  to  accommodate  his  preaching  to  the  notions 
of  the  multitude.     "As  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (says  the 
sensible  and  straight-forward  Mr.  Hoare,  in  his  re- 
marks  on  the  service),  as  neither  a  throne,  nor  king- 
dom, nor  church,  nor  people,  are  any  where  assigned 
him  in  Scripture;  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  remem*> 
brance,  a  single  petition  either  immediately  or  by 
consequence  addressed  to  him,  I  can't  conceive  how 
the  same  mth  a  very  little  variation  may  be  declared 
of  him  as  of  the  other  two  persons.    Much  less  can 
I  conceive  how  an  Unitarian  covlA  with  the  least 
propriety  sum  up  his  confession  of  faith  with  that 
glaring  interpolation  of  1  John  v.  7,  which  the  most 
eminent  confessor  of  the  present  century  *  of  which 
the  three  kingdoms  can  boast,  now  with  GocL  has 
beyond  all  peradventure  proved  to  be  spurious,  both 
in  his  tracts  against  Martyn  and  also  in  his  address 
to  the  Convocation.     It  was  the  subject  of  an  affec^ 
tionate  pro^^  s  lamentation,  which  I  wish  there 
was  not  too  much  reason  to  resume  in  our  days, — 
'  that  his  brethren  and  countrymen  were  not  valiant 
for  the  truth';  and  as  truth  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  the  world,  so  I  think  all,  but  especially 

*  Mr,  Smlyn,  of  DuUin. 
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ministers,  ought  tenaciously  to  adhere  thereto, 
though  it  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lie  under 
Hke  most  discouraging  circumstances.'* 

Mr^  Kiddel  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hogg;  after* 
wards  the  minister  at  the  Mint  Meeting,  Exeter^ 
and  ultimately  a  banker  in  the  same  city.    He  pub* 
lished  a  sermon  ^'On  the  Taking  of  Quebec  and 
other  Successes  against  the  French.''   We  have  also 
Ae  names  of  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Isaac  Smith,  and 
Mr.  William  Hughes.     Mr.  Smith  quitted  England 
for  America  in  1784.      Mr.  Hughes  removed  to 
Leather  Lane,  Holbom;   he  has  now  lived  many 
years  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,   without  a  pastoral 
charge.    The  vacancy  filled  by  him  in  London  was 
occasicmed  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Butcher  to  Sid- 
bury  Vale  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.     This 
gentleman  having  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
change  of  air,  was,  in  1798,  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Sidmouth  flock.    The  congr^;ation  did  not  become 
numerous  under  his  care ;  he  was  not  what  is  called 
a  popular  preacher ;  but  it  maintained  a  highly  re- 
spectable character.      Among    his  auditors  were 
several  who  came  to  Sidmouth  as  visiters,  and  who 
were  thankful  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  wor* 
ship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  listen  to  discourses 
which,   for  piety,  simplicity,  and  graeral  utility, 
were  rarely  equalled.     One  gentleman  there  was, 
originally  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  who  became  a 
permanent  resident  at  Sidmouth,  and  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  Mr.  Butcher  s  society  as  well  as 
ministerial  services,  tbat  he  presented  him  with  a 
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valuable  piece  of  ground^  near  his  own  mansion^  on 
which  Mr.  Butcher  built  a  house.  In  his  time  the 
congregation  became  decidedly  Unitarian,  according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  Arian  sen- 
timents had  been  professed  by  many  of  his  prede* 
cessors>  and  the  people,  unfettered  by  trust-deeds, 
anxious  only  to  believe  what  the  Scriptures  taught 
gradually  arrived  at  what  they  now  deem  Christian 
Truth. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Butcher  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Yeates,  who  remained  here  about  five  years.  The 
congregation  were  then  supplied  by  Mr.  Maurice, 
formerly  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  society  at 
Frenchay.  This  gentleman  came  to  Sidmouth  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Devonshire  air  for  some 
invalids  in  his  family;  and  on  his  removal,  the 
people,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  zealous  and 
disinterested  services,  presented  him  with  a  silver 
waiter.  The  next  pastor  was  Mr.  Heineken,  from 
the  College  at  York,  who  removed  to  CoUumpton 
in  1830.  He  was  followed  at  Sidmouth  by  Mr. 
James,  by  whose  ministry,  though  it  only  continued 
about  two  years,  the  congregation  was  much  im- 
proved. During  this  period,  great  interest  was  ex- 
cited in  the  town  by  the  delivery  of  a  course  of 
lectures,  in  which  Mr.  James  declared  what  appear- 
ed to  him  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  These  lectures 
were  frequently  attended  by  four  hundred  persons; 
a  permanent  addition,  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
was  made  to  the  society ;  and  its  future  welfare  was 
wisely  provided  for  by  corresponding  pastoral  efforts. 
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and  by  the  establishment  of  a  small  library  and  a 
Sunday-school.  In  1832,  Mr.  James  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Bridgwater,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Baker,  who  had  lately  completed  his  course  of  edu- 
cation at  York.  At  the  beginning  of  1835,  Mr. 
Baker  quitted  Sidmouth  and,  it  is  understood,  the 
ministry.  The  congregation  are  now  supplied  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  has  recently  seceded  from  the 
Established  Church,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
his  sentiments. 

^  In  the  chapel,  on  a  large  board,  is  the  following 
annoimcement : 

benefactions  to  this  christian  society. 

Mrs.  Judith  Gundry    £100. 

F.  FoLAQuiER,  Esq 50. 

Abraham  Follett,  Gent 50. 

John  Carslake,  Esq 100. 

Mrs.  Leigh 100. 

There  are  two  tablets ;  one  is  to  the  memory  of 
John  Carslake,  of  Cotmaton,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
1815,  and  of  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Carslake ;  the 
other  has  the  following  inscription : 

"  Mark  thb  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the 
end  of  that  man  is  peace." — ^psalm  xxxvii.  37. 

To  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  RbV.  EdMUND  BuTCHER, 
WHO  DIED  AT  BaTH,  ApRIL  14th,  1822,  AGED  65  YEARS. 

His  congregation 

erect  this  tablet  as  a  lasting  tribute 

of  respect  and  admiration 

for  the  piety,  zeal,  and  unremitting  fidelity 

with  which  he  fulfilled  his  pastoral  duties  im  this  place 

during  23  tears. 
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Bennet  Stevenson,  D.D — 1719* 

WiLUAM  Palk 1719—1731. 

William  West 1731—1738, 

John  Brown 1738—1740. 

John  Lacy 1740—1741. 

John  Berry 1742 — 1750. 

Benjamin  Riddel •  1750 — 1759. 

John  Hogg 1759—1771. 

William  Chapman 1772 — 1778. 

Isaac  Smith 1778—1784. 

William  Hughes 1784 — 1797. 

Edmund  Butcher 1798 — 1820. 

Matthew  Lee  Yeates    1820 — 1825. 

Nichoias  Samuel  Heinekbn 1825 — 1830. 

William  James   1830—1832. 

Thomas  Baker 1832—1835. 


The  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher  was  born  at  Colchester,  iu 
1757.  His  family  fras  originallj  of  Peering,  in  Essex,  a  plaoe 
of  which,  about  the  year  1667,  his  ancestor  John  Butcher  was 
rector.  The  &ther  of  Eidmund  was  a  carpenter  and  builder,  and 
unable  to  afford  him  many  advantages.  Dr.  Stanton,  a  Dis- 
senting minister  at  Colchester,  supplied  him  with  preparatory 
instruction,  and  his  progress  shewed  that  it  was  not  ill  bestowed. 
When  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  little  poem  of 
several  books,  entitled  **  The  Brutaeis,"  in  heroic  verse,  on  the 
£ibled  report  of  the  peopling  of  Britain  by  the  Trojans.  This 
composition,  ornamented  with  drawings  of  pen  and  ink,  was 
found  among  his  papers,  and  is  preserved  as  a  proof  of  his  good 
taste  and  pOTsevering  industry.  He  soon  afterwards  went  to 
London  and  was  apprentioed  to  a  linen-draper.      During  his 
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leisure  hoiii%  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  literature,  and  employed 
his  pen  for  periodical  works.  Whatever  profits  acomed  were 
transmitted  to  his  fitther,  mother,  and  onlj  sister,  who  composed 
the  whole  of  the  fitmily.  On  the  Lord's  day  he  attended  Salters' 
Hall,  and  hecame  acquainted  with  Mr.  Worthington,  who,  dis- 
cerning, his  talents,  led  his  views  to  the  ministry.  Furnished 
bj  Mr.  W.,  with  preparatory  instruction,  he  went  to  Daventry 
Academy,  then  conducted  by  Mr.  Belsham. 

His  first  settlement  was  at  Sowerby,  in  Yorkshire.  After 
some  time  he  removed  to  London,  and  preached  occasionally  at 
Monkwell  Street  and  Carter  Lane.  But  his  stated  post  was  at 
Leather  Lane,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1789,  by  Messrs. 
Tayler,  Kip^ns,  Belsham,  Qillibrand,  Worthington,  Lindsey,  and 
Jaoomb.  He  now  united  with  a  few  ndmsters  in  carrying  on 
a  Wednesday  evening  lecture  in  Salters'  Hall,  which  was  well 
attended  for  several  winters.  He  bestowed  much  attention  on  a 
Family  Bible,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Worthington, — a  work 
on  an  original  plan,  and  of  great  utility ;  and  he  edited  the 
latter  volumes  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Magazine.  At 
Leather  Lane  he  continued  many  years,  and  revived  the  con- 
gr^pation.  Popularity  he  could  not  attain,  in  consequence  of 
the  weakness  of  his  voice;  but  his  sterling  sense  and  piety 
always  ensured  him  a  respectable  audience.  His  health  be- 
coming precarious,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  for  Sidbury 
Vale,  near  Sidmouth.  Here  his  complsdnt,  an  affection  of  the 
lungs,  yielded  to  the  mildness  of  the  air,  and  his  general  consti- 
tution was  invigorated. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Butcher  was  chosen  pastor  at  Sidmouth.  The 
flock  was  small,  but  he  entered  on  his  duties  with  cheerfulness 
and  persevered  in  them  with  Christian  fidelity.  He  and 
his  family  formed  around  them  a  small  band  of  fiiends  who 
knew  their  worth  and  studied  their  happiness.  Within  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  paralydc 
stroke,  which  produced  great  delnlity.  In  November,  1821,  he 
removed  to  Bath,  with  the  hope  of  gcdning  some  relief;  but, 
soon  after,  he  fell  down  and  diriocated  his  hip.    This  confining 
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him  to  his  bed,  increased  his  debility,  which  tenninated  in  his 
placid  dissolution,  on  April  14,  1822.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
had  long  wished  it  might  be  the  will  of  God  to  take  him  (when 
he  had  folfUled  all  the  designs  of  His  providence)  an  the  day  of 
rest.  His  remains  were  interred,  earlj  in  the  morning,  at 
Ljncorobe,  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  Bath  Unitarian 
chapel;  the  service  was  conducted  with  an  impressive  solemnity 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  and  his  "  Picture  of 
Sidmouth,"  and  bis  "  Tour  through  various  parts  of  England," 
Mr.  Butcher  published  three  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  use 
of  families.  The  third  volume  has  an  interesting  account  of 
his  adoption  of  Humanitarianism.  His  last  publication  was  a 
volume  of  '<  Prayers  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Individual^'* 
adapted  for  each  discourse  in  his  volume  of  sermons,  and 
**  Forms  suited  to  particular  occasions."  After  his  death,  Mrs. 
Butcher  published  a  small  volume  of  his  '^  Discourses  on  our 
Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  He  wrote  many  valuable 
hymns  which  have  found  their  way  into  various  collections. 
The^e  were  warmly  admired  by  no  less  a  judge  than  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  Of  the  hymn  on  the  meeting  of  good  men  of  all 
parties  in  heaven,  that  lady  was  once  heard  to  express  the 
highest  praise. 

Mr.  Butcher's  prominent  characteristics  were  good  sense, 
great  modesty,  and  true  liberality.  The  pleasures  which  he 
relished  most  keenly  were  the  pleasures  of  home :  some  years 
before  his  death,  he  sent  the  following  lines  to  a  periodical  pub- 
lication. 

''Ask  me  to  choose  my  happiest  lot, 
I  choose  exactly  what  I've  got ! 
Ask  me  what  I  wish  for  more, — 
A  little  to  relieve  the  poor : 
A  life  well  spent,  since  life  is  given. 
And  long  or  short  as  pleases  Heaven!''* 

•  Monthly  Repos.,  YoL  xviii.  p.  312 
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Ltm P8T0NB  18  a  pleasant  viUage  eight  miles  from  Exeter  and  three 
from  Exmouth.  The  neighbouihood  is  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of 
its  air  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
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There  is  probably  no  other  instance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  Presbyterian  places  of  worship  so  near 
each  other  in  a  retired  situation.  The  more  an- 
cient is  about  a  mile  from  Lympstone,  and  is  called 
GuUiford,  from  an  estate  of  that  name  on  which  it 
stands.  This,  however,  is  not  the  original  Noncon- 
formist place  of  worship,  haying  been  built  little 
more  than  sixty  years.  The  society  was  formed 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
consisted  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fones,  who 
was  ejected  from  Woodbury,  the  parish  to  which 
Gulliford  belongs. 

Mr.  Fones  left  the  country  soon  after  his  eject- 
ment. In  1687,  his  people  were  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  invite  as  their  pastor,  Mr.  Samuel  Tapper, 
another  suflFerer  for  conscience'  sake.  Two  years 
afi;erwards,  a  field  was  obtained  for  "erecting 
thereon  a  meeting  for  religious  worship  and  the 
service  of  God  of  the  people  commonly  called  Pres- 
byterians." Such  is  the  language  of  the  original 
deed,  dated  April  10,  1689.  Mr.  Tappers  "warm 
practical  preaching  and  holy  exemplary  conversa- 
tion gained  him  universal  love  among  his  people. 
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His  congregation  increased,  and  he  was  blessed 
with  success  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls.  He 
was  also  generally  respected  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry  who  had  any  moderation  and  knew  how  to 
value  learning,  an  obliging  temper,  and  genteel 
carriage."  ♦  But  his  good  qualities  did  not  secure 
him  from  the  fury  of  high  church  bigots,  who, 
during  the  times  of  persecution,  violently  entered 
his  meeting-house  and  broke  the  windows.  On  the 
next  Lord's  day,  he  prayed  earnestly  for  his  ene- 
mies*  that  Gtod  would  forgive  their  sin  and  turn 
tiheir  hearts. 

In  1708,  Mr.  Tapper,  feeling  the  infirmities  of 
age,  resigned  his  charge  to  Mr.  Joseph  Manston, 
who  had  been  his  assistant  and  was  ordained  at 
Lympstone,  in  1703.  In  1715,  Mr.  Mansion's  con- 
gregation consisted  of  five  hundred  persons.  He 
acted  with  the  orthodox  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Exeter  assembly,  and  published  a  sermon  '*  On  the 
Perils  of  False  Brethren."  The  congregation  con* 
tinued  to  increase  so  considerably,  that  eight  years 
afterwards,  as  it  appears  by  another  deed,  they 
obtained  an  additional  part  of  the  field  for  enlarging 
the  meeting-house  and  the  burial-ground.  The 
ministers  who  succeeded  Mr.  Manston,  were  Mr. 
Thomas  Hancock,  Mr.  John  Turner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jervis,  and  Mr.  John  Jervis.  f     In  the  year  1774, 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  pu  283. 

t  Sach  is  the  ttalement  bjr  one  of  the  trtitteee^the  Rev.  M.  L.  Yeatee,— 
to  whom  I  am  under  many  obligations  for  hit  efforts  to  procure  accurate 
information.  The  MSS.  of  Mr.  Wilson  represent  Mr.  Michael  Marthi, 
tern  Launcestonj  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Manston  and  as  havinf  resumed 
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soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  last  of  these  gentle- 
men, the  old  building  was  taken  down  and  another 
erected  on  the  adjoining  site.  Mr.  John  Jervis  was 
the  minister  forty-seven  years.  "  I  can  distinctly 
remember  him  (says  my  correspondent)  from  1782 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1820. 
So  much  was  he  respected  by  all  denominations, 
that  the  members  of  the  adjoining  churches  often 
left  them  to  attend  on  his  services.  In  the  summer 
months,  particularly,  I  have  a  hundred  times  seen 
twelve  and  thirteen  carriages  at  a  time  at  the  jrard- 
gate.  For  many  years,  the  meeting-house  was  at- 
tended by  the  first  &milies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
forming,  with  others,  a  regular  congregation  of  two 
or  three  hundred  persons,  imquestionably,  the  most 
genteel  in  the  West  of  England."  ♦ 

Mr.  Jervis  was  what  is  g^ierally  called  a  Low 
Arian.  His  discourses  were  admired  for  their  ex- 
cellent tendency  and  the  beauty  of  their  composi* 
tion.  He  was  not  what  is  usually  termed  eloquent^ 
but  had  a  plain,  interesting  delivery;  and  his  de- 
votional   services   were   peculiarly   good.       These 

to  Lannceston  in  1728.  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge, 
was  at  Lynpstone  in  1773 ;  but  as  one  of  the  Mr.  Jervis's  removed  and 
the  other  succeeded  him  in  that  year,  Mr.  Clarke  was  probably  only  an 
assistant.  Mr.  Turner  entered  the  academy  at  Hoxton,  in  1752,  came  to 
Lympetone  about  1757,  and  died  In  1769. 

*  Pdlwhele,  with  his  usual  brevity  in  all  that  relates  to  Dissent,  says, 
(Vol.  ii.  211,)  "The  Lees  support  the  meeting-house  in  this  parish  near 
Lympstone  village."  As  the  congregation  was  in  a  flourishing  state  about 
this  time,  (the  close  of  the  last  century,)  it  is  probable  that  other  highly 
respectable  persons  contributed  their  aid.  The  considerable  property 
of  the  fiemaily  mentiimed  by  the  historian,  undoubtedly  added  to  their 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Dissentmg  cause  at  Lympstone,  and  their  loss 
->ust  have  been  severely  felt. 
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circumstances  when  connected  with  his  love  of 
science^  his  excellent  disposition,  and  his  active 
benevolence,  accoimt  for  the  success  of  his  labours. 
Daring  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
been  much  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection 
of  a  new  chapel,  in  the  village  of  Lympstone,  a 
more  central  situation  than  Gulliford ;  and  it  was  in- 
tended that  this  building  should  be  used  exclusively 
in  the  winter,  and  that  both  should  be  open  in  the 
summer.  His  heart  was  in  the  undertaking ;  and  to 
his  indefatigable  exertions  and  perseverance  it  owed 
its  final  accomplishment.^  At  his  particular  request^ 
his  friend  Mr.  Yeates,  who  has  ever  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  the  congregation,  consented  to  preach  at 
the  opening.  But  Mr.  Jervis  was  denied  this 
gratification  ;  a  fortnight  before  the  time  when  the 
first  tribute  of  prayer  and  praise  was  to  have  been 
offered  in  the  edifice,  he  who  watched  its  progress 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  cold ;  and,  ere  the  day  of 
opening,  he  was  summoned  to  join  in  the  services 
of  a  nobler  temple, — a  temple  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Two  months  afterwards,  when  the  grief  occasion- 
ed by  this  event  was  slightly  diminished,  Mr. 
Yeates  conducted  the  proposed  service.  This  was 
in  1820 ;  in  1821,  Mr.  Seaward,  who  had  been  some 
time  at  Poole,  became  the  pastor  of  the  congregar 
tion.  It  then  rapidly  declined ;  at  first  the  numbers 
were  lessened  by  deaths  and  removals;  but  after- 
wards by  circumstances  which   might   have  been 

•  ♦  Mon.  Rcpos. 
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prevented.  Every  minister  cannot  command  popu- 
larity ;— even  if  his  ta'ents  be  considerable,  his  use- 
fulness may  be  impaired  by  sectarian  prejudices, 
and  imavoidable  personal  defects ; — ^but  every  mi- 
nister can  let  his  conversation  be  such  as  becometh 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  By  a  contrary  course,  the 
interests  of  pure  religion  are  often  injured  Setr  more 
than  by  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  the  assaults 
of  bigotry. 

A  small  congregation  still  exists  at  Lympstone. 
The  chapels  have  been  supplied,  since  Mr.  Sea- 
wards death,  by  a  few  ministers  in  the  district. 
At  present,  the  hearers  have  the  services  of  Mr. 
Adams,  lately  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Marshfield. 


Samubl  Fonbs 1662— 

Samuel  Tapper 1687—1708. 

JosBPH  Manston 1703 — 

Michael  Martin  — 1728. 

Thomas  Hancock 1728—1757. 

John  Turner 1757—1769. 

Thomas  Jbrvis 1770—1773. 

John  Jbrvis 177^-1820. 

Roger  Seaward 1820—1834. 

Thomas  Adams 1835. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Tapper  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  at  Exeter. 
At  the  ^e  of  fifteen^  having  been  examined  and  approved  by 
the  Exeter  ministers,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  Bnt  he  proved 
consumptive,  and  his  physician  obliged  him  to  hasten  into  his 
native  air,  which  he  did,  and  quickly  recovered.  His  first  en- 
gagement was  as  an  assistant  in  the  church  at  Holdsworthj,  in 
Devonshire,  where  he  was  ordained,  in  1657,  bj  several  minis- 
ters of  the  fourth  division.  He  was  afterwards  presented  bj 
Cromwell  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Merran,  in  Cornwall,  which  at 
first  he  scrupled  to  accept ;  but,  at  length,  he  took  possession  of 
it  and  continued  in  it  till  the  Restoration.  To  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Banbrigg,  who  had  been  sequestered,  he  allowed  half  his 
income,  with  other  advantages,  and  thej  occasionally  conversed 
together,  in  a  friendly  manner,  both  before  and  after  Mr.  Ban- 
brigg was  restored.  He  withdrew  from  the  establishment  with 
a  charitable  disposition ;  he  was  no  enemy  either  to  episcopacy 
or  to  a  liturgy,  but  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  a  book 
which  he  could  not  see.  His  great  learning,  with  his  modera- 
tion, modesty,  and  candour,  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the 

• 

Bishop  of  Exeter  and  many  of  the  clergy,  some  of  whom  would 
willingly  have  obtained  preferment  for  him. 

After  the  Restoration  Mr.  Tapper  resided,  a  short  time,  first 
at  a  place  called  Erisey,  and  subsequently  at  Exeter.  He  re- 
moved to  Lympstone  in  1687  and  lived  there  till  his  death,  sa- 
tisfied with  his  Nonconformity,  and  highly  respected  by  his 
congregation.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  Testament,  the  practical  strain  and  general  use- 
fulness of  his  preaching,  the  godly  simplicity  and  purity  of  his 
life.  He  was  an  example  of  walking  closely  with  €k)d  in  secret 
duties,  and  would  never  venture  into  the  world  without  endea- 
vouring to  engage  the  presence  of  God  with  him.  Both  to 
friends  and  enemies  he  discovered  a  generous  spirit ;  his  charity 
was  not  confined  to  men  of  particular  persuasions ;  whoever 
was  in  distress,  he  accounted  his  brother  and  fit  to  be  relieved. 
Mr.  Tapper  printed  nothmg,  but  composed  a  Latin  inscription 
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for  the  moDiuiieiit  d  iJie  Lord  Oiaaedlor  Fortesone;  tnonlated 
oeven  books  of  Bifflton's  FBsmdme  Lost  into  Lsdn  Hexameters ; 
and  left  some  hundreds  of  Latin  verses  on  the  absardities  of 
Popefj  and  the  rogoeries  of  the  Romish  priests  ccHnpo&red  with 
the  Pagan.* 


The  Rev.  THOMAS  Jervis  was  bom  in  1748,  at  Ipswich, 
and  died  in  1833,  at  Bromptim  Grove.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Dissenting  minister  at  Ipswioh,  placed  him  at  the  academy  at 
Hoxton,  on  leaving  which,  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of 
classical  and  mathematical  tntor  in  the  academy  at  Ebceter. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  minister  of  the  congr^ation 
at  L)inpstone,  and  immediately  afterwards  joint  minister  at 
Topsham,  with  the  Rev.  J.  Bartlett. 

In  1772,  an  application  from  the  Earl  of  Shelbnme,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  led  him  to  remove  to  Bowood 
to  undertake  the  education  of  two  of  his  lordship's  sons.  Here 
Mr.  Jervis  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  highly  cultivated 
society,  and  in  the  &ithful  discharge  of  his  important  trust, 
during  a  period  of  eleven  years.  With  the  kind  attention  and 
friendship  of  the  Marquis,  he  continued  to  be  honoured  until 
the  time  of  that  nobleman's  death.  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  the  elder 
of  Ids  pupils,  completed  his  education  for  the  university  under 
his  first  instruction.  The  younger,  the  Honourable  William 
Granville  Petty,  died  at  a  very  early  age,  to  the  deep  grief  of  all 
who  knew  him.  According  to  Dr.  Priestley's  testimony,  he 
«  had  made  attainments  in  kiu>wledge  and  piety  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  observed  in  life ;"  a  circumstance  which  may  also 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and  j^ety  of  his 
instructor  and  constant  companion.  In  1783,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  this  engagement,  Mr.  Jervis  accepted  the  appointment 
of  minister  of  the  congregation  at  St.  Thomas's,  in  the  Borough, 
which  he  retained  till  1795.  Dr.  Kippis,the  minister  at  Princes 
Street,  Westminister,  dying  in  that  year,  Mr.  Jervis  was  chosen 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  283. 
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his  8iioe€88or.  In  1808,  he  qtdtted  Jjaidoa,  on  reoeiving  ma 
invits^tion  to  succeed  his  Mend  Mr.  Wood,  as  paslor  of  die 
societjr  at  Mill  Hill  chapel,  Leeds.  He  resigned  this  connexion 
in  J818,  and  never  afterwards  engaged  in  anjr  stated  ministerial 
duties ;  yet  he  continued  for  several  years  to  assist  his  Mends 
with  occasional  pulpit  services.  Although  permitted  to  reach 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  he  preserved  to  the  last,  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  the  vigour,  activity  and  cheerfulness  of 
his  mind,  with  few  and  slight  interruptions  to  his  bodily  health. 
Notwithstanding  the  habitual  tranquillity  of  Ins  mind,  Mr 
Jervis's  attachment  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
was  ardent  as  well  as  unshaken,  and  Ids  devotional  feelings  were 
pocnliarly  animated,  as  appears  from  the  hymns  he  contributed 
to  the  collection  which  bears  his  name.  While  he  was  affec- 
tionately attentive  to  the  poor,  he  was  able  by  his  discourses  to 
interest  and  impress  the  higher  classes ;  he  also  carried  a  pure 
and  high  tone  of  m(»rality  into  the  private  circles  of  the  culti- 
vated, and  rendered  virtue  attractive  by  the  charms  of  mildness 
and  urbanity.  With  him,  to  use  an  expresnon  of  his  own, 
**  courtesy  was  the  law  of  social  life." 

Mr.  Jervis's  largest  publication  was  a  volume  of  sermons 
which  possess  an  even  and  sustained  excellence,  together  with 
an  application  sometimes  remarkably  felicitous  of  the  stores 
supplied  by  a  classical  education.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ais 
wcrka  contain  no  indications  of  that  change  of  sentiment  which 
Mr.  Belsham  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  underwent,  and 
which  is  observable  in  their  writings.  In  Mr.  Beldiam*s  charge, 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Kenriok,  at  Exeter,  in  1785, 
there  are  strcmg  traces  of  (^hodox  sentiments ;  e.  g.  **  You, 
remember.  Sir,  that  the  great  Son  of  God  himself  when  in  the 
incarnate  form  he  condescended  to  be  a  preacher  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  saw  reason  to  complun  '  Who  hath  believed  our 
report  ?* "  Whereas,  in  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Jervis  ^'  on  the 
blessings  of  Christ's  mission,"  delivered  on  the  same  occasion, 
although  his  subject  led  him  to  speak  of  the  <^  author,  design, 
and  means  of  our  salvation,"  there  is  not  a  phrase  which  in  his 
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later  yean  be  wooUl  have  modified.  He  here  speaks  as  he  ww 
wont  to  do  to  the  end  of  his  dajs»  of  the  ^  resurrectaon  from  the 
dead  and  a  happy  restoraliou  to  immortal  life"  as  the  nsaiii  tofoe 
of  Christiaii  instmctioii, — as  that  ^tn  iHliidi  all  the  blessings 
eon^nised  in  the  divine  &voiir  and  forgiveness  may  be  summed 
up."  It  cannot  be  too  mnch  to  presome  that  this  hope^  wroi^^ 
into  the  temper  of  bis  sool,  eontribnted  largely  to  his  kngthened 
enjoyment  of  health,  cheerful  spiiits,  and  intellectaal  vigour. 
The  latter  characteristic  was  strikingly  evinced  in  a  pam^ilel 
written  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Warner's  tra- 
ditional tale  of  a  supernatural  appearance  of  Mr.  Petty  after  his 
decease. 

Mr.  Jervis  married  Frances  Mary,  daughter  of  his  intimate 
friend  Dr.  Disney.  His  renu^ns  repose  near  those  of  this  ex* 
cellent  man  in  the  churchyard  of  Fryeming,  Essex.  To  Mia. 
Jervis  and  others  who  attended  the  couch  of  the  dying  patriarch 
there  were  many  sources  of  consolation.  The  pious  wish 
expressed  in  his  own  touching  description  of  the  termination  of 
the  Christian's  life  was  fully  verified  in  his  own  case. 

When  my  dim  eyes  are  sunk  iu  death. 
And  God  who  gave  shall  take  my  breath ; 
May  he  Bustain  my  fednting  heart. 
And  comfort  to  my  soul  impart. 

May  his  kind  presence  bring  relief 
From  fear,  despondency,  and  grief, 
Hii  cheering  voice  direct  my  way 
To  regions  of  eternal  day.  * 


The  Rev.  John  Jgrvis,  F.L.S.  This  gentleman  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  by  bis  acquirements 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  natural  history. 
Hva  fttvouritci  studies  were  botany  and  mineralogy.  He  left  a 
large  collection  of  plants,  and   choice  specimens  of  minerals 

*  Unitarian  Chronicle,  Vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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seiendficaUy  arrmnged  hy  his  own  hand.  In  these  he  fonnd  a 
rationaly  refined  and  pennaneni  reaouroe.  While^  with  a  fdnlo* 
sophie  eye,  he  surveyed  the  wonders  of  nature,  he  discerned  the 
mightj  hand  whieh  direets  and  regniales  the  whole.  He  con- 
versed with  the  creation  in  his  wcMrks,  and  felt  the  full  force  of 
that  saUime  tmih, — << In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all!'' 

Mr.  John  Jervis  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jervis  were  ordained  to- 
gether in  1779.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Priestlej  preached  his 
sermon  ^on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  influence  on  the  human 
mind."  The  other  parts  of  the  service  were  conducted  hy  Dr. 
Ri{^is  and  th^  Rev.  Sir  Harry  Trelawney,  the  worthy  Baronet 
having  lately  jmned  the  Dissenters.  **  About  the  beginning  of 
July,  1779,  (says  Mr.  Howe,  in  a  sketch  of  Sir  Harry's  life,)  I 
met  with  him  by  appointment  at  Lympetone,  near  Elxeter,  at  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Jervis.  Sir  Harry  introduced  the  service,  Dr. 
Kippis  delivered  an  excellent  charge,  and  Dr.  Priestley  preached 
an  ingenious  sermon  which  was  afterwards  published.  There 
were  a  number  of  Dissenting  ministers  present.  The  afternoon 
was  employed  in  conversation  suitable  to  the  characters  of  some 
^  the  most  fomous  men  of  the  age,  in  which  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr. 
Kippis,  and  Mr.  Towgood  bore  the  principal  part.  Although 
they  discoursed  on  controvermal  topics,  and  differed  much  in 
opinion  from  one  another,  yet  the  conversation  was  conducted 
with  politeness,  pleasantry,  and  good  humour.  Sir  Harry  ex- 
pressed the  highest  satisfacticMi  and  said,  he  esteemed  it  the 
happiest  event  in  his  life,  and  the  most  &vourable  dispensation 
of  Providence,  which  brought  him  acquainted  with  such  learned, 
|nous,  and  worthy  men.''* 

Although  the  subject  of  this  notice  delighted  to  explore  the 
natural  world,  his  principal  employments  had  an  immediate 
reference  to  his  office  as  a  Christian  minister.  His  habitual 
enjoyment  of  interesting  scenery  <' exempt  from  public  haunts*' 
did  not  make  him  selfish  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  chief  aim  was  to 
cultivate  the  social  virtues.     In  the  cliticharge  of  Lis  pastoral 

*  Chiiat.  Ref.,  N.  S..  Vol.  i.  p.  509. 
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duties,  he  exhilnted  to  his  flock  a  beautiful  pattern  of  candour, 
rectitude,  and  benevolence.  During  forty-seven  jears,  they  en- 
jojed  the  benefit  of  his  pious  instructions  and  the  light  of  his 
shining  example.  On  subjects  of  free  inquiry  and  theological 
disquisition,  his  sentiments  were  liberal  and  enlightened.  In 
private  life  his  conversation  was  interesting ;  and  he  constantly 
promoted  the  happiness  of  those  around  him  by  his  urbanity 
and  cheerfulness.  His  sterling  worth  and  unostentatious  virtues 
not  only  endeared  him  to  lus  intimate  friends,  but  rendered  him 
highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbours  of  all  classes  and  of  every 
religious  persuasion.  To  the  poor  he  was  an  invaluable  fri^uL 
**  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted ; "  and  his  sympathy 
and  kindness  soothed  and  alleviated  their  sorrow.  "  The  bless- 
ing of  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,  and  he 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy."  It  has  been  shewn 
how  anxious  Mr.  Jervis  was  to  engage  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  religion  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
life  ended  as  it  had  been  spent,  amidst  honourable  and  useful 
labours.  During  his  short  and  final  illness  his  mind  continued 
calm  and  collected,  supported  by  a  firm  yet  humble  reliance  on 
the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  gospel.* 

•  Mon.  Repo6.,  VoL  xv.  p.  680. 
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'' Apshah — a  praty  tounlet  on  the  shore,  a  4  miles  upper  in  the 
haven.  Heere  is  the  great  mule  and  rode  for  shippes  that  unth  this 
haven,  and  espedally  for  the  shippes  and  merchant  mannes  goodes  of 
£xcester.  Men  of  Excester  eontende  to  make  the  haven  to  cum  up 
to  Excester  self.    At  this  tyme  shippes  cum  not  farther  up  but  to 

"As  we  sul  down  the  Exe,  its  peninsular  appearance  hath  a  charm*- 
ing  effect.  The  town  of  Topsham,  pleasantly  situated  to  the  south 
of  Exeter,  consists  of  one  long  street,  extending  north  and  south 
nearly  half  a  mile,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Exe ;  some  part 
of  which  street  is  wide,  the  other  contracted.  There  are  many  well- 
buUt  houses  interspersed  throughout  the  town.** 

"The  church  stands  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  built  on  the  edge 
of  a  high  cliff;  so  that  the  churchyard,  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
commands  a  still  more  extensive  view  than  the  strand.  And  the 
scenery  b  extremely  picturesque — ^a  noble  river,  distant  shipping, 
churches  glimmering  through  groups  of  trees,  a  fertile  vale,  and  a  fine 
range  of  mountmns,  rising  above  each  other  in  beautiful  perspective, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach." — ^Polwhelb. 

Popuktion  in  1811,-2871;  in  1821,-3156;  in  1831,-3184. 


OLD  MEETING-HOUSE. 

Religious  Liberty  found  a  zealous  advocate  at 
Topsham  so  early  as  the  year  1645.  The  celebrated 
Ames  Short,  M.  A.,  of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford,  then 
commenced  his  labours  in  this  town.  About  five 
years  afterwards  he  removed  to  Lyme  R^is,  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  he  continued  until  the  noted 
Bartholomew  Day.  Few  ministers  in  the  West  of 
England  were  placed  in  such  perilous  situations  at 
this  critical  period;  and  few  acted  a  more  distin- 
guished and  honourable  part.  His  father  disin- 
herited him;  he  was  several  times  in  prison;  on 
more  than  one  occasion  his  life  was  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiery;  and  he 
was  frequently  harassed  by  troublesome  and  frivo- 
lous accusations.  Yet  he  survived  the  times  of  per- 
secution, and  "lived  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  his  old 
age."  When  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Dissenters, 
he  opened  a  place  of  public  worship  at  Lyme,  in 
which  eight  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  or- 
dained during  the  year  1687.* 

In  1662,  the  incumbent  at  Topsham  was  a  Con- 
formist ;  but  the  principles  implanted  by  Mr.  Short 

*  Nonoon.  Mem^  Vol.  L  p.  458. 
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had  taken  deep  root  among  the  people.  Some  time 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  a  Dis^ 
senting  congregation  was  formed  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Berry,  who  had  been  ejected  from 
Mary  Tavy,  in  this  county.  In  1687,  we  find  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Starr  in  connexion  with 
the  society  ;♦  and  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  William 
Horsham  was  ordained  as  their  pastor,  and  com<^ 
menced  a  long  and  successful  career.  He  was  at 
Topsham  in  1715,  with  six  hundred  hearers;  his 
name  occurs  again  four  years  afterwards ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  continued  his  services  till  1723, 
when  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper  became  the  minister.  Mr. 
Horsham  died  in  1725,  and  Mr.  Cooper  in  1727; 
the  latter  was  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  had  only 
been  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  about  four 
years. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Coopers  ministry  that  the 
present  meeting-house  was  assigned  to  Trustees. 
The  assignment  was  made  by  one  individual,  Mr. 
George  Hodder,  who  was  probably  at  the  cost  of 
building  it ;  the  society  is  designated  Presbyterian. 
Mr.  Coopefs  successor  was  Mn  Stephen  Towgood, 
who  removed  to  Exeter  in  1745.  The  society  then 
elected  Mr.  Aaron  Pitts,  whose  name  is  found  in 
the  list  4>f  students  educated  at  Mr.  Hallet's  Aca- 
demy, A  Strong  indication  of  the  early  heterodoxy  of 
his  people.  Among  Mr.  Pitts'  fellownitudents  were 
Mr.  Kitig,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor ;  Mr.  Hubert 
Stogdon,  whose  reputed  heresy  excited  so  much  afc- 

«  Mr.  Wilwn'i  M86. 
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tention ;  and  Dr.  James  Foster,  still  more  celebrated 
for  the  honesty  with  which  he  formed  and  avowed 
unpopular  opinions. 

In  l'^71,  the  congregation,  having  been  deprived 
by  death  of  Mr.  Pitts,  elected  as  his  successor  Mr. 
J.  P.  Bartlett,  who  remained  here  till  his  own  de- 
cease in  1788.  The  next  minister  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Jeffries,  who  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blatchford,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  very  useful  at  Topsham  in  form- 
ing Sunday-schools  on  liberal  grounds.  When 
he  had  filled  the  situation  six  years,  he  went 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  some  town  in  North 
America,  where  his  ministerial  services  were  both 
acceptable  and  lucrative,  and  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

After  Mr.  Blatchford's  departure,  the  congrega- 
tion were  without  a  settled  minister  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  which  proved  injurious  to  its  inte- 
rests. On  the  first  of  January,  1797,  Mr.  John 
Follett,  a  relative  of  the  distinguished  lawyer.  Sir 
William  Follett,  M.  P.,  undertook  the  pastoral  office, 
and  has  continued  at  Topsham  to  the  present  time. 
Many  of  the  particulars  in  this  account  were  com- 
municated by  that  gentleman.  He  thus  concludes 
his  statement:  "There  is  now  only  to  add,  that 
some  desertions,  several  removals  of  residence,  and 
numerous  deaths,  have  gradually  reduced  this  once 
large  and  respectable  society  to  a  very  small  one 
indeed."* 

*  Tbore  are  a  few  Unitarkni  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  TMnen ;  hot 
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ifHtinfettrs* 

Benjamin  Berry 

Bernard  Starr   

William  Horsham IGSl — 1723. 

Daniel  Cooper 1723—1727. 

Stephen  Towoood 1727 — 1745. 

Aaron  Pitts 1746 — 1771. 

James  Perry  Bartlktt 1771 — 1788. 

Joseph  Jeffries 1788 — 1 78J). 

Samuel  Blatchford,  D.  D 1789 — ]7J}o. 

John  Follett 1797. 


they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  society.  They  have  a  chapel, 
which  was  erected  many  years  since  on  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the 
site  of  a  larger  meeting-house  then  taken  down  in  consequence  of  its 
being  in  a  nunous  condition.  The  last  Unitarian  minister  at  Totness  was 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wallace,  now  of  Wareham,  who  settled  here  in  1823,  and 
remahied  a  few  years  with  the  hope  of  reviving  the  society.  The  ftrst 
minister  of  the  present  chapel  was  the  Rev.  W.  Johns ;  after  this  gentle- 
man left,  the  Unitarians  are  said  to  have  been  without  a  minister  nearly 
twenty  years.  In  the  list  of  ministers  who  officiated  in  the  old  building,  I 
have  Frauds  Whiddon,  Samuel  MuUius,  Thomas  Edgely,  Henry  Atkins, 
Sanrael  Carkeet,  Thomas  Hancock,  John  ReyneD,  Thomas  Chapman, 
Jacob  Hayes,  and  Henry  Baynham — most  of  whom  ranked  among  the 
firmest  and  most  enlightened  friends  of  truth,  virtue,  and  liberty,  in  the 
West  of  England.  The  cfai^  is  at  present  let  to  another  denomination  of 
Christians. 
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"Thb  history  of  the  city  of  Exeter  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Without  recurring  to  unauthenticated  legends  and  romantic  traditions 
of  Trojan  founders  and  Trojan  governors,  Exeter  may  justly  boast  of 
having  been  a  very  considerable  Roman  station.  Its  beautifiil  and 
commanding  position,  its  rapid  and  navigable  river,  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  would  natu- 
rally arrest  the  attention  of  the  judicious  and  enterprising  Romans. 
By  them  it  was  called  Isca  Danmoniorum. 

''The  city,  exclusive  of  tiie  suburbs,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
drcumference.  At  an  early  period,  it  was  divided  into  four  wards  or 
quarters— East,  West,  North,  and  South;  but  the  castle  was  not  m- 
chided  in  this  division.  By  the  charter  of  King  Charles  I.  the  city  is 
governed  by  the  mayor,  assisted  by  the  recorder  and  ei^  aldermen, 
(who  are  justices  of  the  peace,)  and  fifteen  common  council-men. 

*'  Few  towns  of  the  same  size  can  boast  of  so  many  churches  as 
Exeter.  Besides  the  cathedral  and  some  ancient  chapels,  there  are 
no  less  than  eighteen  parish  churches  in  the  city  and  its  immediate 
suburbs.  Veiy  few  of  these  edifices  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  city.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  mean  in 
i^pearance,  half  concealed  by  other  bmldings,  and  present  little  to 
arrest  the  notice  of  the  curious  antiquarian.  With  such  a  magnificent 
model  as  the  cathedral  in  the  heart  of  Exeter,  it  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  strangers  and  visiters,  that  a  better  style  of  architecture  does 
not  present  itself  in  the  parish  churches.  But  it  should  be  observed, 
that  several  of  these  churches  are  of  a  date  prior  to  the  cathedral. 

"Thou^  Exeter  is  no  longer  the  key  and  bulwark  of  the  West  of 
England,  by  the  strength  of  her  fortifications — ^though  she  has  ceased 
to  be  the  great  mart  of  our  staple  commodity — though  she  cannot 
boast  of  being  the  theatre  of  many  brilliant  exploits  in  the  page  of 
English  annals — though  she  contains  not  the  sepulchres  of  any  of 
those  illustrious  heroes  to  whom  we  are  indd)ted  for  our  Christianity, 
our  monarc%,  and  our  constitution — she  is,  nevertheless,  the  ornament 
and  the  first  city  of  the  West,  in  dignity,  antiquity,  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion."— OLfVER. 

Popuhition  in  1811,-18,896;  in  1821,-«3,475 ;  in  1831,-28,201. 
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GEORGE^S  MEETING 

In  the  early  history  of  Dissent  few  places  are 
more  firequently  mentioned  than  the  city  of  Exeter. 
Ten  ministers  were  ejected  from  its  parishes  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  it  was  the  rallying  place  of 
many  others  who  lost  their  livings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Nonconformists'  Memorial  furnishes  an 
account  of  more  than  a  hundred  confessors,  at  this 
critical  period,  within  the  borders  of  the  coimty  of 
Devon.  Many  resorted  to  Exeter,  and  employed 
themselves  soon  after  the  memorable  Bartholomew 
Day  in  forming  congregations,  notwithstanding  the 
more  than  usual  severity  of  the  magistrates.  At 
first,  small  parties  of  the  adherents  of  the  ejected 
pastors  assembled  privately  in  the  houses  of  the 
more  courageous,  anxious  to  hear,  though  by  stealth, 
the  prayers  and  exhortations  of  the  men  whose 
labours  had  already  largely  promoted  their  spiritual 
improvement.  And  as  brighter  times  arrived,  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  forming  themselves  into  dis- 
tinct societies,  and  manifesting  openly  their  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  they  had  cherished,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  worldly  possessions  and  personal  safety. 

The  congregation   now  assembling  in  George's 
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Meeting  consists  partly  of  the  descendants  of  five 
ancient  societies.  Their  places  of  worship  were 
called  James  s  Meeting,  Bow  Meetings  Castle  Lane 
Meeting,  Mint  Meeting,  and  the  Little  Meeting. 
The  first  three  appear  to  have  been  built  about  the 
same  time,  for  the  use  of  the  original  Noncon- 
formists, probably  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted. 
James's  Meeting  was  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James  the  Second; 
it  was  relinquished  and  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses  in  1760,  the  year  in  which  George's  was 
opened.  Bow  Meeting  was  taken  down  in  1795; 
the  congregation,  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen, 
then  built  the  Independent  chapel  in  Castle  Street; 
in  the  preceding  year  the  Western  Unitarian  Society 
held  their  fourth  annual  meeting  in  the  old  building, 
by  invitation  of  the  Trustees.  Of  the  Castle  Lane 
Meeting  the  accounts  are  very  scanty ;  it  originally 
belonged  to  the  Independents ;  what  became  of  the 
place  of  worship  does  not  appear.  On  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  congregation  united  with  the 
others.*  The  Mint  Meeting  was  built  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Hallet,  in  1719,  in 
consequence  of  the  memorable  division  on  the  Tri- 
nitarian  question.     Their  exertions  were  followed 


*  The  founder  of  this  congregation  was  the  celebrated  Lewis  Stuckley, 
an  ejected  minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peter  JiUard,  who,  after 
liring  a  short  time  at  Exeter,  removed  to  Crediton,  and  subsequently 
to  BristoL  The  next  and  only  other  minister  besides  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
Mr.  George  Dcnbury,  in  whoso  time  there  were  about  four  hundred  hear- 
ers.— Eng.  Presb.,  126. 
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by  those  of  ministers  of  kindred  s^itim^its  till 
1810,  when  the  chapel  was  sold  to  the  Wesleyans^ 
who  took  it  down  and  erected  a  new  one  on  the 
same  spot.  Of  the  little  Meeting  there  are  also 
but  few  particulars ;  it  was  situated  nearly  <^yposite 
the  Friar  s  Gate,  in  HoUoway,  and  appears  to  have 
been  closed  soon  after  the  opening  of  Greorges* 
The  localities  of  the  Bow,  Mint,  and  Castle  Lane 
buildings  are  indicated  by  their  respective  names. 
George's  Meeting  is  situated  in  South  Street,  near 
the  South  Gate,  and  derived  its  name  from  its  being 
built  at  the  time  George  the  Third  came  to  the 
crown.  At  this  period  the  congregation  and  their 
pastors  *  manifested  an  extraordinary  anxiety  to  be 
noted  for  their  loyalty. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  meeting-houses,  we 
proceed  to  the  general  history  of  the  Exeter  Dissent- 
ers. For  many  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  Presbyterianism  maintained  an  almost 
undivided  sway  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
There  were  a  few  Independents  who  had  ministers 
of  their  own  persuasion,  officiating,  like  those  of  the 
more  numerous  denomination,  in  the  cathedral  and 
the  various  parish  churches.  Among  these  two 
bodies  of  Christians  great  harmony  prevailed;  a 
well-attended  Tuesday's  lecture,  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Ford,  was  conducted  by  all  the  ministers  of  the  city 
in  their  turn ;  and  each  church  alternately  had  cohh 


*  One  of  the  Key.  M.  Tbwgood's  works  is  an  elalMrate  attempt  to  Aew 
that  the  Dissenters  had  the  chief  hand  in  reprobating  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  procuring  the  restoration  of  Ws  son. 
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mmii^Mis  once  a  fortnight^  in  which  the  members  of 
the  other  congregations  were  invited  to  participate. 
This  union  not  only  preserved  harmony  among  the 
Presl^terian  and  Congregational  denominatioms^ 
imt  enabled  them  to  diminish  more  effectually  the 
influence  of  those  enthusiasts  in  the  city^  by  whom 
wdinances  of  all  kinds  were  denounced^  and  many 
^ber  wild  notions  industriously  propagated.  From 
1660  to.  1662^  the  established  ministers  pursued 
their  courses  of  iisefiilness  with  great  quiet  and 
comfort  Then  came  those  arbitrary  laws  which^ 
though  aiming  to  make  the  faith  and  worship  of 
Christians  uniform^  produced  the  most  lamentable 
divisions.  Most  of  the  ministers  who  were  now 
j^eoted  £rom  their  livings  at  Exeter  were  willing  to 
make  large  concessions  on  points  of  ceremony  and 
church  discipline*  but  they  could  not  swear  their 
nn&igned  assent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in 
a  book  which  they  had  not  even  time  to  examine. 
Vain  were  all  their  declarations  of  loyalty  to  the 
king  8  person  and  government ;  vain  their  appeals  to 
tiie  success  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  had 
followed  their  spiritual  labours.  T^e  officers  to 
whom  their  remonstruces  were  ma^e,  intccpcated 
with  their  newly-acquired  power,  or  influenced  by 
the  prevailing  infatuation,  shewed  no  mercy  to  the 
unfortunate  pastors,  and,  in  many  cases,  granted  less 
indulgence  than  even  the  law  was  willing  to  allow. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  for  exertions 
and  sufferings  were  Ford,  Stuckley,  Atkins,  B^rtlett, 
Gaylard,  Serle,  Hallet,  Hoppin,  and  Trosse.     Ford 


and  StQckky  were  ejected  from  the  Cathedral; 
Atkins,  from  St.  Johns  Cfanrdi;  Bartlett,  from 
St.  Marr s  in  the  Moor;  Garlaid,  from  £de ;  Serle, 
from  Flymptoo;  HaDet,  from  Chiselboroogh^  in 
Donetshiie;  and  Hoppin  and  Trosse,  from  colleges 
at  Oxford.  Of  these  mimsteis,  fire  remained  in  and 
near  Exeter  bj  rirtne  of  their  previous  connexion 
with  their  flocks ;  the  others  were  led  to  setde  here 
by  persecntioo  elsewhere,  the  prospect  of  living 
with  friends,  or  invitatioDS  from  newly-formed  &<► 
cieties.  These  soci^es,  as  I  have  intimated,  sprang 
into  existence  immediately  en  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  majority  of  the  adherents 
of  the  ejected  ministers  assembled  at  the  usual 
times,  though  m  different  places^  every  Lord's  day. 
But  there  were  a  few,  who,  though  professedly  be- 
longing to  the  general  body,  contented  themselves 
with  attending  the  week-day  services  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  receiving  the  Lords  Supper  in  their 
meeting-houses.  The  latter  class  were  encouraged 
by  several  of  the  Exeter  ministers,  who  refused  to 
conduct  public  worship  at  the  time  of  its  celebration 
in  the  parish  church,  where  they  often  attended, 
desiring  by  this  occasional  conformity  to  manifest  a 
catholic  spirit,  and  obtain  toleration,  if  not  compre- 
hension, from  the  government.  But  in  1664  the 
Parliament  passed  the  Conventicle  Act,  by  which  it 
was  decreed,  that  all  who  should  attend  Dissenting 
worship,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  five  persons, 
should  be  subject,  for  the  first  offence  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  for  the  second  to  six,  and 
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for  the  third  to  seven  years'  transportation;  the 
penalty  of  an  escape  from  the  latter  sentence  being 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy!  Yet  so  resolute 
were  the  Nonconformist  societies  at  Exeter^  that 
this  cruel  act  did  not  dissolve  them.  Mr.  Trosse 
and  other  ministers  occasionally  preached  vnih 
much  earnestness  and  acceptance;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  power  entrusted  to  sheriffs  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  they  generally  avoided  punish- 
ment.* This  course  they  pursued  amidst  all  the 
subsequent  persecutions.  In  1668,  new  severities 
were  introduced,  and  many  private  meetings  of  Dis- 
senters, which  had  been  held  by  connivance,  were 
broken  up;  in  1670,  the  Conventicle  Act  was  re- 
vived with  additional  rigour,  the  effects  of  which 
produced  one  loud  cry  of  distress  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  jails  were  crowded ;  informers 
were  every  where  pursuing  their  vile  occupation; 
soldiers  were  invading  the  peace  and  plundering'the 
property  of  Dissenters,  on  pretence  of  searching  for 
conventicles ;  while  the  king  and  his  court,  bidding 
defiance  to  all  virtue,  and  intent  only  on  their  own 


*  **  I  preached  once  every  week,  (says  Mr.  Trosse,)  and  administered 
the  sacrament  every  month,  in  the  midst  of  vident  persecutions,  in  private 
houses,  sometimes  by  day  and  sometimes  by  night,  sometimes  to  a  smaller 
and  at  other  times  to  a  greater  company.  For  a  long  time  together  I 
preached  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  every  Wednesday,  about  two  or 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  very  considerable  society,  which 
fiU'd  two  chambers.  This  could  not  but  be  observed  by  the  Church  party ; 
but  for  a  considerable  while  we  continued  without  disturbance;  till  at 
length  a  magistrate  came  upon  us,  and  found  us  assembrd.  But,  by  God's 
good  providence,  I  escaped,  tho'  very  narrowly.  For  I  got  into  another 
chamber,  where  I  was  hid ,  and  though  I  was  diligeutly  sought  for,  and 
every  coffer  opened,  yet  could  they  not  find  mc." — Life  of  Trotse,  p.  91. 
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guilty  pleasures,  torned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cemplaiiits 
of  the  sufferers.  Tet  still  the  Dissenters  of  Exeter 
adhered  steadily  to  their  principles,  and,  though 
now  chie%  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  faith  and 
love,  formed  an  interesting  and  &r  from  powerless 
portion  of  the  Christian  church. 

In  1672,  when  Charles  the  Second  pretended  to 
compassionate  the  Nonconformists,  the  pastors  in 
this  city  obtained  a  transient  relief  Mr.  TrossQ, 
though  suspecting  that  the  king  was  indirectly  en- 
deayouring  to  bring  back  Popery,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept  a  license.  The  Independent  congre- 
gation, served  by  Mr.  Stuckley,  applied  to  his 
Majesty  for  a  similar  act  of  favour.  It  was  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Grovemment  that  such  applications 
should  be  made ;  and  various  eminent  Dissenters  in 
London  were  employed  to  write  to  their  country 
brethren  on  the  subject.  The  following  docum^ite 
will  shew  the  reader  how  the  aflbir  was  managed : 

Letter  Jram  Mr.  Buiier,  of  London,  to  a  Diuenttr  m 

the  Country.^ 

Lond.  Ap.  4«*,  —72. 

I  AM  not  uxunindfnl  of  Mends,  and  therefore  thonght  good  to 
offere  my  service  to  jou  and  any  of  jonr  brethren,  in  order 
to  procuring  licenses.     [They]  Shall  cost  nothing.     Our  Lon- 


*  The  name  of  the  Dissenter  in  the  country  I  have  not  been  able  to 
certain;  he  probably  lived  in  Ijuicashire.  The  documents  are  selected 
from  a  curious  MS.  note-book,  oontainfaig  a  vast  fund  of  ialiariBation  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  tiie  Dissenters  from  1662  to  1673.  For  the  use 
which  I  have  made  of  thn  book  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J. 
S.  Smallfidd,  of  Uomerton,  into  whose  pooession  it  came  a  short  time 
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dMi  ministeiB  have  returned  thaakeSy  and  moBk  have  ahreadj 
taken  out  their  licenses.  Its  expected  that  someth:  bj  waj  of 
addresse  be  sent  from  those  in  the  conntrey.  2  examples  I 
have  sent  jou,  coppjed  bj  mj  men  from  the  original!;  the 
places  must  be  mentioned  and  so  licensed,  the  name  of  the  min- 
ister and  his  Persuasion,  and  so  he  wid  not  onlj  be  licensed  to 
this  place,  but  to  all  places  whatever  we  have  licensed.  If  yon 
please  jou  maj  direct  jour  letter  to  mee  in  little  St.  Hellens  in 
Bffibopgate  Street. 

I  am 

S"^  jour  loving  friend, 

Nicholas  Butler. 

To  the  Kings  most  excellent  maiestie. 

The  cordial  acknowledgement  and  humble  petition  of  a  church 

of  Christ  in  Exeter. 

Humbly  sheweth, 

That  jour  maiesties  late  Declara:  of  the  suspention  of  the 
execution  of  the  penal  statutes  against  Nonconformitj  in  places 
jour  ma^«  shall  approve  of  hath  abundantlj  refreshed  our 
wearej  spirits,  hath  given  us  great  inducements  to  bless  God  in 
jour  ma^^  behalf  and  hath  laid  on  us  the  deepest  obligations 
to  serve  jour  ma^«  w^  our  lives  and  fortunes.  We  cannot  but 
looke  on  jour  ma^*®  as  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  as  the  Repairer 
of  our  breaches  and  a  restorer  of  our  paths  to  dwell  in. 

Maj  it  please  jour  ma^^  so  fiur  to  condescend  to  jour  ma^^ 
faithM  and  Lojal  subjects,  as  to  give  jour  Rojall  grant  & 
finvour,  that  Mr.  Lewis  Stukelej  be  allowed  bj  jour  ma^®  to  be 
our  teacher,  in  an  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Sawnej 
in  the  said  cittj  of  Exeter.  And  the  said  Mr.  Stukelej  & 
jour  petitioners  shall  ever  praj  for  jour  ma^^  long,  prosperous 

since.  It  is  particiilaiiy  rich  in  records  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Nonconformists — records,  of  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  owner,  I  shall  avail  myself  with  a  view  to  the  extension, 
at  some  fittere  praiod,  of  my  historical  undertaking. 
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&  peaceable  raigne,  and  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  requite 
jronr  ma}^^  remembering  of  na  in  our  low  oondidcm^ 
[Sgned  bj  tinrtj-eiglit  persons.] 

In  1673,  the  declaration  of  indulgence  was  with- 
drawn, having  continued  in  force  only  about  sixteen 
months.  Mr.  Trosse  immediately  ''desisted  from 
public  preaching  on  the  Lord  s  day,  and  frequented 
-the  prelatical  assemblies  with  great  constancy."* 
He  probably  coincided  with  the  mistaken  opinion 
expressed  by  Alderman  Love,  an  eminent  Dissenter, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  better  for 
the  Dissenters  again  to  have  their  liberties  abridged, 
than  for  the  Catholics  to  be  protected  by  their 
shield.^  This  forbearance,  however,  did  not  con- 
ciliate the  High-Church  party;  the  bishops  and 
magistrates  became  more  vehement  than  ever  against 
the  Nonconformists ;  and  the  King,  piqued  by 
the  ill-success  of  his  scheme  in  favour  of  Popery, 
issued  a  proclamation  for  putting  the  act  against 
Conventicles  in  full  force.  During  the  interval 
of  its  suspension,  Mr.  Hallet,  who  had  been  ejected 
from  a  living  in  Dorsetshire,  accepted  an  invitation 
from  one  of  the  Exeter  societies; — the  following 
memorial  bears  witness  to  the  immediate  revival  of 
the  persecuting  spirit : 

Exon,  June  J  4,  J  673. 

"  Ou  Monday  last,  the  2"**  instant,  according  to  the  order  of 
(lie  Mayor  and  .hiblicc^s  t>f  the  city  of  Exon,  Mr.  Joseph  Hullet 

*  Life  of  Trosse.  t  Neal's  History  of  the  PuriUns. 
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and  Mr.  John  Palmer  appeared  before  them  at  the  Guildhall, 
(some  hundreds  of  people  being  present,)  where  it  was  sworn 
against  them  bj  two  witnesses,  produced  by  one  Gould,  an  in- 
former, that  at  Mr.  Palmer's  house  the  said  Mr.  Hallet  did 
preach,  near  200  persons  being  present.  The  said  Mr.  Palmer 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet  pleaded,  in  justification  of  the  feet,  the 
King's  declaration  of  license,  which  they  desired,  again  and 
again,  might  be  publicly  read,  but  could  not  obtain  it.  They 
mnch  insisted  upon  the  King's  authority,  which  was  (they  ap- 
prehended) a  sufficient  warrant  for  what  they  did.  But  this 
argument  would  not  be  heard,  the  Mayor,  Deputy  Recorder, 
Justices,  and  three  lawyers  more  called  in  to  their  assistance, 
telling  the  said  Mr.  Hallet  and  Mr.  Palmer  that  the  King  had 
no  such  authority  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  it  being  agaiost  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  To  which,  after  it  had  been  answered  that 
in  that  very  Act  of  Parliament  ecclesiastical  power  was  acknow- 
ledged to  the  King  by  a  proviso,  and  that  His  Majesty  there- 
upon claimed  it  in  his  declaration,  they  passed  to  another  alle- 
gation, viz.  that  the  King  had  revoked  the  declaration  and 
licenses  by  taking  off  the  great  seal;  and  though  it  was  answered 
the  privy  seal  and  His  Majesty's  hand  were  still  on,  the  great 
seal  being  put  on  some  months  after,  and  not  long  before  the 
Parliament  sate  (which  the  Deputy  Recorder  denied),  yet  could 
nothing  avail ;  but  still  they  denied  His  Majesty's  authority  as 
to  the  liberty  he  granted,  and  so  proceeded  to  judge  the  evidence 
against  Mr.  Hallet  and  Mr.  Palmer  to  be  a  conviction,  and  ac- 
cordingly fined  them ;  so  that  they  are  in  hourly  expectation  of 
having  their  houses  rifled  and  their  goods  violently  carried  away. 
**  Since  which  time  warrants  are  granted  against  the  said  Mr. 
Hallet  and  Mr.  Palmer  for  4^*20.  each,  and  against  thirty-five 
persons  more,  and  the  constables  have  been  several  times  en- 
deavouring to  take  the  distresses." 
[Signed  by  ten  persons.]* 

•  English  Presbyterian,  p.  100. 
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From  this  year  (1673)  to  the  declaration  of  In* 
diligence  in  1687>  the  sufferings  of  the  Dissenters 
increased  to  a  degree  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  adequate  conception.  Yet  Mr.  Trosse  and 
his  brethren  could  not  refrain  from  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  keep  alive  the  love  of  spiritual  free- 
dom and  the  desire  for  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment which  still  prevailed  in  their  scattered  flocks. 
The  time  of  their  greatest  danger  was  that  of  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second.  Though  they  had 
been  harassed  by  frequent  fines  and  the  constant 
fear  of  informers^  during  fourteen  long  years^  they 
proceeded  with  comparative  security  till  the  death 
of  Charles,  when  those  bloodhounds  of  persecution 
which  before  had  only  bayed  at  a  distance,  were  let 
loose  in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  was  imder- 
stood  at  Exeter,  that  the  surest  way  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  crush,  without 
mercy,  all  the  advocates  of  freedom,  and  especially 
the  undaunted,  noble-minded  Nonconformists.  Ac* 
cordingly,  Trosse,  Serle,  Gtiylard,  Hoppin,  and 
Hallet,  were  all  seized  on  frivolous  pretences,  and 
committed  to  prison.  These  ministers  were  pro- 
bably not  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  of  the  prisons 
of  this  dreadful  time ;  their  connexions,  in  private 
life,  with  the  magistrates  and  other  leading  men  in 
the  city,  procured  them  some  abatement  of  the  usual 
rigour;  and  from  Mr.  Trosse's  own  account  we  learn 
that  fourteen  wealthy  friends  alternately  sent  them 
a  plentiful  dinner  every  day.  But  the  punishm^t 
was  still  dangerously  severe;  the  sufferers  had  been 
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accustomed  not  only  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  air 
and  exercise^  but  to  possess  in  their  own  homes  all 
the  comforts  of  life ;  nor  were  they  insensible  to  the 
degradation  of  being  confined  in  the  same  buildings 
with  the  most  hardened  criminals^  to  whose  de- 
praved and  wicked  conversation  they  were  perpe- 
tually obliged  to  listen.  The  illegality  of  Mr. 
Trosse's  commitment  is  shewn  in  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  his  life : 

'^  We  held  our  meeting  on  Mondays,  in  the  afternoon,  about 
two  o'clock,  in  a  place  very  private  and  secure,  as  we  thought, 
to  which  were  several  passages ;  and  some  came  one  waj  and 
some  another  to  it,  and  in  a  small  number,  that  we  might  the 
better  avcnd  disooverj.  And  we  met  in  those  times  of  danger 
only  to  pray  together.  But  how  closely  and  prudently  soever 
we  thought  we  carried  it,  we  were  discovered  by  a  malignant 
neighbour,  who  went  and  informed  against  us  to  the  magistrates, 
who  were  then  at  feast  with  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Hereupon, 
no  less  than  diree  magbtrates,  with  constables,  and  some  of  the 
basdr  and  ruder  sort,  came  to  iind  us  out,  and  seize  us.  After 
they  had  sei«eh«d  an  house  or  two,  at  length  they  discovered 
our  little  meetii^  and  found  about  twenty  people,  of  whom 
three  were  aged  ministers,  and  I  the  youngest  of  them.  They 
gave  us  hard  language^  and  treated  us  as  if  we  had  been  the 
worst  of  malefactors.  The  ministers  were  committed  to  the 
cftre  of  the  constables,  to  be  by  &em  conducted  to  one  of  the 
fltfagisCnite's  houses;  where,  after  awhile,  we  were  sentenced  to 
be  tent  to  gad,  u&less  w«  woold  take  the  oath,  which  has  ^se 
classes  iak,  (via.)  ^  That  it  is  unlawful  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever to  take  up  arms  against  the  King,  or  any  conmuaaoned 
by  him ;  and  that  we  will  not  endeavour  any  alteration  of  go- 
vernment, either  in  Church  or  State.'  We  reftised  that  oath. 
As  to  my  own  part,  I  declared  my  resolution  not  to  take  it, 
beeante  by  it,  under  «ome  circumstances  which  by  the  provi- 
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dence  of  Qod  might  attend  me,  I  migfat  swear  against  my  duty. 
I  offered  several  instances  and  reasons  which  made  me  scrapie 
taking  that  oath,  bnt  conld  receive  no  satisfactory  answer.  Th^i 
I  desired  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  pat  in  the  word  (unlaw- 
fully), and  so  I  would  take  the  oath :  for  I  was  ready  to  declare 
that  I  would  not  unlawfully  endeavour  any  alteration  of  govern* 
ment.  Bnt  they  told  me,  they  could  not  favour  me  in  that  par- 
ticular, but  I  must  take  it  verbatim,  as  it  was  in  the  Act.  Which 
I  told  them,  I  could  by  no  means  do.  They  then  replied.  Yon 
must  go  to  prison.  I  pleaded,  that  the  Act  did  not  extend  to 
me,  neither  were  they  obliged  to  propose  the  oath  to  me,  because 
the  law  expressly  says, — *  That  he  must  either  be  a  non-confor- 
mist, turned  out  for  non-conformity,  or  one  convicted  of  keeping 
Conventicles.'  Now  I  was  obnoxious  upon  neither  of  these 
accounts ;  for  I  never  had  a  benefice  to  be  turned  out  of,  neither 
was  ever  legally  convicted  of  keeping  Conventicles ;  but  tho'  I 
was  not  included  in  the  Act,  yet  they  committed  me  to  prison, 
without  any  law  to  warrant  what  they  did." 

The  declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James>  though 
viewed  in  much  the  same  light  as  that  of  his  brother, 
mitigated  the  hardships  of  the  Exeter  Dissenters, 
and  enabled  them  to  build  a  meeting-house.  But 
nothing  like  security  was  felt  till  some  time  after 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  took 
place  in  the  following  year.  His  army  marched 
from  Torbay  to  Exeter,  and  here  his  memorable 
declaration  was  published.  But  the  whole  county 
was  still  so  terrified  by  the  executions  which  had 
followed  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  for  several  days 
very  few  joined  the  Prince.  The  bishop  (Lamplugh) 
fled  to  London,  and  carried  intelligence  of  the  inva- 
sion to  the  court,  where  he  was  immediately  reward- 
ed with  the  archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  long 
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been  kept  vacant,  with  the  intention,  as  was  univeiv 
sally  believed,  of  bestowing  it  on  some  Catholic.* 
Even  the  Dissenters  of  Exeter  received  the  Prince 
with  coldness ;  and  while  the  Established  Clergy  re- 
fused to  hear  Bishop  Burnet,  the  Nonconformist 
Pastors  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Ferguson.  This  man  was  ejected  in  1662 
from  a  living  in  Kent ;  he  afterwards  followed  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  having  contrived  to 
escape  on  the  failure  of  the  latter,  he  came  back 
in  the  train  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.f  Clever  he 
imquestionably  was ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best 
had  the  lowest  opinion  of  his  moral  character.  On 
his  arrival  at  Exeter  he  expressed  a  wish  to  preach ; 
the  Dissenters,  however,  refused  him  the  keys  of 
the  meeting-house.  "Then,  (he  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing,) I  will  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence," 
and,  calling  for  a  hammer,  he  broke  open  the  door 
with  his  own  hand,  forced  his  way  with  his  sword 
to  the  pulpit,  J  and  preached  from  Psalm  xciv.  16: 
"Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  evil-doers?"  This 
proeeeding  tended  to  injure  the  Prince's  cause 
among  the  Dissenters;  yet  they  expressed  their 
willingness  to  support  him,  as  soon  as  they  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  views  and  saw  him 
surrounded  by  gentlemen  of  influence  and  charac- 
ter. 

♦  Hume's  History,  Vol.  viii.  p.  294. 

t  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  0.  p.  60. 

X  Harlcian  Miscellany.    Quoted  in  Eng.  Presb.,  p.  101. 
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Twenty-six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Several  of  those 
excellent  men  who  became  ministers  of  N<mcon- 
formist  congregations  at  Exeter,  in  consequence  of 
that  event,  had  entered  into  their  rest.  Mr.  Hallel; 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  was  drawing  near  the 
dose  of  his  honourable  and  useful  life — ^happy  in 
believing  that  brighter  days  were  awaiting  the 
cause  he  loved.  He  died  in  1689,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  George  Trosse,  one  of  the  ejected 
students.  This  minister  had  been  in  early  life  as 
noted  for  his  immorality  as  he  was  now  for  hit 
piety.  He  was  well  known  in  Exeter,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  to  Mr.  Hallet's  congregation  till 
his  own  death,  in  the  year  1713.  His  colleague 
was  a  son  of  Mr.  Hallet,  who  had  been  chosen  two 
years  before  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  one  of 
the  ministers  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  contaro- 
versy  which  ended  in  the  ejectment  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Peirce.  The  latter  came  in  1713,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Trosse ;  and  the  other  Presbyterian  ministers 
at  this  remarkable  period  were  Mr.  Withers,  chosen 
in  1704  to  succeed  Mr.  Hoppin ;  and  Mr.  Lavington, 
appointed  to  fill  up  another  vacancy  two  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Peirce.  The  Exeter  Noncon- 
formists were  now  numerous  and  powerful;  th^ 
comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  most  religious,  mr 
dustrious,  and  affluent  inhabitants;  many  wtite 
thriving  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  whose  suc- 
cess in  the  world,  so  far  from  being  retarded  by 
their  opinions,  now  that  persecution  had  relaxed  its 
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hold,  was  rather  increased  by  the  freedom  and  en- 
terprise in  secular  concerns  which  those  opinions 
generated.  There  were  three  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations ;  two  had  their  two  respective  pastors ;  and 
the  third  was  ministered  to  by  each  of  the  foul' 
ministers  in  rotation;  a  committee  of  thirteen  was 
entrusted  with  the  general  management  of  their 
congregational  affairs — the  contributioiis  of  the 
whole  body  being  thrown  into  a  common  stock  and 
dirided  equally**  Hitherto  no  material  difference  had 
been  openly  avowed  with  regard  to  points  of  faith ; 
the  more  abstruse  doctrines  had  not  been  often  intro- 
duced in  public,  and  those  who  questioned  them  in 
private  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  discredit  of  not 
believing  them ;  each  minister  had  been  obliged  at 
his  ordination  to  sign  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  this  was  generally  deemed  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  teachers.  But 
we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  new  light  broke 
in  upon  the  minds  of  many,  and  all  old  tests  proved 
utterly  ineffectual. 


*  "  1  shall  here  take  occasion  (says  Mr.  Peirce)  to  speak  a  little  of  this 
committee  of  thirteen,  that  the  reader  may  understand  somewhat  of  our 
oooftitittion.  At  the  firtt  liberty  of  conscience  granted,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  by  King  James  II.,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  some  persons 
■boold  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  building  places  of  worship,  and 
other  temporal  afiairs  of  the  Dissenters.  The  number  of  these,  by  I  know 
not  what  accident,  was  then  thirteen,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since. 
They  fill  up  their  number  themselves,  as  any  vacancy  happens.  This 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  some  of  the  people,  who  thought  it  was  regular 
they  shotdd  be  dhosen  by  the  whole  body.  They  were  never  intrusted 
with  any  thing,  that  I  can  understand,  but  the  care  of  our  temporal  nffaln, 
tho'  upon  this  occasion  they  thought  fit  to  assume  another  kind  of  power, 
wHhout  any  authority  from  the  body." — Watefn  IiignMion,  p.  49. 
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The  controversy  commenced  in  the  year  1717 
The  pastors  were  HaUet^  Withers,  Peirce,  and 
Lavington.  Layington  was  the  only  one  who  had 
not  a  leaning  towards  liberal  views.  Those  views 
had  been  partially  adopted  in  Mr.  Hallet's  academy ; 
and  there  the  foundation  of  the  controversy  was  laid 
so  early  as  the  year  1710.^  At  this  time  Mr. 
Whiston  corresponded  with  the  tutors  eldest  son, 
by  whom  the  opinions  of  that  celebrated  man  were 
communicated  to  John  Fox,  another  inquisitive 
and  free-minded  student.  His  own  account  is  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted. 

**  I  was  more  intimate  with  him  (Hallet)  than  with  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  jonng  men,  bnt  knew  nothing  of  his  notions  till  onr 
class  was  lectured  on  Pictet*8  chapter  concerning  the  Trinitj. 
He  then  laid  several  books  upon  that  subject  in  my  way,  which 
extremdj  surprised  me,  for  I  had  alwajs  taken  this  doctrine  for 
an  imdonbted  truth,  which  ¥ras  never  to  be  examined  or  called 
in  question.  I  remember  what  startled  me  most  was  the  fiunous 
Mr.  Bojse's  answer  to  Emljn.  At  that  tune  I  had  never  heard 
of  either  of  their  names,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  latter,  or  anj  part  of  his  storj,  and  therefore  could  not 
possiblj  have  anj  bias  or  prejudice  upon  me.  But  the  bare 
quotations  which  Bojse  made  from  Eml/n,  in  order  to  answer 
him,  seemed  to  strike  so  strongly  that  I  began  to  doubt  from 
that  moment,  notwithstanding  my  own  natural  prejudices  and 

*  At  thii  time  the  Academy  had  not  heen  long  ettabliahed.  The  lead- 
ing incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hallet,  Jun.,  being  mentioned  in  the  hiftoiy 
of  the  congregation,  a  separate  memoir  will  not  be  needed.  His  character 
as  a  teacher  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Fox,  of  Plymouth,  in  papen  to 
which  I  shall  often  refer.  The  chief  faults  imputed  to  him  are  an  ezcca* 
sive  love  of  ministerial  power,  and  a  disposition  to  cherish  unfriendly  feeU 
ings  towards  a  conscientious  opponent.  Yet  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  Exeter  controversy  indicates  the  possession  of  many  excellent 
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all  the  art  and  learning  of  Mr.  Bojse.  We  were  about  five  or 
nx  of  113  who  understood  one  another  in  thb  affiur,  but  we  con* 
versed  with  great  caution  and  secres/.*'  * 

This  account  of  the  first  approach  to  reputed 
heresy  is  thus  corroborated  by  Mr.  Peirce  ; 

**  The  common  vogue  of  the  people  is,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  city  before  my  coming  into  it;  that  I  was 
the  first  who  brought  it  among  them;  and  abundance  of  re* 
proaohes  and  tmtoward  wishes  have  been  bestowed  upon  me 
for  this  cause.  But  there  is  no  truth  in  this  report.  Dr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Whiatonj  and  other  writers  who  differ  from  the  common 
notion,  had  been  read  here  before  mj  coming ;  and  some  few  of 
the  people,  tho'  they  kept  it  to  themselves,  had  long  before,  by 
only  reading  their  Bibles^  been  convinced  that  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  Scriptures.*' t 

In  the  year  1715,  the  subject  began  to  be  much 
talked  of,  both  in  public  and  private.  The  Deity 
of  Christ  was  often  disputed,  particulariy  in  the 
house  of  a  layman  who  boarded  some  of  Mr.  Hal- 
let's  pupils.  Rumours  that  three  of  the  ministers 
disbelieved  that  doctrine  and  secretly  opposed  it, 
were  circulated  among  the  citizens.:^  In  1717,  the 
attention  to  the  question  had  become  so  general, 
and  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Peirce's  orthodoxy  so 

•  "  Memoirs  of  himself  by  Mr.  John  Pox,"  Mon.  Rep^  Vol.  xvi.  p.  131. 

1*  Western  Inquisition,  p.  11. 

X  "Account  of  the  Reasons  why  many  of  the  Citixens  of  Exeter  have 
withdrawn  from  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet  and  Mr.  James  Peirce,** 
p.  4.  This  **  Account"  and  "  the  Western  Inquisition*'  supply  most  of  the 
information  hi  the  next  few  pages.  The  latter  is  written  by  Peirce ;  the 
former  by  one  of  his  opponents.  I  shall  aim  to  state  such  facts  as  are  ad* 
mitted  on  both  sides. 
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stnmg,  that  he  was  applied  to  by  three  of  his  most 
influential  firiends  to  preach  a  sermon  on  die  satis- 
faction of  Christy  a  doctrine  which  they  thought 
must  be  entirely  overthrown  by  a  denial  of  our 
Lord's  deity.  With  this  request  Mr.  Peirce  com- 
plied ;  and  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject^  though 
fiu:  from  being  such  as  to  remove  all  fears  respect- 
ing the  soundness  of  his  own  creed,  tended  to  re- 
store peace  for  a  short  time.  But  the  seeds  of  di»r 
sension  had  been  sown  in  a  fiEivourable  soil;  and 
many  circumstances  occurred  which  irritated  both 
parties,  and  appeared  to  render  a  public  collision 
unavoidable.  The  Exeter  Assembly  was  at  this 
period  a  very  important  body,  and  was  generally 
considered  entitled  to  take  cognizance  of  such  mat- 
ters. It  was  fully  expected  that  the  subject  would 
be  introduced  at  their  September  meeting  in  this 
year  (1717),  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Stogdon,  who  was  said  to  be  ''very  bold  in  his 
errors,"  and  yet  wanted  from  the  Assembly  a  certifi* 
cate  for  his  ordination.^  But  the  breach  was  post* 
poned  in  consequence  of  Stogdon  s  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate from  Ballet,  Withers,  and  Feirceu  three 
months  before  the  meeting,  which  enabled  hiJm  to 
dispense  with  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  and  to 
be  ordained  among  a  people  in  Somersetshire  who 
had  invited  him  to  be  their  pastor.  Although  the 
granting  this  certificate  was  censured  by  the  ortibo- 
dox,  all  parties  were  glad  to  get  Stogdon  out  of  the 
way ;  hi^  candour  in  searching  for  truth,  and  his 

*  See  History  of  the  Ashwick  congregation. 
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manliness  in  avowing  his  opinions,  had  occasioned 
much  of  the  animosity  at  Exeter ;  and  after  he  was 
gone  there  was  another  transient  calm.  This  lasted 
about  three  months.  In  January^  1718,  the  lay 
advocates  of  the  new  opinions  began  to  boast  of 
their  numbers  and  their  strength  among  the  minis- 
ters»  even  defying  the  Assembly  to  take  cognizance 
of  it  ''  It  was  high  time  (says  one  of  the  other 
party^)  to  make  a  public  affair  of  it ;  accordii^ly, 
the  committee  of  thirteen,  with  several  other  citizens, 
met,  and,  after  consulting  together,  deputed  four  of 
their  body  to  lay  the  state  of  the  city  before  their 
ministers,  and  to  desire  them  to  preach  in  defence 
of  the  Eternal  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ."  Mr.  Peirce 
says  the  request  was  "  to  assert  the  eternity  of  the 
Son  of  God/'f  At  all  events,  he  acted  on  this  oc- 
casion in  a  manner  which  no  one  who  values  Chris- 
tian Liberty  can  condemn.  He  thought  himsdf  as 
capable  of  choosing  proper  subjects  as  the  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  or  any  other  section  of  his  con- 
gregation. He  told  them  that  he  could  not  venture 
to  assert  any  thing  of  Gtod  which  he  did  not  per- 
ceive he  had  asserted  of  himself.  However,  he  in- 
troduced the  subject  in  question  in  one  of  his 
subsequent  sermons.  To  many  persons  he  gave 
satisfaction,  and  these  united  with  him  in  endeavomv 
ing  to  restore  peace.  Still,  there  were  a  few  under 
the  guidance  of  Lavington  and  two  or  three  country 
ministers,  who  continued  to  stir  up  strife. 

A  few  months  more  passed  away.     The  May 

*  Account  of  Reaiooi,  p.  6.  t  Wettern  Inquisitkm,  p.  50. 
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Assembly  (1718)  dispersed  without  noticing  the 
affair.  Six  weeks  of  the  months  of  July  and  August 
were  spent  by  Mr.  Peiree  in  London.  He  satisfied 
himself  with  the  idea  that  all  was  quiet  and  would 
remain  so.  Mr.  Lavington.  however,  availed  him* 
self  of  his  colleague  s  absence  to  promote  new 
schemes  of  discord.  He  joined  with  Mr.  Ball,  of 
Honiton.  Mr.  Walrond,  of  Ottery,  and  several 
others,  in  exciting  the  Dissenters  of  the  West 
against  the  suspected  ministers.  Mr.  Peiree.  on  his 
return,  found  ^'all  was  in  a  flame  again";  the  here- 
sies were  viewed  in  a  worse  light  than  ever,  and 
were  certainly  to  be  brought  before  the  Assembly 
in  September.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on 
the  day  before  that  on  which  the  reverend  body  for- 
mally met.  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  their  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  proposed  that  ^'the  growth  of 
Arianism  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should 
purge  themselves  and  clear  their  reputation  to  the 
world."  Some  one  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
Exeter  ministers  were  so  backward.  Mr.  Peiree 
replied,  that  he  could  not  speak  without  some  con- 
cern, seeing  he  apprehended  they  were  about  to  sap 
the  foundation  he  stood  upon  as  a  Christian,  a  Pro- 
testant, and  a  Dissenter :  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  called  for  a  text  in  which  the  Father. 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  called  the  One  God. 
The  orthodox  party  only  answered  by  dwelling  upon 
consequences.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Peiree  charged  a  minister 
"who  was  forward  to  answer  him"  with  the  absur- 
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dity  of  his  prayers,  which  he  had  heard  him  begin 
thus :  "  O  Lord  God,  Jehovah,  we  know  thou  art 
Fatiher,  Son,  and  Spirit — ^we  thank  thee  for  giving 
us  thy  Son — and  we  pray  thee  give  us  thy  Spirit." 
Even  several  of  the  most  orthodox  ministers  had 
objected  to  this  practice.  In  connexion  with  this 
circumstance,  Mr.  Peirce  notices*  an  accusation 
which  one  of  his  brethren  had  made  against  him, 
of  not  giving  glory  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  dox- 
ologies.  The  passage  affords  a  fi^ir  specimen  of 
the  objections  to  Mr.  Peirce,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  met : 

'^  The  next  time  we  met  he  did  not  reprove  me  so  indirectlj^ 
but  downright  censured  my  practice.  I  put  it  then  to  liim,  as 
I  used  to  do,  whether  he  had  any  scripture  example  for  giving 
g\ory  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  manj  doxologies  extant.  His 
answer  was,  that  he  did  not  suppose  he  was  left  out  in  those 
doxologies,  as  tho'  the  Apostles  scrupled  the  giving  glor}'  to 
Urn ;  and  that  certainly  we  might  as  well  give  glory  to  him  as 
baptize  in  his  name.  I  told  him  I  supposed  the  Apostles  might 
understand  how  to  draw  such  a  consequence  as  well  as  we ;  and 
since  we  do  not  find  they  ever  did  draw  it,  I  thought  there 
conld  be  no  necessity  for  it ;  and  that  my  practice  of  giving 
glory  to  the  Father,  thro'  the  Son,  or  of  giving  glory  to  the  Son, 
wa3  scriptural  and  unexceptionable." 

At  the  preliminary  meeting,  Mr,  Withers  made  a 
noble  speech  against  bringing  any  test  at  all  into 
the  Assembly,  and  particularly  against  the  proposed 
declaration — ''I  believe  the  Father,  Word,  and 
Spirit  to  be  the  one  God."    On  the  following  morn- 

*  Western  Inquisition,  p.  78. 
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ii^  the  Assembly  met,  and,  after  prayer,  Mr.  John 
Ball,  of  Honiton,  commenced  by  desiring  to  know 
whether  they  should  declare  against  the  errors  of 
those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and 
made  a  motion  accordingly,  which  was  seconded. 
First,  there  was  a  long  debate  on  the  expediency  of 
discussing  the  question,  which  being  afi^rmed,  it 
was  moved  that  the  particular  errors  and  heresies 
be  mentioned,  that  the  brethren  might  know  what 
they  had  to  declare  against ;  which  was  not  granted. 
It  was  next  resolved  that  the  Declarati<m  should  be 
concerning  the  errors  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  and  then  followed  a  long  discussion 
on  the  grand  point,  *'  Shall  a  declaration  in  words 
of  Scripture  be  considered  orthodox**;  "but  this 
point  (says  Mr.  Peirce)  could  by  no  means  be  ob- 
tained." Several  other  questions  were  proposed  in 
vain, — such  as  "  the  use  to  be  made  by  the  Assem* 
bly  of  the  Declarations  they  did  not  like ;"  or  the 
proceedings  to  be  resorted  to  in  consequence  of  such 
declarations.  It  was  now  impossible  to  continue 
the  debate,  as  the  people  were  waiting  at  the  door 
of  the  meeting«house  to  hear  the  usual  lecture  the 
time  for  which  was  fully  come;  and  it  was  there- 
fore agreed  that  each  minister  should  at  once  de- 
clare in  whatever  words  he  thought  fit.  Mr.  Hallet» 
of  Exeter,  began;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Withers; 
and  next  came  Mr.  Peirce.  The  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Hallet's  declaration  was  in  the  language  of 
Scripture ;  it  appears  that  he  believed  the  Father 
to  be  in  some  sense  Supreme,  yet  Christ  to  be  "  Grod 
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over  all,  blessed  for  evermore,''  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  God,  on  the  ground  that  ''the  temples  of 
believers  are  said  to  be  the  temples  both  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  God";  he  did  not  say  that  he 
believed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  being  distinct  from 
God,  forming  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  neither 
did  he  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  received  the 
word  God  when  applied  to  Christ ;  he  concluded  his 
declaration  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Baxter :  *'  Two 
Uiings  have  set  the  Church  on  fire,  and  been  the 
plagues  of  it  above  a  thousand  years ; — ^first,  enlarg- 
ing our  creed  and  making  more  Amdamentals  than 
Gh)d  ever  made;  secondly,  composing  (and  so  im- 
posing) our  creeds  and  confessions  in  our  own  words 
and  phrases,**  &c.  Mr.  Withers  was  one  degree 
more  satisfactory  to  the  dominant  party ;  he  defined 
the  heresy  of  Arius,  and  sincerely  disclaimed  it ;  he 
declared  his  belief  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  one  in  Deity,  nature,  essence,  and  sub- 
stance, but  that  the  New  Testament  and  the  most 
primitive  Christian  writers  held  forth  a  distinction 
of  persons.  Mr.  Peirce  said,  '*I  am  not  of  the 
opinion  of  Sabellius,  Arius,  Socinus,  or  Sherlock. 
I  believe  there  is  but  one  God,  and  can  be  no  more. 
I  believe  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  divine  per- 
sons, but  subordinate  to  the  Father :  and  the  unity 
of  God  is,  I  think,  to  be  resolved  into  the  Father's 
being  the  fountain  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit.*'  Some  of  the  ministers,  instead  of  making 
aay  declaraticm  of  their  own,  expressed  their  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Hallet ;  others  used  the  words  of  the 
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Aasembly  8  Catechism^  besides  a  great  variety  of 
phrases  of  their  own  invention ;  three  members  of 
the  body  refused  to  make  any  declaration  at  all, 
and  disowned  the  authority  of  any  body  of  men  to 
demand  their  opinion.  At  length  it  was  recorded 
by  the  Scribe,  at  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Lavington, — 
*''Tis  the  general  sense  of  this  Assembly — That 
there  is  but  One  Living  and  True  God ;  and  that 
Father,  San,  and  HoJy  Ghost  are  the  One  Grod.** 

No  objection  was  formally  made  by  the  Assembly 
to  any  of  the  declarations.  The  ministers,  however, 
returned  to  their  homes,  with  the  belief  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  done,  Arianism 
would  spread.  And  so  it  did.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
count of  the  discussion  was  communicated  to  the 
citizens,  the  Exeter  press  teemed  with  pamphlets  in 
defence  of  the  "new  heresy."  From  the  account 
given  by  the  Trinitarian  party,  it  appears  that  the 
authors  of  these  productions,  whose  names  were 
unknown,  held  most  of  the  opinions  of  the  modem 
Unitarians.  Many  of  the  disputants  on  this  side  of 
the  question  were  laymen.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  at  this  period,  their  sentiments  were  expressed 
with  much  greater  clearness  than  those  of  the  hete- 
rodox ministers ;  whatever  were  j^the  actual  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  latter  had  come  on  the  points  at 
issue,  there  was  great  ambiguity  in  some  of  their 
public  declarations.  They  were  certainly  influenced 
in  some  measure  by  the  dread  of  being  burthened 
with  those  calumnious  accusations  which  have  been, 
in  all  ages,  heaped  upon  men  who  have  ventured  to 
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wander  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  theology,  and 
which^  at  the  time  in  quefition,  were  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  the  interests,  the  reputation,  and  the 
useftdness  of  Christian  ministers.  By  Mr.  Laving- 
ton  and  his  friends,  the  anonymous  pamphlets  to 
which  I  have  adverted  were  harshly  denounced  as 
blasphemous,  and  the  arguments  of  the  authors  were 
met^  sometimes  by  similar  weapons,  but  frequently 
by  fierce  invectives  and  threats  of  present  and 
eternal  punishment.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
ministers  should  escape  the  storm ;  accordingly,  two 
months  after  the  Assembly  met,  the  committee  of 
thirteen  once  more  applied  to  the  ministers  ''to 
know  what  they  did  believe  about  these  matters 
themselves.''  The  residt  of  this  interview  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  it  were  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  "  the  citizens  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
Trinitarian  writer)  thought  it  high  time  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  sent  to  some  eminent  ministers  of 
London  for  advice,  whose  counsel  was, — ^to  call  in 
some  neighbouring  ministers,  who  could  best  judge 
o£  these  matters  upon  the  place."  This  plan  was 
adopted ;  the  ministers  met  and  drew  up  their  opi- 
nion^ which  was,  in  fact,  that  the  orthodox  ought 
to  separate  themselves  from  Messrs.  Peirce,  Hallet, 
and  Withers.  Withers  prevented  the  committee 
from  acting  upon  the  opinion  as  it  regarded  himself, 
by  giving  the  required  satisfaction ;  but  the  others 
continued  firm.  Accordingly,  the  day  aft;er  these 
seven  ministers  had  considted  together,  and  formed 
the  above  resolutions,  three  of  the  four  proprietors  of 
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the  chapels^  went^  in  their  own  name^  to  the  placi 
where  Messrs.  Peirce  and  Hallet  usually  preached^ 
and  took  the  keys  of  it  into  their  own  possession. 
They  sent  no  message  to  their  ministers  to  inform 
them  of  their  intentions;  and  when  Mr.  Peirce 
applied  to  one  of  them  to  know  what  he  was  to  do> 
all  the  answer  he  could  obtain  was^  that  he  might 
preach  an  old  sermon  in  the  Little  Mee^g.  The 
week  following^  a  general  meeting  was  held  of  all 
the  proprietors  or  trustees  of  the  three  chapels,  at 
which  they  came  to  a  resolution,  that  Messrs^  Peirce 
and  Hallet  should  preach  no  more  in  any  of  them<* 
Mr.  Peirce  complained  that  this  was  altogether 
un&ir — ^that  the  seven  neighbouring  ministers  had 
.all  along  been  decidedly  opposed  to  him — and  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  meeting-house  acted  by  them- 
selyes  and  did  not  call  the  people  together.  These 
were  forcible  objections ;  but  it  was  urged,  on  the 
other  side,  that  conferences  had  on  various  occasions 
been  declined  by  Mr.  Peirce,  and  that  the  proprie^ 
tors  not  only  *' thought  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  deity  of  Christ  were  too  great  matters  to 
be  offered  to  the  vote  or  made  the  subject  of  conten* 
tion,"  but  had  good  reasons  for  believing  the  majo- 
rity approved  of  their  conduct. 

A  calm  review  of  the  whole  case  suggests  various 
apologies  for  the  part  which  was  acted  by  the  Trini- 
tarians. They  attached  incalculable  value  to  their 
opinions,  imd  saw  that  those  opinions  were  in  ds^og^r 
of  being  subverted  by  the  influence  of  the  ministers 

•  p.  D.  M.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  448. 
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whom  they  invited  and  long  considered  orthodox. 
They  also  saw  that  the  places  of  worship  which 
they  had  built  at  considerable  expense,  were  gra^ 
dually  becoming  subservient  to  the  dissemination  of 
views  which  many  called  blasphemous  and  &taL 
Moreover,  their  fears  were  increased  by  the  well* 
known  fact,  that  what  they  deemed  heresy  was  not 
openly  inculcated,  but  that  some  friends  of  Peirce 
and  Hallet  carried  on  a  secret  mode  of  proselytizing 
which  appeared  likely  to  be  more  hurtful  to  their 
cause  than  open  warfiEtre.  And  if,  on  one  side,  it 
be  asserted  that  Mr.  Lavington  and  his  party  were 
guilty  of  deceitful  transactions,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
on  the  other,  that  the  heterodox  occasionally  con- 
cealed their  opinions  on  important  topics,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  give  them  a  popular  colouring.  That 
the  heterodox  ministers  wished  for  peace  is  very 
evident ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether,  in  pursuing 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  Christian  object,  they  did 
not  sometimes  resort  to  imworthy  compromises. 
These  considerations  are  perfectly  compatible  with  a 
fiill  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
were  placed — ^with  high  admiration  of  many  parts  of 
their  conduct — and  with  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
cause  of  religious  truth  and  religious  liberty  is 
deeply  indebted  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  they 
dared  to  inquire  and  decide  for  themselves,  when 
it  was  the  universal  custom  to  be  guided  implicitly 
by  established  formularies,  and  they  subsequently 
maintained  their  convictions,  and  advocated  the 
great    principle   of   the   sufficiency  of   Scripture, 
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amidst  the  clamours  of  ignorance^  prejudice^  and 
bigotry,  at  the  risk  of  losing  friends,  reputation, 
means  of  subsistence, — all,  indeed,  that  most  men 
value ! 

In  this  trying  emergency,  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr. 
Hallet  were  supported  by  many  who  valued  their 
ministry  and  admired  their  general  conduct.  They 
therefore  immediately  formed  a  new  society;  and 
having,  with  much  difficulty,  procured  a  temporary 
place  of  worship,  it  was  opened  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  1719,  the  first  Lords  day  after  the  eject* 
ment.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Peirce ; 
it  is  entitled  "The  Evil  and  Cure  of  Divisions," 
and  while  breathing  a  generous  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance, inculcates  sentiments  of  Christian  liberty 
which  cannot  be  too  much  adndred.*     About  a 


*  The  following  extract  wfll  shew  the  spirit  of  this  sermon :  "  In  uhart, 
we  glory  not  in  men,  ancient  or  modem,  or  in  any  other  name  but  that  of 
Christ ;  his  disciples,  and  his  alone,  we  pretend  to  be.  We  neither  do  nor 
will  call  any  man  upon  earth  Master.  Plain,  undisguised  Christianity,  as 
'tis  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  religion  we  profess.  We  set  up  in 
opposition  to  none,  but  are  ready  to  receive  all  good  Christians,  and  Join 
with  all,  so  for  as  their  worship  is  agreeable  to  the  sacred  rule ;  and  accord- 
ing to  that  alone  do  we  desire  to  order  our  own. 

''  It  has  been  artfully  insinuated,  that  our  design  is  here  to  preach  upon 
speculative  points,  and  to  teach  a  new  doctrine,  and  a  new  rdigion ;  thaa 
which  nothing  is  farther  from  our  intention.  You  can't  but  know,  that 
'twas  never  my  custom  among  you,  to  entertain  my  auditors  with  abstruse 
matters  of  speculation  of  any  kind ;  and  'twas  a  more  than  ordinary  import 
tunity,  that  prevail'd  with  me  twice  only  to  treat  of  such.  And  I  have 
much  satisfaction  in  looking  back  upon  the  general  course  of  my  preach- 
ing, which  has  been  design'd  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  incidcate 
the  duties  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  life ;  nor  can  I  see  reason  for  maldng 
any  alteratk>n  in  that  respect.  And  therefore,  as  we  dreaded  the  division 
before  it  was  made,  and  were  very  willing  to  go  on  in  the  way  in  which  we 
were,  so  we  profess  we  have  no  intention  to  alter  our  preaching,  now  the 
division  is  made,  supposing  that  it  should  never  be  healed.    I  declare,  I 
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year  afterwards,  his  congregation  erected  a  new  and 
more  commodious  edifice,  called  the  Mint  Meeting. 
Here  he  officiated  only  about  six  years;  his  life, 
which  had  been  much  imbittered  by  the  treatment 
he  had  experienced,  terminated  in  1726.*  Mr. 
Peircef  and  Mr.  Hallet  were  succeeded  by  the  son 
of  the  latter — ^who  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
tracts,  but  better  known  in  consequence  of  his 
"Critical  Notes  and  Observations  on  ike  Scrip- 
tures." He  it  was  with  whom  Whiston  corre- 
sponded twenty-five  years  previously,  and  in  whose 
ingenuous  mind  were  planted  those  principles  which 


set  not  op  in  opposition  to  any  opinion,  or  any  men  who  do  not  invade  my 
Cbristiaa  liberty,  nor  to  teach  any  other  religion  tiian  that  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  I  have  taught  all  along  from  my  first 
cominc^  when  my  endeavours  were  more  acceptable.**— 7%e  Btni  and  Cure 
ttf  Dhiiknu,"  pp.  31—33. 

*  We  learn  Uie  number  of  the  congregation  at  this  period,  from  an 
interesting  letter  written  by  the  learned  Samuel  Crellius  to  La  Croze, 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  James  Yates,  in  the  Theeaurus  Bpiitolietu  La 
Oroiiamu,  and  communicated  by  that  gentleman  through  the  Christian 
Reformer  (N.  S.),  Vol.  i.  p.  822.  The  letter  is  dated  Amsterdam,  July  IT, 
1727 ;  it  was  written  after  a  visit  to  London,  where  the  author  had  just 
published,  under  the  name  of  Artimonius,  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Proem 
oi  the  Gospel  of  John.  His  account  of  the  London  Unitarians  of  that 
period,  the  kind  treatment  he  received  from  the  most  celebrated  orthodox 
theologians  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  interviews  with  Venn, 
Waterland,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  extremely  interesting.  With  regard 
to  this  dty  he  says,  ''  But  at  Exeter  the  Presbyterians  do  not  allow  Arians 
in  their  body,  on  which  account  the  Arians,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
hundred,  have  formed  a  separate  congregation,  and  have  their  own  preach- 
ers. There  they  meet  openly  and  in  peace,  to  attend  sermons  and  their 
sacred  rites^  without  being  disturbed  by  the  magistrate.  James  Peirce,  a 
of  first-rate  learning,  who  died  last  year,  was  their  minister." 


t  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Peirce,  in  1726,  the  congregation  at  the  liiGnt 
Meeting  proposed  to  invite  Mr.  Emlyn,  who,  hearing  of  their  intentions, 
excused  himself  on  account  of  his  feebleness  and  advancing  years. — Mon. 
Repos«)  Vol.  xiL  p.  S23. 

2d 
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subsequently  excited  so  much  attention.*  His  as- 
sistant in  the  duties  of  the  ministry  at  the  Mint 
Meeting  was  Mr.  Thomas  Jeffrey,  who  published 
several  useful  treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Perfection 
of  the  Christian  Revelation.  The  next  mixuster 
was  Mr.  William  West,  a  good  scholar  and  an  ami- 
able man,  noted  for  his  great  attention  to  matho- 
matical  studies,  and  for  that  closeness  of  argument 
which  they  tend  to  produce.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  David  Williams,  who  introduced  the  Liturgy 
used  at  Liverpool  into  this  society;  he  afterwards 
removed  to  London,  where  he  opened  a  chapel  in 
Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square;  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  Foimder  of  the  Literary  Fimd. 
On  his  removal,  in  1770,  Mr.  Joseph  Bretland  was 
chosen,  and  the  Liturgy  was  laid  aside.  After  offi* 
dating  about  two  years  he  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  John  Hogg.  The  duration  of  this 
gentleman's  ministry  was  shortened  by  his  engaging 
in  business,  and  in  1789  Mr.  Bretland  was  re-elected. 
In  1792  Mr.  B.  again  introduced  the  Liturgy,  at  the 
request  of  the  congregation ;  but  at  the  end  of  an- 
other year  he  felt  his  mind  oppressed  with  difficulties 

*  Three  Joseph  Hallete, — lather,  son,  and  grandson,  succeeded  each 
other  at  Exeter.  The  sound  judgment  of  the  last  is  shewn  by  the  dr- 
cumstance,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  coigectural  emendation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  proposed  by  him,  which  was  not  afterwards  found  by  Dr.  Kennicott, 
in  some  manuscript,  to  have  been  an  ancient  reading.  Neither  the  learn- 
ing nor  the  candour  displayed  in  his  "  Notes  and  Observations,*'  preserved 
him  from  a  violent  attack  from  Mr.  Enty,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Trini- 
taiten  party  on  his  lather's  ejectment,  and  to  whom  be  replied,  bk  a  pam- 
phlet, tiie  following  year.  He  also  published,  in  1720,  an  ingeaknis  tract 
to  prove  that  the  unity  of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ddty  of  Christ, 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Waterland.— Eng.  Presb.,  p.  127. 
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in  the  use  of  it  and  again  resigned  his  office.  Soon 
after  his  first  entrance  on  his  duties  at  the  Mint,  he 
avowed  Unitarian  principles  from  his  pulpit.  He 
then  stood  alone,  in  the  West  of  England,  as  the 
preacher  of  the  true  unity  of  Ood  and  humanity  of 
Christ,  and  was  exposed  in  consequence  to  peculiar 
obloquy.  Mr.  Bretland  was  succeeded,  in  1794,  by 
Mr.  Thcophilus  Edwards,  who  continued  to  be 
pastor  of  the  society  till  the  year  1810,  when  it  was 
ttnited  to  that  of  Gteorge  s  Meeting.  Of  Mr.  Edwards 
a  short  memoir  will  be  given  under  the  head  of 
Tavistock,  where  he  was  settled  twenty-two  years. 
On  the  sale  of  the  chapel  to  the  Wesleyans,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  which  adorned  its  walls,  should  be  re- 
moved to  George's  Meeting.  The  society  which  he 
fbm^ed  had  existed  about  ninety  years,  on  the  sim^ 
pie  and  scriptural  principles  stated  in  his  opening 
sermon;  and  when  its  members  parted  with  the 
house  of  prayer  in  which  he  had  exerted  himself  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  liberty,  it  was  to 
join  a  larger  body  supporting  the  same  cause,  and 
partly  consisting  of  descendants  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  ejected. 

To  return  to  the  memorable  division  in  1719, — Mr. 
Peirce  and  Mr.  Halkt  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
Enty,  of  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Walter  Furze,  of  Bristol. 
The  old  congregations  continued  to  act  in  concert 
on  all  important  occasions,  but  had  no  commimicar 
tion  with  their  heretical  brethren  at  the  Mint  Meet> 
ing.    Enty  and  Furze  were  considered  pastors  of  the 

2  d2 
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congregation  at  James's,  though  they  occasionally 
officiated  at  Bow,  and  probably  at  the  Little  Meet- 
ing.    Furze  removed  in  1724,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  James  Green;  and  Enty's  death,  in  1743, 
was  the  means  of  introducing  Mr.  Stephen  Tow*^ 
good.     In  1749  his  cousin,  Mr.  Micaijah  Towgood, 
was  chosen  by  the  united   congregations  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Green.     The  election  of  this  gentle- 
man is  an  important   event  in  the  history  of  the 
Exeter  Dissenters,  whether  we  consider  the  length 
of  his  ministry  or  the  moral  efficacy  of  his  services 
and  character.     He  had  relinquished  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  when  he  accepted  the  invitation  from 
the  societies  assembling  at  the  Jamess  and  Bow 
Meetings ;  this  circumstance  was  one  of  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  his 
ovni;  and  for  a  long  time  he  found  the  greatest 
prudence  necessary  to  overcome  the  impedimentB 
which  his  Arianism   presented.     ''Mr.   Towgood 
(says   his   biographer)    never    gave  up  what  he 
thought   an  essential  article  of  faith  in  order  to 
please  men;  but  by  his  justly  acquired  reputation 
as  a  writer,  by  diligent  and  affectionate  assiduity  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  by 
the  force  of  Christian  meekness,  condescension,  and 
a  readiness  to  do  them  all  kinds  of  good  offices, 
he  conciliated  their  affection  and  esteem,  and  con- 
strained them  to  forego  their  objections."*   The  first 
important  alteration  accomplished  by  this  judicious 
reformer,  was  in  the  admission  of  members  to  the 

*  Manning's  Life  of  Towgood,  p.  43. 
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Lords  table.  He  found  that  his  new  Hock  had 
been  used  to  require  a  more  particular  examination 
of  the  candidate  than  he  thought  the  Scriptures 
countenanced.  In  his  opinion,  ''that  examination 
tended  to  discourage  meek,  humble,  and  modest 
persons,  while  it  rendered  the  conmumion  easily 
accessible  to  men  of  bold  and  forward  dispositions, 
who  were  tempted  to  declare  more  than  they  really 
experienced,  lest  the  church  should  reject  them.  He 
esteemed  a  Christian  life  a  very  sufficient  and  a 
much  better  rule,  because  he  did  not  find  the  Scrip- 
tures reqmred  any  other  ;  and  if  the  society  were 
satisfied  of  this,  he  thought  it  not  material  by  what 
means  it  received  the  information.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  it  was  left  to  the  ministers  to  converse 
privately  with  the  candidate,  and  inquire  into  his 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  design  of  this  ordi- 
nance, and  whether  his  views  in  desiring  to  join  in 
it  were  sincere  and  upright  When  the  ministers 
were  satisfied  on  these  points,  they  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  person  one  month  preceding  his  admis- 
sion.**  Mr.  Stephen  Towgood  and  Mr.  Micaijah 
Towgood  continued  to  officiate  in  James's  Meeting, 
pursuing  the  same  liberal  course  of  acting,  till  the 
year  1760,  when  the  society  removed  to  the  new 
meeting,  called  George's,  where  it  continued  to 
enjoy  their  services  many  years. 

We  now  revert  to  the  history  of  the  Bow  congre- 
gation. At  the  time  of  the  controversy,  its  minis- 
ters were  Mr.  Withers  and  Mr.  Lavington.  Withers 
died  in  1729,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Walrond, 
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of  Ottei^,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
**  Western  Inquisition.''  LavingUm,  who  fotuid  him 
a  congenial  associate,  lived  till  1759,  when  no  siu> 
cessor  was  chosen,  the  two  churches  being  supplied 
by  the  three  surviving  ministers.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  Abraham  Tozer,  who  had  succeeded  Walrond 
in  1755 ;  and  altiiough  the  three  ministers  preached 
by  rotation  at  the  two  meeting-houses,  Mr.  Tosser 
continued  regularly  to  administer  the  Lord  s  Supper 
at  Bow,  and  Stephen  and  Micaijah  Towgood  at 
6eoi^  s.  In  the  year  1776,  the  two  congregati^ms 
invited  Mr.  Manning  to  be  an  assistant  to  the  latter 
gaoitlemen — the  elder  of  whom  dying  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  diosen  co-pastor  with  Mr.  M. 
Towgood,  and  from  this  time  the  two  societies  have 
been  still  more  closely  united. 

The  Bow  meeting-house  was  taken  down  in  1795, 
In  reference  to  tiie  meeting  of  the  Western  Unitarian 
Society,  held  within  its  walls  the  preceding  year, 
there  was  a  curious  correspondence  between  QNUh 
sellor  White,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Gecoge's,  and 
Dr.  Toulmin.  The  latter  had  given  a  notice,  by 
request  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  for  whom  he  officiated  at 
George's,  that  the  meeting  would  be  held  in  that 
place.  The  Trustees,  for  some  reason  not  explained, 
assembled  on  the  day  after  the  notice  was  given, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  house  should 
not  be  opened  on  the  occasicm,  and  gave  directions 
accordingly.  A  note  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Eenrick, 
frt)m  the  Trustees  of  the  Bow  Meeting,  inviting  him 
and  his   friends  to   ''make  that  use  of  ihe  Bow 
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meeting-house  on  the  morrow  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  accustomed  to  glory  in>  viz.  worshiping 
the  Great  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences."*   The  circumstances  in  which  the 
invitation  was  given  enhanced  its  value.     It  was  at 
the  time  when  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Bir- 
ming^m  Riots  had   made  some  Dissenters  timid 
and  compromising.     The  illustrious  Priestley,  too 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  sentiments  to 
conceal  them,   and   too  well  convinced   that  the 
manly  avowal  of  them  in  his  own  country  would 
endanger  his  liberty  and  life,  had  just  fled  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World !     Moreover,  the  Western 
Unitarian  Society  assumed  a  decided  tone;  it  con-^ 
sidered  '*  every  practice  as  idolatrous  which  attribute 
ed  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Deity  to  another ;" 
and  its  preamble  was  so  framed  that  the  Arians,  who 
were  then  numerous  at  Exeter  and  other  towns  in  the 
West^  could  not  consistently  become  members.    All 
these  circumstances  render  the  offer  of  the  Bow 
meeting-'house  for  the  use  of  the  society  worthy  of 
no  common  praise.']' 

It  was  not  long   before  the  congregation  at 

*  This  oorrespondenoe  was  puUished,  together  with  the  sennon  preached 
before  the  Society,  by  the  Rev.  T.  RejmelL 

f  In  connexioa  with  the  feeUng  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Priestley's  nnpo* 
polarity,  it  shoold  be  recorded  here  that  the  Exeter  Assembly  of  Ministers, 
at  their  half-yearly  meeting  in  September,  1791,  voted  an  admirable 
address  to  that  excellent  man,  in  reference  to  his  late  snfferings.  The 
a<|dreaB  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Bretland — one  of  the  wannest  admirers  of 
the  Doctor's  character  and  talents. — See  Rutt's  edition  of  Priestley's 
Works ;  life,  YoL  i.  Part  ii.,  p.  154.  The  same  interesting  volume  con- 
tains an  address  to  Dr.  Priestley  from  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Bristol  and 
Bath,  and  the  reply  addressed  to  Dr.  Estlin.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  etmgregatUmkl  address  in  the  West  of  England. 
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QeofTges  Meting  imbibed  a  similar  spirit.     Mr. 
Kenrick,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Towgood  in  1784,  be* 
came  a  decided  Unitarian,  and,  though  living  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  colleague,  often  inculcated 
Unitarian  sentiments.      His  labours,  however,  as 
one  of  the  ministers,  had  no  exclusive  reference  to 
points  of  doctrine;   he  laid  the  surest  foundation 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  society  by  dil^ently 
and  judiciously  imparting  knowledge  to  the  young. 
By  his  efforts,  a  congregational  library  was  formed 
for  the  use  of  his  classes,  who,  on  their  part,  gave 
many  proofs  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  their 
affectionate  instructor.     On  the  sudden  removal  of 
this   excellent  man,  the  congregation   elected  one 
whose  greatest  delight  was  to  carry  on  the  useful 
plans  of  his  predecessor.     The  settlement  of  Dr. 
Carpenter    was    attended    by  favourable    circum- 
stances ;  he  had  made  an  explicit  avowal  of  Unita- 
rian sentiments,  and  was  yet  unanimously  invited ; 
the  congr^ation   had  acted  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Manning;  and  all  parties  publicly  re* 
solved  to  co-operate  in  instructing  the  yoimg.     Dr. 
Carpenter  remained  at  Exeter  twelve  years.     His 
labours  in  the  city  in  forming  and  maintaining  in* 
stitutions  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  are 
still  remembered  by  many.     To  the  cause  of  Unita- 
rianism,  not  only  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  throughout  the  West  of  England,  great  benefit 
accrued  from  his  active  and  unwearied  exertions.  * 

*  One  controverty  in  which  Dr.  Carpenter  was  engaged,  particulariy 
requires  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  year  1814,  soon  after  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Smith's  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Unitarians, 
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On  Dr.  Carpenter  s  removal  ta  Brii^^  the  con- 
gregstion  elected  Mr.  W.  Hincks,  who  had  received 
his  education  at  Manchester  College^  York,  and 
who,  after  devoting  several  years  to  the  ministry  at 
£xeter  and  Liverpool,  accepted  the  situation  of 
Mathematical  Tutor  in  the  same  college. 

The  next  minister  was  Mr.  Acton.  This  gentle 
man  received  his  education  for  the  ministry  under 
Dr.  Morell,  of  Brighton,  and  officiated  a  short  time 


the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  published,  in  the  form  of  "a  brief  memorial,'*  hn 
regret  that  such  laws  had  been  repealed,  and  his  belief  that  they  ought  to 
be  restored.  This  uncharitable  production  was  quickly  followed  by  an- 
other from  the  same  pen,  entitled  "An  Address  to  persona  calling  them- 
selves Unitarians,"  advertised  in  an  Exeter  newspaper,  with  harsh  remarks 
on  what  the  advertiser  called  "  the  debasing,  degrading  doctrines  of  So- 
dnianism."  Dr.  Carpenter  deemed  it  right  to  publish,  in  reply,  a  state- 
ment of  the  Unitarian  foith,  which  produced  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleeve,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  The  editor  of  one  of  the 
Bzeter  papers  (FlindelFs  Western  Luminary)  having  thrown  open  his 
columns  to  the  disputants,  a  controversy  ensued,  which  extended  through 
several  months,  and  called  forth  in  its  progress  many  additional  pens  and 
modi  interest  in  Hie  western  counties.  It  was  at  length  supposed  to  be 
concluded  by  an  article  from  the  editor,  professing  to  be  an  impartial 
summing  up.  At  that  period,  however,  there  happened  to  be  living  in 
Devonshbpe  a  dergyman,  since  celebrated  as  a  witty  aathor,  who  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  (though  the  subject  as  well  as  some  of  the  focts 
were  against  him)  to  \sTite  the  following  lines  in  a  subsequent  paper : 

Cleeve — Dennis — Carpenter — agree ! 
And  folly  prove  a  IViuity ; 
For,  in  thcdr  writings,  all  may  see 
Not  one  incomprehensible — but  three! 

Yet  Flindell  deemed  the  task  undone. 
So  finished  what  these  scribes  begun. 
And  shewed  more  cleai^y  than  the  sun 
Not  three  incomprehensibles — but  one  / 

See  Carpenter's  Edition  of  "  Letters  on  the  Trinitarian  Controversy  in 
the  Exeter  Newspapers" ;  the  Mon.  Rcpos.,  Vol.  x.  p.  192 ;  and  Colton's 
Lacon,  VoL  ii.  p.  70. 
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at  WaHhimrtifw  Amidst  numeioos  changes  Mr. 
Hanjung  T&xmned;  but  at  length  his  timeof  depar* 
tuie  amved;  he  died  in  S^rtember,  1831^  having 
filled  the  pastoral  office  here  fifty-five  years.  On  die 
death  of  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Crojij^,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  8ome  time  minister  at 
Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  became  the  colleague  of  Mr. 
Acton.  Under  Uie  ministry  of  these  gentlemen  the 
congT^;ati(m  maintains  its  high  character. 

About  two  years  since,  a  liturgical  form  of  wor- 
ship was  introduced.  The  usual  services  are  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon ;  during  the  winter  months 
there  is  an  additional  service  in  the  evening,  when 
lectures  are  delivered  which  excite  considerable  at- 
tention.^ 

The  members  of  this  society  support  the  usual 
congregational  institutions.  They  have  a  good 
chapel  library,  which  was  formed  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Kenrick.  Their  Sunday-school  was  estab- 
lished in  1812,  and  consists  at  present  of  sixty  boys 
and  fifty^six  girls.  Their  fellowship-fund  was  pro- 
bably instituted  soon  after  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Leeds, 
drew  attention  to  this  method  of  aiding  the  cause 
of  Unitarian  Christianity.  The  congregation  at 
George  s  Meeting  have  also  the  management  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters*  Charity  School,  established 
in  the  year  1710 ;  thirty  boys  and  twenty-six  girls 
at  present  attend  on  the  Sunday  at  George  s  Meet- 

*  Mr.  Acton  has  pnbliahed  in  one  fmaU  Tohune,  **  Six  Lectures  on  the 
Dignity,  Oflce,  mnd  Work  of  our  Lord** ;  snother,  in  the  fcnn  of  a  pam- 
plilet,  *<on  the  Religious  Opinions  ot  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton";  and 
several  single  sermons. 
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ing,  and  are  educated  during  the  week  at  the  school 
in  Paris  Street ;  they  are  also  annually  clothed. 

The  congregation  have  a  burial-ground  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  In  the  lecture-room  at  George's 
Meeting  is  a  tablet,  with  the  following  inscription : 


This  Monument  is  brbctbd 

by  mournful  priends 

as  a  lasting  testimony  op  thbir  high  regarll 

to  the  memory  and  honour 

OP  THE  Reverend,  Ptous,  and  Learned 

Mb.  Jambs  Peirce, 

A  MOST  WORTHY  AND  INDBARBD  PaSTOR  OF  THIS  ChuRCH, 

A  RATIONAL,  JUDICIOUS,  AND  AFFECTIONATE  PrEACUER, 

A  VERY  LABORIOUS  AND  SAGACIOUS  INTERPRETER 

OF  THE  Holt  Scbiptures, 
A  sincere  lover  and  strenuous  defender  op  truth, 

A  COURAOIOUS  sufferer  WHILE  LIVING 
FOB  MAINTAINING  THE  DoCTRINBS  OP  THE  GOSPBL 

OF  Christ, 

AND  FOR  A88BBTIMO  THB  LiBBBTIBS  OF  CHRISTfANt ; 
AND  AFTBB  DEATH,  DENIED  A  JUST  ENCOMIUM 

ON  HIS  Tomb  in  Leonard's  Church  Yard 

BY  THE  Rector  of  the  Parish.* 
The  great  good  man  departed  hence 

in  Peace, 

March  30th,  1726, 

in  the  5drd  tear  of  his  age. 

Philipp.  1.  21. 
Rbv.  XIV.  13. 

*'  To  MB  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 
*'  Blessed  are  the  dbad  that  die  in  thb  Lord." 

* 

*  A  copy  of  this  encomium,  both  in  Lathi  and  English,  will  be  fband  in 
the  iBemoir  of  Mr.  Peirce.  The  shove  inacription  was  sent  me^  with  the 
particulan  rating  to  the  school*,  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Pope,  of  Exeter. 
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ittfnfeteis. 

JAMES'S  MEETING. 

Joseph  Hallbt 1670 — 1689. 

George  Trosse 1689->1713. 

Joseph  Hallet  (Second) 1690—1719. 

James  Peirce  1713—1719. 

John  Enty 1719— 174a 

Walter  Furze 1719—1724. 

Jambs  Green 1724 — 1749. 

Stephen  Towgood 1743—1760. 

MiCAiJAH  Towgood 1750 — 1760. 

BOW  MEETING. 

Robert  Atkins,  M.  A 1662—1685. 

Robert  Gavlard    ..•••  1662 — 

John  Hoppin 1662—1704. 

Benjamin  Hooper 1662 — 

John  Withers 1704 — 1729. 

John  Lavington  1715 — 1759. 

John  Walrond 1729 — 1755. 

Abraham  Tozer 1755 — 1794. 

MINT  MEETING. 

James  Peirce 1719—1726. 

Joseph  Hallet  (Second) 1 719—1722. 

Thomas  Jeffrey 1728 — 17 

Joseph  Hallet  (Third) 1722—1744. 

WiLLLAM  West    1744—1761. 

David  Williams  1761—1770. 

Joseph  Bretland 1770 — 1772. 

John  Hooo 1772—1789. 

Joseph  Bretland 1789 — 1793. 

Theophilus  Edwards 1794—1810. 
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GEORGE'S  MEETING. 

Stephen  Towoood 1760 — 1777. 

MlCAIJAH  TOWGOOD 1760 — 1782. 

James  Manning 1776—1831. 

Timothy  Kenrick 1784r— 1804. 

Lant  Carpenter,  LL.  D 1805—1817. 

William  Hincks   1817 — 1822. 

Henry  Acton 1822. 

John  Cropper,  M.  A 1832. 


Lewis  Stuckley. — Thia  gentleman  was  an  Independent ; 
but  bis  connexion  witb  tbe  Ebceter  Dissenters  requires  a  short 
account  of  bim.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  fomilj 
in  Devonshire.  His  brother  was  Sir  T.  Studdej,  and  one  of 
his  ancestors  was  standard-bearer  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is 
said  that,  belonging  to  the  ^milj  at  one  period,  were  thirteen 
manors  within  sight  of  the  gate-house  of  the  mansion  at  West 
Worlington.  Mr.  Stuckley  preached  a  short  time  at  several 
places  before  his  removal  to  Exeter.  To  this  citj  he  came 
from  Great  Torrington,  and  began  to  gather  a  Congregational 
church  about  the  jear  1650.  His  station  was  the  Cathedral ; 
by  conforming  he  might  have  filled  a  high  office,  but  in  1602 
rendered  himself  ineligible  for  all  further  preferment.  After  his 
gectment,  he  founded  the  congregation  in  Castle  Lane.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1687,  he  removed  to 
Bideford,  where  he  preached  occasionally.  He  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  wrote,  when  near  his  end, 
a  book  entitled  **  A  Gospel  glass  representing  the  miscarriages 
of  English  Protestants."  He  also  published  <<  Manifest  Truth 
against  Mr.  Tobie  Alleiu."  • 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  VoL  i.  p.  364. 
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Robert  Atkins  was  bom  at  Cbard  in  1626,  and  edneated 
at  Wadham  College^  Oxford.  For  some  time  be  was  one  of 
CromwelVs  cbaplains ;  bnt,  growing  wearjr  of  tbe  office,  removed 
to  a  benefice  of  £300.  per  annum,  at  Coopersale,  in  Essex.  He 
found  this  place  overrun  with  sects,  but  after  a  while  so  con- 
vinced and  gained  them  as  not  to  have  one  Dissenter  left  in  his 
parish.  His  health  obliging  him  to  remove,  he  was  invit«d  bj 
Mr.  Ford,  of  the  Cathedral,  to  Exeter,  and  preached  at  St.  Sid- 
well's  while  the  choir  was  preparing  for  him.  When  it  was 
finished,  he  had  a  vast  auditory;  he  was  generallj  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  preachers  in  the  West  of  England. 

Mr.  Atkins  was  expelled  from  the  Cathedral  in  1660,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  disagreement  with  the  choir.  He  deemed  it 
of  more  importance  that  the  thousands  who  sought  to  hear  a 
sermon  should  be  gratified,  than  that  the  singing  service  should 
be  kept  up  in  its  ancient  splendour  and  glorj.  The  choristers 
and  other  powers  that  were  thought  differently ;  and  Mr.  Atkins 
therefore  removed  to  St.  John*s  Church,  where  he  officiated  till 
the  Bartholomew  Daj.  He  then  preached  in  private  as  oppor- 
tunitj  offered,  and  was  several  times  apprehended;  on  one 
occasion  he  was  committed,  but  on  another  the  mayor  and  jus- 
tices could  not,  hy  promises  or  threats,  get  anj  of  the  multitude 
who  gathered  about  his  house  to  take  him  to  prison. 

The  majority  of  the  chamber  were,  however,  generally  tole- 
rant towards  him.  Although  an  upright  man,  his  manners  were 
conciliatory,  and  his  principles  moderate  and  loyal.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  two  successive  bishops ;  and  some  of  the  ma- 
gistrates who  were  severe  against  other  Dissenting  ministers, 
&voured  him.  It  is  reported  that  he  once  proved,  by  1  Cor.  iv. 
15,  that  those  ministers  who  beget  converts  to  Christ,  may  be 
justly  entitled  Fathers  in  (rod.  This  feat  may  have  tended  to 
recommend  him  to  the  Bishops.  In  his  farewell  sermon  at  St 
John's,  which  was  transcribed  for  his  friends,  he  thus  defends 
his  brethren  from  the  charge  of  disloyalty :  "  We  will  do  any 
thing  for  his  Majesty  but  sin.     We  will  haaard  any  thing  for 
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him  bat  onr  sonls.  We  hope  we  oonld  die  for  him ;  only  we 
dare  not  be  damned  for  him.  We  make  no  questiouy  however 
we  shall  be  accounted  of  here,  we  shall  be  found  lojal  and  obe- 
dient subjects  at  our  appearance  before  God's  tribunal." 

Mr.  Atkins  died  in  ](i8o,  aged  59,     His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  bj  Mr.  Trosse.  • 


Joseph  Hallet  was  a  native  of  Bridport.  He  had  no  Uni- 
versity education,  but,  bj  his  own  industry,  acquired  consider- 
able learning.  He  was  an  accomplished  critic  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages,  and  an  excellent  divine.  At  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  was  minister  at  Hinton  St.  George,  in  Somer- 
setshire. The  following  certificate  of  his  ordination  indicates 
the  custom  of  the  times : 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet,  student  in  Divinity,  hath  addressed 
himself  to  the  Classical  Presbytery  of  Sarum,  within  the  province  of 
the  County  of  Wilts,  according  to  the  form  of  Church  government 
established  by  audiority  of  Parliament  of  August  29,  1648,  for  the  or- 
dination of  ministers  by  Classical  Presbytere,  desiringe  to  be  ordidned 
a  preaching  Presbyter,  for  that  he  is  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
bk  the  parish  church  of  Huiton  St.  George,  in  the  County  of  Somer- 
set ;  and  hath  exhibited  to  the  Presbytery  sufficient  testimonial  (now 
remaining  in  their  custody)  of  his  competent  age,  of  his  proficiency  in 
his  studies,  and  of  his  faire  and  direct  calling  to  the  forementioned 
charge  in  the  county  aforesaid,  by  an  order  from  the  Committee  of 
the  said  county;  we,  the  Ministers  of  the  said  Presbytery,  have  (by 
appointment  thereof)  examined  him  according  to  the  sense  of  the  said 
form  of  Church  government,  and  finding  him  to  be  duely  qualified 
and  gifted  for  that  holy  office  and  employment,  (no  just  exception 
being  made  against  his  ordination  or  admission,)  we  have  approved 
him ;  and  accordingly  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas  m  Sarum, 
upon  the  day  and  yeare  hereafter  expressed,  we  have  proceeded 
solenmly  to  set  him  apart  to  the  office  of  a  preaching  Presbyter  and 
work  of  the  ministry,  with  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands, 
and  do  hereby  (as  far  as  concemeth  us)  actually  admit  him  to  the  said 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  YoL  ii.  p.  365. 
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dMtfife,  there  to  perfonn  aU  the  offices  and  duties  of  t  fiutkfiil  Mmtet 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  witness  whereof  we  hare  hereto  subecribed  our 
hands  this  twenty  eighth  of  October,  Anno  Dom.  1652. 

Philip  Ptncknbt.  John  Conant. 

John  Strickland. 
Nath.  Giles. 
Jo.  Watts. 
Matthew  Hurd.^ 

Mr.  Hallet  removed  from  Hinton  to  Chisleborough.  On  his 
ejectment  be  retired  to  Bridport,  and  lived  a  short  time  in  the 
bouae  of  bis  wife's  father.  Here  be  made  himself  useful  to 
Bevei«l  Nonccmformist  societies ;  after  bis  removal  to  a  bouse  of 
hb  own,  be  preached  several  years  at  Bradpole,  a  pariah  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  was  invited  to  Elxeter  about  the  jear  1672, 
and  continued  there  till  bis  death  in  1688. 

Mr.  Hallet  was  twice  in  the  Soutbgate  Prison  for  bis  Non- 
oonfbrmitj.  His  confinement  shattered  bis  constitution^  and 
brought  upon  him  bTpocbondriacal  affections^  which  sometimes 
deprived  him  of  bis  reason.  But  he  was  spared  to  be  very  use- 
ful among  his  people,  and  was  generaUj  considered  a  diligent 
student,  a  faithful  and  affectionate  pastor,  and  a  clear,  fervent, 
and  impresmve  preacher.  The  last  subject  on  which  be  preached 
waa  Deut.  xxxii.  J,  the  beginning  of  the  song  of  Moses,  and  his 
diacounM  contained  manj  passages  peculiarlj  appropriate  to  his 
own  case. 

Ha  puUisfaed  several  sermons  on  '*  Christ's  Ascension  into 
Haavan,*'  and  **  Twentjr-seven  Queries  to  the  Quakers/'  Mr. 
TroMe  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 


OroROK  TroSSB  succeeded  the  subject  of  the  last  memoir. 
His  lili*  presented  a  strange  contrast  of  complete  depravitj  and 
oxaltcd  virtue.     The  following  outline  is  taken  frqm  an  account 


^  iHiiaitni  iTBSOjivnui. 
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wrkten  bj  bimselfy  and  a  sermon  preached  by  his  ooHeague 
(Mr.  Joseph  Hallet,  Jan.)  on  hk  death.  * 

He  says  of  hhnself, — "  I  was  bom  in  Exon,  Oct.  25di,  in  the  year 
1631,  of  Wealthy  Parents,  honourable  Citizens.  My  Father  was  by 
Profession  a  CounseUour,  and  my  mother  the  daughter  of  one  who 
had  twice  been  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City.  They  gare  me  the  usual 
Education  of  those  Days  amongst  such  as  were  no  Friends  to  Puritans; 
They  were  averse  to  the  Placing  me  with  such,  either  to  be  bred  up 
in  Religbn  or  Learning." 

His  jonth,  from  a  very  early  period  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  was 
spent  at  the  Grammar  School.  He  had  a  quick  apprehension, 
and  made  greater  progress  in  learning  than  most  of  his  school* 
fellows : 

^'  But  this  course  of  life  (he  continues)  did  not  so  well  please  me, 
nor  the  Deril  as  I  may  well  suppose.  For,  having  a  roving  fancy,  a 
Desire  to  get  Riches,  and  to  live  luxuriously  in  the  World,  I  was  bent 
upon  Merchandize  and  travelling  into  Foreign  Parts.  But  then  in 
this  I  had  no  other  motive,  but  the  Satisfying  the  Great  Lords  and 
Commanders  of  the  unregenerate  world,  the  Lusts  of  the  Flesh,  the 
Lusts  of  the  Eyes,  and  the  Pride  of  Life." 

When  he  left  school,  be  was  in  practice  an  Atheist,  and  pro- 
fessedly an  intense  enemy  to  Puritans.  He  kept  vain  company, 
played  much  at  cards,  scoffed  at  godliness,  and  was  a  welcome 
companion  to  the  pro&ne. 

''Then  he  resided  awhile  (says  Mr.  Hallet)  at  Morlaix,  in  France, 
where  he  was  more  extravagantly  wicked  and  vitious  than  he  had  been 
before.  A  while  after  he  fixed  at  London,  and  there  he  was  still  the 
same  person;  spending  his  time  mostly  in  Taverns,  (Naming  and 
Drinking  to  Excess.  In  this  sensual  Course  of  Life  he  continued  for 
some  considerable  time;  till  at  length  God  convulsed  his  mind. 


*  The  life  of  the  Reverend  Mr,  Geo.  Trosse,  Late  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pd  in  the  City  of  Exon,  Written  by  Himself,  and  Published  according  to 
hit  Order.  T6  which  is  added,  the  Sermon  preached  at  his  fmieral  by  J. 
H.    Exon.    1714. 
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ttwtked  fahn  out  of  his  Sttqiidity,  ts^  made  him,  in  some  measurf, 
sensible  of  his  great  Widtedness." 

It  appears  that  from  London  lie  went  abroad  again,  and  ^)enl; 
some  time  at  Oporto.  On  retoming  to  his  native  citj,  where 
he  lived  in  hia  mother's  house,  his  perpetnal  i&temperaace  aad 
o&er  vices  M  to  a  loss  of  reason.  Three  times  he  was  oon- 
Ibied  in  a  staite  of  outrageous  madness,  and  on  two  occasioiiB 
sent  to  the  honse  of  an  eminent  phjsician  at  Gbstonbnrj,  by 
whose  iostrnmentalitj  he  was  restored.  Daring  these  dreadfol 
inflictions,  he  &ncied  lie  saw  sights  and  heard  sounds  which 
rqtroved  him  for  his  exil  courses,  and  summoned  him  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  repentance  and  reformation.  He  often  relapsed 
into  his  bad  habits;  but  at  length  it  pleased  Ood  to  make  a  per- 
manent impresaon  upon  him.  When  he  was  about  twentjr-«ix 
jears  of  age,  he  accompanied  one  of  his  oonsins  to  Oj:foid ; 
tiiere  he  met  widi  a  reformed  aoqoaintanoe,  who  had  com* 
meneed  a  studious  life  and  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  foiiow 
his  example.  He  was  entered  a  Gentleman  Commoner  in  Fern* 
broke  College,  and  spent  some  jears  in  diligent  studj,  reading 
manj  volumes  of  Latin  authors,  especially  Divines,  sncli  as 
Zanchj,  Cameroy  P^u^us,  &c.,  and  Greek  historians,  as  Thnej- 
dides,  Herodotus,  &c.  He  had  a  master  to  teach  him  the  ele- 
ments of  Hebrew,  and  eventualljr  he  read  Ins  Hebrew  Bible 
through  several  times.  Nor  did  Mr.  Trosse  remain  nnskiQed 
in  ^' Rhetorique,  Logick,  I^jsicks,  Ethicks,  and  Sjstemes  of 
Divinity.*'  All  this  he  mentioned  not  to  hoast  of  his  learning, 
but  to  magnify  God's  goodness  in  so  wonderlullj  composing 
Ins  head. 

The  picture  he  draws  of  Oxford  as  a  place  of  Christiaa 
teaching,  about  the  year  1660,  is  now  somewhat  curious.  He 
blesses  Godfix'the  means  of  religious  improvement  he  possessed 
in  the  Universitj.  He  records  his  attendance  at  Dr.  Conant's 
Lecture  on  Fridays,  Dr.  Harriss's  Catechetical  Lecture  on 
Tuesdays,  and  the  Lectore  Kji  the  Canons  of  Cfaxiat  Chnrck  on 
Thursdays. 
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"Thtn  (he  tM»)  ReUgkm  wm  in  ita  Glory  in  the  Univenity,  md 
was  a  Qualification  for  Re^>ect  and  Adxrancement.  JVfo9t  of  ouf  HaUl 
and  Colleges  had  Religious  Govemours;  so  had  ours,  who  was  Dr. 
Langley,  a  person  greatly  favouring  and  encouraging  such  as  live^  in 
the  fear  of  God.  He  frequently  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a 
select  number  of  Collegiates.  In  our  CoOege-Hall,  every  Lord's  day, 
in  the  evening,  before  Supper,  we  had  a  Repetition  of  Sermons  and 
Solemn  Prayer,  by  the  Vice  President  or  some  one  or  other  of  the 
Fellows.  Besides  wluch,  after  supper,  idl  Collegiate  Du^es  having 
been  dispatched,  three  or  four  hopeful,  religious  lads  came  to  my 
Chamber ;  and  with  them  I  was  wont  to  repeat  and  pray.  But  when 
King  Charles  II.  came  in,  and  a  change  was  made  in  the  University, 
and  our  Doctor  turned  out,  all  Repetitions  in  the  HaQ  were  put  down, 
and  my  private  one  in  my  chamber  could  not  be  endured,  neither 
could  these  few  young  men  be  permitted  to  come  near  me.  A  Re/or- 
matioH  this  which  did  not  well  deserve  the  name." 

A  combination  of  circamBtauces  broughjt  Mr.  Trosae  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Nouconformists.  He  was  not  a  little  disgusted  at 
seeing  the  pious  and  learned  Master  of  his  College  expected  to 
make  room  for  a  man  who  was  chieflj  famed  for  being  a  gretU 
Racer!*  The  chaplain  of  Pembroke  **had  an  excelleut  Gift  of 
Prajer ;"  and  having  prayed  one  Lord's  daj  morning  "with  the 
most  proper  language  and  Heavenly  matter^  and  with  more  dian 
ordinary  Elevation  of  Soul/'  this  new  Master,  the  great  Racer, 
violeutly  reproached  him  for  not  using  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  and  soon  afterwards  discharged  him  from  his  office.    The 

*  It  appears,  from  a  recent  exhibition  at  Oxford,  that  the  taste  for  field- 
sports  still  prevails  among  her  sons  to  a  fieu*  greater  degree  than  a  love  of 
Uben^.  ]>tuiiig  the  present  month  (October,  1835)  her  Bdjesty,  Queen 
Adelaide,  has  paid  a  visit  to  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  The  students 
and  other  members  of  the  University,  while  waiting  for  her  Majesty's 
arrival,  employed  themselves,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  in  shout- 
ing the  names  of  the  nost  proBiinMit  public  cbaracten,  and  dtfaer  cheor* 
ing  or  bisfing  with  great  vehemence.  In  this  instance,  some  yonng  aq^* 
rant  for  fame  shouted,  **  Lord  Radnor  and  his  fox-hounds,"  and  great  were 
the  ejspretnotu  qfjoy.  Soon  afterwards,  another,  recollecting  bis  Lord- 
chip's  eflbrt  to  abolish  Subscription  to  ArtSdes  of  Faith,  exdaimed,  **  Lord 
Radnor  and  the  Dissenters,"  and  there  was  immediately  a  lamd  w^  tcuj. 
vertal  hi$9! 
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sobjeet  of  this  memoir  thoQ§^t  it  neccTOiy,  about  this  tbne,  to 
atodjr  the  Coatroversj,  and  thns  states  the  course  he  adopted : 

"I  soo^t  God  by  conataiit  Prayer  fw  his  Direction  in  this  impor- 
taat  case.  I  aboapply'd  myself  to  the  Reading  and  Studying  of  BookB 
Pko  aad  Con.  And  alter  my  most  serious  Perusal  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Policie*  filr.  Sprint  and  Burgess  for  the  Ceremonies  and 
CoB&irmky,  and  Mr.  Galespie,  Mr.  Paul  Bayn,  and  Mr.  Ames,  against 
these  things ;  iqion  the  most  mature  deliberation  and  serious  wei^iing 

of  matters^  I  concluded  it  was  the  safest  way  not  to  conform." 

"  I  was  satisfyd  that  by  my  IKssent  I  should  disgust  my  mother  and 
an  my  near  relations,  who  were  perfectly  prejudiced  against  Presbytery 
and  Nonconfmnity,  and  dioroughly  deroted  to  the  Episc<^al  Way 
and  Interest  But  notwithstanding  all  discouragements  of  this  kind, 
I  kept  my  resofaitioB  of  being  a  B€im8t^  and  preadung  Uie  Word." 

Mr.  Trosse  was  soon  afterwards  ordained  in  Somersetshire, 
with  two  others,  bj  five  or  six  able  and  pious  Nonconformist 
divines.  These  ministers  heard  the  theses  of  the  joung  men, 
examined  them  strictlj  in  some  difficult  points  in  divinitj, 
received  their  concessions  of  &ith,  and  then  proceeded  to  ordain 
them.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  inmiediately  began  his  min- 
istry at  Elxeter,  amidst  violent  persecutions.  For  twentj  jears, 
he  preached  once  a  week,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
once  a  month,  in  private  houses.  Some  account  of  the  events 
that  befel  him  during  this  period  is  given  in  the  preceding  his- 
tory. When  Mr.  Trosse  and  lus  brethren  were  released  from 
prison,  thej  were  carried  to  the  Guildhall,  in  company  with 
rogues  and  felons,  to  be  accused  not  only  of  having  had  a  Con- 
venticle, which  subjected  them  to  a  fine  of  forty  pounds,  but 
also  for  having  created  a  riot.  By  means  of  the  latter  accusa- 
tion, which  was  notoriously  false,  the  magistrates  hoped  to  have 
wrested  from  their  victims  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  Long 
and  harassing  were  the  trials  on  this  infamous  charge;  they 
were  adjourned  firom  place  to  place,  and  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  accession  of  William  the  Third  put  the  matter  at  rest. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Trosse  succeeded  Mr.  Hallet,  Sen.,  as 
the  stated  and  public  minister  of  a  large  congregation.  For 
many  years  he  continued  to  labour  among  his  people,  with  great 
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repotatioii  and  oseftilneBS.  His  character,  both  as  a  minister 
and  a  private  individual,  during  this  period,  is  described  in  the 
highest  terms  bj  Mr.  Hallet^  in  his  funeral  sermon,  and  Mr. 
Gilling,  in  a  continuation  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  peculiarly  bound  to  practise  self-denial,  and 
engage  in  exercises  of  pietj,  in  consequence  of  his  great  wick- 
edness in  earlj  life.  Hence  we  read  of  his  large  gifts  to  the 
poor,  his  pra^'ers  seven  times  every  daj  for  manj  jears,  and  his 
secret  &sts  once  a  month,  which  lasted  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  when  he  only  came  down  to 
pray  in  his  £uuily.  The  particulars  of  his  former  course  being 
well  known  in  Exeter,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  subse* 
quently  denotinced  all  kinds  of  vice  and  oppression  being,  to 
some,  very  disagreeable,  he  had  to  endure  many  taunts,  and  not 
a  few  cruel  and  groundless  aspersions.  From  the  latter  he  de- 
fended himself  in  various  publications,  and  by  a  consistent  and 
truly  Christian  example.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
and  preached  to  his  congregation  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 
While  returning  from  the  meeting-house  he  fainted  in  the 
street.  As  soon  as  he  was  revived,  he  conversed  with  the  friends 
who  surrounded  him  concerning  his  hopes  of  future  blessedness. 
When  he  had  reached  his  house,  he  placed  himself  in  a  praying 
posture,  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Liord,  and  thus  yielded  up 
his  spirit.  He  chose  the  following  words  as  the  text  of  his 
funeral  sermon :  '<  This  is  a  &ithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners, of  whom  I  am  chief." 


Mr.  Jambs  Peirce  was  bom  in  London,  about  the  year 
1673.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  Dissenting  church  at  Step- 
ney, of  which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Matthew  Mead  was  then  pas- 
tor :  their  circumstances  in  life  were  easy,  and  they  maintained 
a  good  character  **  for  sobriety  and  works  of  charity." 

Having  lost  these  relatives  when  he  was  not  more  than  eight 
years  of  age,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  together  with  a  brother 


>y  -^^  ,„^  Id  dtt  care  of  Mr.  Mead.     How  hb 

brotkcr  and  aetcr  vcre  aftefwards  disposed  o^  is  unoertaiir ;  but 
Jaics  ««s  takee  iato  tke  fnaOj  d  Us  goai^fian,  and  instnicted 
bj  tkt  tatofs  be  had  ckoses  fer  his  oim  soiis»  one  of  whom  was 
■abagqi  orir  the  caaBeat  Dr.  Mead.  For  some  jeare  be  went 
to  a  graamv-aehool :  aad  when  he  had  attained  a  proper  age, 
was  maoved  to  the  UaiTeraitj  of  Utrecht,  where  he  had  the 
advaJtta^  at  atteBdmg  the  lectures  of  Witsans,  Le/decker, 
Grapre,  aad  other  celebrated  prolessors.  Here,  too,  he  became 
aoqaainted  with  the  learned  Rdand,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
laaintainad  an  afrstahle  correspondence  and  friendship.  After 
Tytadiny  soom  jean  at  Utredity  he  removed  to  Le/den,  with  a 
view  to  attend  the  tetUBfSb  of  PeriiooiaBt,  Spanheim,  Noodt,  and 
other  learned  men.  At  Lejrden  he  found  several  Englishmen 
of  rank  and  ibrtnne,  abo  recemng  dieir  education;  this  eircnm- 
stanee  not  only  animated  him  to  porsae  his  studies  with  dili- 
gence, hot  enabled  him  to  commence  serersl  valuable  firiend* 
ships.* 

Wlien  Mr.  Peirce  had  c^mdnned  upwards  of  five  jears  in 
these  seats  of  learning  and  virtue,  he  went  back  to  England, 
«id  remained  some  time  among  his  relations  in  London,  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  for  die  purpose  of  examining  the  Bod- 
leian librarj.  Returning  to  London,  he  preached  occasionallj 
at  the  evening  lectures  in  Miles'  Lane ;  and  about  two  jears 
afterwards  be  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  of 
Dissenters  at  Cambridge;  having  previously  received  ordination 
from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sylvester,  Woodhouse, 
Shower,  and  Christoph^  Tiajlor.  In  this  new  and  difficult  situ- 
ation he  was  highl/  respected  hy  his  people,  who  made  him 
what  he  terms  "  a  handsome  allowance ;''  and  by  every  other 
means  in  .their  power  contributed  to  make  his  settlement  among 
tbem  agreeable.  The  duration  of  his  ministry  at  Cambridge  is 
uncertain.  When  he  received  the  invitation  from  Exeter,  he 
had  been  some  time  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
at  Newbury.     Prior  to  this  event,  his  character  as  a  scholar  and 

•  P.  D.  M.,  Vol.  il.  p.  442. 
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a  gemune  Nonfioaformkt  bad  h%esk  e»<«ibliflhed  bj  Us  vin^ca* 
tion  of  the  IMssenters  in  reply  to  Dr.  Niehol.^ 

The  history  of  Mr.  Peiree's  opinions  may  be  best  given  in  his 
own  words: 

"  I  was  bred  up  in  a  scheme  of  which  I  can  now  make  nothing  but 
Sabellianwn ;  and  a  set  of  unscriptural  expressions  had  been  incul- 
cated upon  me  from  my  youth,  which  I  had  a  great  veneration  for. 
However,  having  this  principle  as  early  and  as  deeply  fasten'd  in  my 
own  mind,  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  anfy  rule  of  our  faith,  I  always 
pidd  the  highest  regard  to  them;  and  I  find  a  satisfaction  in  observing 
how  careful  I  was,  in  the  main,  to  use  their  language  in  my  preaching. 
And  though  I  cannot  justify  all  I  meet  with  in  my  old  sermons,  yet  it 
pleases  me  to  observe  that,  the  older  I  grew,  the  more  careful  I  be- 
came to  express  myself  in  these  matters  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
I  look'd  upon  this  doctrine  as  a  mystery  which  it  was  to  little  purpose 
to  search  into,  and,  despairing  of  satisfaction  with  reference  to  the 
difficulties  I  perceived,  I  negligently  contented  myself  with  patching 
together  some  places  of  Scripture,  which  I  thought  yielded  the  main 
assertions  I  held. 

**  But  while  I  studiously  avoided  the  controversy,  and  read  my  Bible 
under  the  influence  of  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion, 
two  things  used  very  much  to  astonish  me.  One  was,  that  I  saw 
plainly  the  ante-Nicene  writers  never  came  up  to  my  notion,  nay  fre- 
quently spake  very  contrary  thereto.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
the  supposed  necessity  of  my  belief  with  the  charity  which  I  thought 
due  to  them.  But  here  I  help'd  myself  with  this  fancy, — that  the 
doctrine  was  not  then  so  well  clear'd  as  it  was  afterwards ;  and  there- 
fore great  allowances  were  to  be  made  to  those  writers.  The  other 
thing  which  sometimes  surpris'd  me  was,  that  I  observ'd  the  writers 
after  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  particulariy  St.  Basil,  appeared  to  have 
had  odd  notions  of  the  Trinity,  as  that  the  three  persons  had  one  com- 
mon nature,  just  as  three  men  have.  This  seem'd  to  me  downri^t 
Tritheism;  and  I  wondered  how  he  came  to  be  counted  orthodox. 
But  these  things  I  reputed  peculiarities,  and  thought  I  avoided  them 
by  the  fewness  of  the  assertions  I  would  venture  to  advance.  And  ob- 
serving how  very  differently  men  used  to  speak  and  think  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  became  more  and  more  averse  to  the  thinking  or  speaking  of 

*  Western  Inquisition,  p.  5. 
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it,  and  aroided  itw&kg  abovt  it,  except  as  it  came  in  my  way,  when  I 
was  reading  with  qmte  anodier  view. 

''¥rhen  tlie  noiae  waa  fint  raised  about  Mr.  Whiston,  I  was  mvA 
troubled,  haring  an  high  esteem  of  him  as  a  learned  and  ^ons  man, 
who  had  honoor'd  me  with  his  acquaintance  while  I  fired  in  Cam- 
bridge,  and  with  a  correspondence  after  I  was  removed.  I  look, 
therefore,  the  liberty  to  write  him  a  letter,  wherein  in  a  Inendly  man- 
ner I  expostulated  with  him,  and  produced  some  arguments  for  my 
opinion,  and  against  what  was  reported  to  be  Ins.  His  answer  waved 
all  manner  of  argument,  and  referred  me  to  his  papers  wluch  he  in- 
tended to  print,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  examined  by  some  learned 
men  into  whose  hands  he  design^  to  put  them;  and  in  the  mean 
while  he  referred  me  to  \oraiiam  de  TrimUmte,  to  see  his  nodons  and 
those  of  the  ancient  writers  together." 

**  At  length  Dr.  Clarke  pubfish*d  his  Scripture-^octrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity,  and  I,  continuing  as  backward  as  ever  to  puzzle  myself  with  con- 
troversy, would  not  so  much  as  read  him.  But  the  talk  of  these  mat- 
ters  very  much  increasing  after  men  had  read  his  book,  I  acddently 
met  a  ftiend  who  reproach'd  me  with  my  sloth,  and  my  unftumess  in 
not  reading  both  sides  of  so  important  a  controversy ;  and  thereupon 
I  bought  the  Doctor's  book,  and  Mr.  Whiston's  ^ye  volumes,  resolving 
to  inquire  as  throughly  as  I  could  into  the  matter,  and  then  to  write 
somewhat  in  defence  of  my  opinion,  but  with  the  greatest  caution. 
This  I  believe  mi^t  be  near  a  twelvemonth  after  the  Doctor's  book 
was  publish'd." 

'*  I  was  soon  convinc'd  the  conunon  opinion  could  not  reasonably  be 
csteem'd  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  I  had  been 
too  apt  before  to  take  it  to  be.  And  upon  serious  consideration  the 
subject  seeni'd  to  me  so  abstruse  and  difficult,  that  I  could  not  ima^e 
God  had  made  men's  salvation  to  depend  upon  their  entertaining 
exactly  the  same  notion  concerning  it ;  especially  seeing  the  Scripture 
never  insists  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  one  uniform  belief  about 
it.  And  I  was  much  confirmed  in  this  apprehension,  by  considering 
how  \ridcly  good  men  had  difier'd  from  one  another  upon  the  subject 

"  While  I  continued  in  suspence,  being  still  upon  the  search,  I  con- 
sider'd  with  my  self,  how  I  ought  to  order  my  practice.  And  here  1 
thought  it  most  safe  for  me  to  keep  close  to  the  Scripture,  which  is 
much  clearer  in  delivering  rules  and  examples  for  our  practice,  than 
in  furniflhiiig  us  with  nice  and  intricate  speculations  As  to  the  Chris- 
tian virtues,  1  apprehended  them  not  much  concerned  in  the  conlro- 
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ren^i  and  ia  convena^n  I  had  always  avoided  sodi  intikate  pointf, 
and  might  easily  do  so  still.  But  my  chief  conceni  was  about  my 
preaching  and  praying.  Concerning  the  former,  I  was  resolved  to  keep 
Baore  dose  to  the  scripture  expression  than  ever,  and  venture  to  say 
vety  litde  in  my  own  words  of  a  matter  about  which  I  was  in  so  much 
doubt  my  self.  As  to  the  latter,  I  could  not  find  there  was  any  occa* 
aion  fpr  my  making  mudi  alteration,  which  ever  notion  should  iqi^pear 
to-  be  the  truth ;  having  always  accustom'd  myself,  as  all  Christians 
ibr  the  most  part  do,  to  pray  to  the  Father,  thro'  the  Son,  by  the  Holy 
^irit.  In  this  therefore  I  resolved  to  go  on.  The  only  doubt  I  had, 
was  about  the  expediency  and  agreeableness  of  the  doxology  I  often 
used  at  the  end  of  my  prayers.  I  could  not  say  it  was  unlawful ;  but 
I  thought  the  safest  way  was  to  consider  what  sort  of  doxologies  the 
Scriptures  set  before  us,  and  so  recommend  to  our  use.  These  I  was 
sure  must  be  safe,  and  the  other  might  be  doubtfid.  And  it  seem'd 
to  me  very  reasonable  that  he  that  prays  with  others,  should  make  the 
worship  as  unexceptionable  as  possible  to  all  Christians,  by  avoiding 
to  bring  into  it  disputable,  doubtful,  and  unnecessary  things.  For  this 
reason  I  left  off  the  doxologies  I  had  been  wont  to  use." 

Mr.  Peiroe  was  in  this  state  of  mind  when  he  was  invited  to 
Exeter.  A  few  additional  particulars  maj  be  taken  from  the 
memoir  bj  bis  satirical  oontemporarj,  Mr.  John  Fox.*  This 
gentleman  did  not  hesitate  to  record  very  unequivocally  the 
failings  of  his  friends ;  and  as  the  most  important  purpose  of 
biography  cannot  be  accomplished  without  fidelity,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  give  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  narrative  verbatim, 

''The  occasion  of  his  coming  to  Exeter  was  to  succeed  the  old  Mr. 
Trosse.  He  was  settled  at  Newbury  with  a  very  encouraging  congre- 
gation when  he  had  the  invitation,  and  it  was  not  soon  or  easily,  to 
appearance  at  least,  he  complied  with  it.  He  saw  that  great  court 
was  paid  to  him,  and  very  well  knew  how  to  keep  up  his  dignity ; 
accordingly,  he  first  of  all  seemed  to  scruple  the  leaving  of  his  old 
people,  who  were  all  in  tears  about  losing  him,  on  which  account  both 
London  and  West-country  ministers  were  consulted,  who  were  of 
opinion  at  last,  that  it  might  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interest 
of  the  Dissenters  for  him  to  move  to  Exeter.    When  this  obstacle  was 

•  Mon.  Rep.,  O.  S.,  Vol.  rvi.  p.  329. 


tmgkt  m  warn,  mhkh  wis»  how  hr  it  miglit  be  eon- 
ntcBt  witk  kb  kealtli  to  cooie  into  DewMuhire.  To  make  all  eaqr> 
an  nwmfmt  ^kpaaaa  im  Lnndon  waa  OMMalted,  wko^  after  duly  weig^ 
nif  the  csM,  advised,  tiiat  renofiBf  to  Exeter  could  not  prejudice 
liiat,  and  thus  at  kit  tke  eager  desirei  of  the  Exoniann  were  gratified. 
An  extraonliaary  respect  waa  paid  him  aland  long  after  lua  first  commg. 
He  was  hooked  upon  as  tht  first  man  of  the  party,  and  kc  was  reputed 
a  happy  man  who  was  admitted  to  the  conTersation  and  acquiuntance 
of  Bfr.  Peirce.  This  was  as  distasteful  to  some  ministers  as  it  was 
agreeable  to  him,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  party  whidi  was 
afterwards  formed  against  him,  though  it  was  pretended  that  they 
acted  purely  firom  a  zeal  for  truth,  and  the  fundamentals  of  religion. 
He  was,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  and  as 
such,  made  a  greater  figure  among  the  Dissenters  than  any  among 
them  for  many  years  before  him ;  and  then  he  was  always  very  inde- 
fiitigable  in  his  studies,  and  was  so  made,  that  his  whole  mind  and 
thoughts  and  confosatbn  were  engaged  in  them.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say,  that  a  thought  would  sometimes  come  into  his  head  by  night 
which  pleased  him,  and  that  he  then  constantly  strudc  a  %ht,  and 
went  to  his  study  to  write  it  down;  and  that  when  he  was  writing 
against  Dr.  Nichol,  his  usual  custom  was  to  go  into  his  study  when 
the  bell  rung  nine  in  Cambridge  (for  diere  he  lived  at  that  time), 
where  he  alwa3rs  sat  till  four  or  five  next  morning,  and  never  thought 
the  time  long." 

"He  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  learned  languages,  but 
especially  in  the  Latin,  which  appears  by  his  Findictit,  &c.,  though  I 
have  been  credibly  told  that  it  was  corrected  very  accurately  by  the 
then  Master  of  Westminster  School,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
great  critic  in  that  tongue.  He  was  a  very  good  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  but  what  he  chiefly  bent  his  studies  to  was  divinity 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures.  He  has  given  a  specimen  of  his  talent 
this  way,  in  a  Commentary  on  some  of  St.  Paul's  £pbtles,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Locke.  I  never  thought  him  a  fine  preacher ;  for  his 
common  discourses  were  loose  and  unstudied,  and  he  had  a  sort  of 
cant  in  delivering  them  which  pleased  his  hearers,  because  it  chiefly 
aflTected  the  passions,  and  because  he  talked  a  great  deal  vrithout  notes. 
In  his  prayers  he  was  often  very  jejune  and  dry,  unless  he  happened 
to  fall  into  a  particular  strain  of  thoughts  which  touched  him,  and  then 
he  would  proceed  with  great  elevation,  without  cant,  tautology,  or 


nonsense." 
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Here  Mr.  Fox  notices  his  coBtemponury's  love  of  power  ia 
file  ABsembly,  and  then  proceeds  with  the  fbUowing  desoriptioQ: 

**  He  conversed  where  he  was  acquainted  with  very  great  fireedom^ 
and  when  he  was  well  he  liked  to  be  jocose  and  entertaining ;  for  he 
told  a  story  with  great  humour^  and  would  laugh  immoderately  when 
any  thing  hit  him,  whether  told  by  another  or  by  himself.  He  was 
quite  a  gentleman  in  his  behaviour,  and  understood  and  practised 
good  manners,  and  he  knew  how  to  behave  himself  to  people  of  all 
ranks  and  parties  mthout  discovering  any  of  that  unpolite  shyness,  or 
mean  sheepishness,  with  which  most  of  his  corps  are  infected  for  want 
of  knowing  and  conversing  with  people  better  than  themselves.  He 
lived  in  his  family  with  great  decorum,  if  he  was  not  sometimes  a  little 
too  severe  in  executing  his  authority,  for  I  know  he  hath  condescended 
to  the  discipline  of  the  horsewhip  on  some  occasions.  He  was  not 
over  generous,  or  much  given  to  hospitality ;  he  had  very  seldom  his 
friends  to  eat  or  drink ;  and  though  he  would  make  free  for  several 
days  together,  and  has  been  entertsdned  with  the  best  of  all  sorts,  he 
has  hardly  invited  that  friend  who  entertained  him  to  a  single  meal 
when  he  has  next  seen  him.  His  love  of  money  appeared  at  the  time 
of  the  monstrous  rise  of  the  South  Sea  Stock;  for  he  would  not  sell 
at  500  or  600  advance,  and  staid  so  long  till  it  fell  and  missed  his 
market.  He  had  some  peculiarities.  He  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  sit  for  his  picture,  for  he  had  a  notion  that  pictures  originally 
were  the  occasion  of  worshiping  images.  There  was  a  creature  to 
which  he  had  a  natural  aversion,  but  he  would  never  tell  what  that 
creature  was,  even  to  his  own  wife.  He  would  not  attend  the  marriage 
of  his  own  daughter,  because  he  had  written  against  the  ring  in  mar- 
riage.  He  was  always  close  and  secret  about  his  own  affsdrs,  and, 
what  is  seldom,  very  incurious  about  the  affidrs  of  others.  He  used 
no  manner  of  diversion  nor  any  exercise,  until  the  swelling  of  his  legs 
and  other  disorders  obliged  him  to  it.  And  indeed  he  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  never  hiq>py  but  when  they  are  deeply  engaged  in 
thought,  or  in  conversation  which  suits  their  way  and  manner  of  think- 
ing. He  had  some  very  great  acquidntances,  particularly  Lord  Chan- 
cellor King  and  Dr.  Clarke,  and  was  really  known  and  esteemed  more 
by  the  world  than  any  man  of  his  character  for  a  century  before ;  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  his  disgrace  and  trouble  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life. 

'*  I  don't  tlttnk  he  behaved  under  it  becoming  a  person  of  his  sense 
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and  digidty.  Alter  he  was  ejected,  he  removed  from  the  city  faito  a 
retired  house  ia  ^  suburbs;  but  he  redred  in  a  very  iU^nimour,  for 
he  suffered  his  pride  to  get  the  better  of  his  philosc^hy.  I  was  once 
walking  with  him  in  one  of  his  orchards,  which  had  a  prospect  of  St. 
Peter's  towers :  Yq>on  my  taking  notice  of  it,  he  surprised  me  with 
crying  out,  in  great  resentment  and  bitterness,  'Oh  that  hated  city!' 
and  it  was  pkdn  to  every  one  that  was  intimate  with  him,  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  greatness  of  mind  to  despise  his  enemies,  and  that  he 
suffered  the  triumph  they  gained  over  him  in  his  ejection  to  break  hb 
heart.  He  did  not  survive  his  troubles  many  years;  for  though  he  had 
a  handsome  meeting-house  built  on  purpose  for  him,  with  an  encou- 
raging congregation;  though  he  got  great  reputation  by  what  he 
wrote  in  the  controversy  then  on  foot,  and  though  he  was  handsomely 
provided  for  in  the  worid;  yet  hitf  constant  vexation,  added  to  his 
retired  way  of  life,  threw  lum  into  a  bad  habit,  which  impoverished  his 
blood  so  much,  that  a  vessel  broke  in  his  lungs,  which  discharged  so 
laigely  that  he  died  in  two  or  three  days.  He  was  sensible  of  his  dan- 
ger when  first  his  disorder  speared,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Peirce,  who 
happened  to  be  near  him  in  his  kitchen,  where  he  was  sitting,  that  he 
always  thought  a  time  would  come  when  they  must  part.  He  spoke 
this  with  a  firmness  and  composure  which  struck  all  who  heard  him. 
And  one  night  he  asked  his  q>othecary,  who  watched  with  him,  what  he 
thought  of  his  case,  who  making  him  an  answer  which  implied  he  was 
foarfol  of  telling  the  truth,  he  said»  •  Pray  let  me  know  the  worst,  for 
1  am  not  afraid  to  die.'  He  then  said  he  doubted  he  had  not  long  to 
live,  upon  which  he  answered, '  I  am  satisfied ;  and  go  tell  my  enemies 
that  I  die  in  peace ;  that  I  have  true  comfort  in  the  part  I  have  acted, 
and  for  which  I  have  suffered,  and  that  I  hope  one  day  to  see  my 
Saviour's  face  with  joy,  when  some  of  them  may  hang  their  heads  and 
tremble.'  He  uttered  this  (as  the  gentleman  declared)  with  an  aston- 
ishing greatness,  and  all  his  behaviour  in  his  last  scene  of  life  was  be- 
coming a  good  and  a  great  man." 

Notwithstanding  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  description,  some  of  my 
readers  will  be  disposed  to  say,  that  mani/  of  the  scenes  of  Mr. 
Peirce*8  life  were  becoming  a  good  and  a  great  man.  With 
regard  to  the  foilings  mentioned  in  the  above  extracts,  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  without  offering  a  few  remarks.  First,  Mr.  Fox 
had  an  evident  tendency  to  be  severe.  And  next,  for  the  fail- 
ings Mr.  Peirce  really  possessed,  many  allowances  are  to  be 
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made :  he  was  a  man  of  stuidioas  habits ;  the  provocations  he 
received  were  very  great ;  he  felt  himself,  and  he  had  a  right  to 
feel  himself,  &r  saperior,  in  manj  respects,  to  his  opponents. 
But  the  reader  will  say, — still  he  had  faults.  Unquestionablj 
he  had.  Let  thos»e,  however,  who  would  blame  Mr.  Peirce 
employ  themselves  rather  in  examining  their  own  characters. 
Let  each  ask  himself — if  all  my  own  failings  were  so  nnsparing- 
Ij  recorded,  what  would  posterity  think  of  me?  Biography,  by 
representing  human  nature  as  it  is,  leads  us  to  do  sdl  in  our 
power  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be. 

''He  was  buried  (says  the  writer  in  the  Protestant  Dissenters^  Moga- 
sine)  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Leonard's,  Exon ;  and  his  surviving  re- 
lations, in  testimony  of  their  aflfectionate  regard,  were  desirous  to  have 
a  stone  with  a  proper  inscription  placed  over  him,  and  applied  to  a 
friend  in  London  for  this  purpose,  who  sent  them  a  very  elegant  Latin 
inscription.  No  one  concerned  in  the  aflfair  supposed  it  was  necessary 
to  ask  the  consent  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  to  place  the  stone 
over  the  grave.  However,  when  the  work  was  nearly  finished,  the 
rector  informed  them  that  he  had  a  right  to  inquire  after,  and  a  power 
to  finrbid,  such  inscriptions  as  he  disapproved ;  and  upon  inspecting 
that  intended  for  Mr.  Peirce,  he  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  in 
tiie  churchyard.  He  was  then  requested  to  permit  the  following 
words  to  be  inscribed:  'Here  ties  the  rev.,  learned,  and  pious  Mr. 
James  Peirce.'  But  the  rev.  rector  would  not  consent,  alleging  that 
Mr.  Peirce  could  not  be  styled  rev.,  because  he  was  not  lawfully  or- 
dained ;  nor  pious,  because  he  taught  errors.  All,  therefore,  which 
was  permitted  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  was, 

"'Mr.  James  Peircb's  tomb.    1726.'" 

A  list  of  Mr.  Peirce's  works,  twenty-four  in  number,  was  in- 
serted at  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir  in  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters' Magazine.  They  chiefly  relate  to  the  celebrated 
Exeter  Controversy,  and  to  the  disoussion  between  the  Dissent- 
ers and  the  Church  of  England. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  objected  to  by  the  rector : 
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H.  S.  £. 

IaCOBTS  PBIRCIVSy 

CLAKI  NOMItflS  THSOLO€VS« 

QTI  IMfiBNIO  PKK8PICACI  UM ATOQUB  IVDICIO 

TANTAJf  EETDITIONKM  FSLICITER  CONIVNXIT 

VT  TTRVM  BXIMII8  KATVRJB  DOTIBVS 

AN  INDTSTRIJS  ORNAMBNTI8  MA0I8  CONSPICYV8  BS8ET 

IN  DTBIO  RBLIQVISSB  TIDEATTR. 

ITTBNIS  8TyDIORVM  CAVSA  VLTRAIBCTVM  SB  CONTTUT 

TNDB  POST  QYtNQTZNMnm  DOMTM  BBTSBSVB 

INDBFES80  LABORB  AT^FB  DILI6BNTIA 

OMNI  FBRB  LITERARVM,  GBNBRB  MBNTEM  IMPLBYIT 

QYD  AD  THBOLOOIiB  COGNITIOITEM  SVBSIPU  ALIO  YIP 

8IBI  COMPARARB  P0S8BT 

TANTA  lOiTYR  OPTIMARYM  ARTIYM  BCIBNTIA  INSTRYCTVS 

CYNCTAS  SACRI  MTKBRIS  PARTKS  FU>BL|88IMB  PRABSTITIT 

TAM  ACOTBATIS  OONCIONIBY8  QYAM  SCRIPTI8  BRYDITIS 

PLYRIMYM  CBJbBBRATY8 

YERITATI8  AYTBM  BXOVIRBNJDAB  8BJfPBR  8TYDIOSISSIMY8 

CYM  IN  NONNYLU8  TANOBM  ACCIOIT  YT  SENTBITTIAM  MYTABBT 

PARI  PRYDBNTIA  BT  INTBORITATB  SB  GBS8IT 

NAM  YT  AUOS  BA  CKUARB  SEDYI<0  CYRAYIT 

DYM  ILLORYM  IVTBRB88B  YT  SCIBBNT  HAYD  ORBDIDIT 

SIC  CYM  PRIMYM  YYLOARB  NBCBSSARIYM  lYMCAYIT 

NYLLO  8Y0  CQMMODO  AYT  INCOMMODO  APDYCI  POTYIT 

QYO  MIKY9  PYBiaCB  PROFITBRBTYR, 

flUrC  IN  OVORYNDAM  OPFBNSIONBM  FORTB  INCIDBN8 

QYIBY0CYM  ANTBA  CONCOROITBR  YIXBRAT 
CYM  RBLIQYAM  YIIAB  PARTBM  lAM  MAOIS  PRIYATAM 

SIBI  YBRO  HAYD  MINYS  LABORIOSAM 

NBQYB  ALUS  MINYS  YTILBM  TRANSIGBRE  8TATYBRAT 

SACRIS  LITBRI8  BXPLICANDIS  SB  PRABCIPYB  ADDIXIT 

CYI  PRAECLARO  OPBRI  CYM  QYATYOR  ANNOS  IMPBNDBRAT 

PARTIBY8  QYIBY8DAM  BDITI8QYAB  INGBNII 

BT  DOCTRINAB  PBRPBTYA  BRYNT  MONYMBNTA 

LBTMALI  MOKBO  OORilBPTYS  PIB  PLACIDB  QYB  DBCBS81T 

m  KAi.  Apmlis  a.  D.  M.  D€€.  XXVL 

ABTATI8  SYAB  LIII. 


In  English : — 
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Hbrb  libs 

James  Peirce, 

an  eminent  divine 

whose  great  learning,  happily  joined 

with  a  penetrating  genius  and  solid  judgment, 

seem  to  have  left  it  doubtful  whether  his  excellent 

endowments  of  nature  or  acquired  abilities  rbndbred 

him  more  conspicuous. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Uniyersitt  of  Utrecht, 

from  whence  returning  homb  after  five  tears, 

by  indbfatigable  labour  and  diligence 

he  furnished  his  mind  with  most  parts  of  literature 

that  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  study 

of  divinity  ; 

and  having  gained  so  great  a  knowledge  of  the  best 

arts,  he  very  faithfully  discharged  all  thb  parts 

of  his  sacred  offics,  and  was  equally  c3lbratbs 

for  his  accurate  discourses  in  the  pulpit 

and  his  leabjied  writings  ; 

but  being  always  a  most  diligent  inquirer  after  truth, 

happening  in  80bie  things  to  change  his  opinion,  he 

acted  with  equal  prudence  and  integrity,  for,  as 

he  carefully  concealed  his  sentiments  from 

others,  while  he  thought  it  was  not  their 

concern  to  know  them  ; 

so  when  he  judged  thb  discovery  of  them  necessary, 

mo  views  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  could  prevail 

with  him  not  to  profess  them  publicly. 

By  this  means   falling  under  the  displeasure  of  SOME 

WITH  WHOM  HE  HAD  BEFORE  LIVED  IN  FRIENDSHIP, 

DESIGNING  NOW  TO  SPEND  THE  REMAINDER  OF  HIS  LIFE  MORE 

PRIVATELY,  THOUGH  NOT  WITH  LESS  LABOUR  TO  HIMSELF 

NOR  BENEFIT  TO  OTHERS, 
HE   APPLIED   HIMSELF   CHIEFLY  TO  EXPLAIN   THE  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURES,  IN    WHICH    EXCELLENT  WORK    HAVING   SPENT  FOUR 
YEARS  AND  PUBLISHED  SOME  PARTS  OF  IT, 
WHICH   WILL  BE  PERPETUAL   MONUMENTS  OF  HIS  ABILITIES  AND 
LEARNING,  BEING  SEISED  WITH  A  FATAL  DISTEMPER  HE 
PIOUSLY  AND  CALMLY  EXPIRED, 

ON  THB  XXX  OF  March,  M.  DCC.  XXVI. 

IN  THE  LIII  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 
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MlCAUAH  TOWOOOD  was  bom  at  Axmiiistery  in  (be  year 
]7<X).  He  was  the  grandsoa  of  Matthew  Towgood,  an  ejected 
minister.  Thb  gentleman  had  two  sons ;  the  elder  was  a  min- 
ister, and  the  &ther  of  Stephen  Towgood ;  the  jonnger  was  a 
phjsiciaD,  and  the  father  of  Micai^ah.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  edQcation  in  the  honse  of  his  father  till  he 
was  sent  to  the  academjr  of  Mr.  Chadwicky  which  was  in  great 
repnte  among  the  Dissenters  in  the  West  of  England.  He 
remained  here  till  Ladj-day,  1717,  when  he  was  removed,  to- 
gether with  his  school-fellow  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Amorj,  to 
Tamxton,  and  placed  nnder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  James 
and  the  Rev.  Henrj  Grove,  who  superintended  an  academical 
institution  in  that  town.  In  1772,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Sparke 
as  pastor  of  the  Presbjterian  congregation  at  Moreton-Hamp- 
stead,  and  laboured  assiduooslj  and  successfull j,  in  this  comer 
of  the  vinejard,  fourteen  jears.  During  his  rendence  here,  he 
married  Miss  Hawker,  daughter  d  James  Hawker,  Esq.,  of 
Luppit,  Devon,  hy  whom  he  had  four  children,  only  one  of 
whom  survived  him.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1736,  pros- 
pects of  more  extensive  usefulness  opened  to  him  bj  an  invita- 
tion to  settle  at  Crediton ;  his  congregation,  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  him,  offered  to  raise  hb  salarj,  but  he  was  influenced 
by  higher  motives ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1737,  he  entered 
upon  his  new  charge.  Here  he  pursued  the  course  which  had 
rendered  his  ministrj  so  useful  at  Moreton.  In  this  jear,  he 
first  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  advocate  of  religious 
liberty. 

The  title  of  the  pamphlet  which  he  then  published,  is  **  High- 
flown  Episcopal  and  Priestlj  Claims  Examined" ;  its  object  is 
to  asert  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  fiuth  and  prac- 
tice, without  creeds,  articles,  and  ceremonies,  and  the  right  of 
every  man  to  interpret  it  for  himself  In  1739,  he  published 
"The  Dissenters*  Apology,"  a  vindication  of  the  Dissentere 
from  some  charges  brought  against  them  in  the  poethimsoas  ser- 
mons of  Dr.  Warren,  and  an  examination  of  schism,  church 
authority,  and  civil  establishments  of  religion.     About  the  same 
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time  appeared  three  letters  of  his,  signed  ^^  PauloSy"  in  a  periodi- 
cal work  called  The  Old  Whig,  on  the  order  for  reading  the 
ridiculous  stories  of  Tohit,  and  Bell,  and  the  Dragon,  and  on 
the  services  of  Confirmation  and  Absolution.  His  next  pnbli- 
cation  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  '<  Spanish  Cruelty  and  Injustice, 
a  justifiable  Plea  for  a  vigorous  war  with  Spain,  and  a  rational 
groimd  for  hope  of  success."  This  was  followed  bj  a  tract  on 
**  Recovery  from  Sickness,"  which  passed  through  three  editions, 
and  was  reprinted  in  America.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
Mr.  T.  gave  to  the  public  a  Sermon  on  the  Errors,  Absurdities, 
and  Iniquities  of  Poperj ;  and  Bishop  Burnet  and  Bishop  Lloyd's 
Account  of  the  Pretender's  birth.  The  same  year  appeared, 
**  The  Dissenting  Gentleman's  Letters  in  answer  to  Mr.  White," 
a  work  which  shews  the  author  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  religious  liberty.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  the 
true  grounds  upon  which  true  Dissenters  justify  their  separation 
firom  the  Church  of  England,  should  consult^  this  admirable 
work.  Mr.  T.  next  published,  "  An  Essay  on  the  Character  of 
Charles  I."  In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  he  brings  forward 
the  testimony  of  Burnet,  Echard,  Clarendon,  Rapin,  and  Hume, 
to  prove  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  the  only  body  of  men 
in  the  kingdom  that  had  the  courage  to  oppose  and  protest 
against  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  King,  and  to  petition 
for  his  life  after  it  had  been  condemned ;  and  that  they  had  the 
principal  hand  in  restoring  his  son.  This  only  shews,  what  we 
have  too  many  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  Presbyterians  of 
that  period  had  very  contracted  notions  of  liberty,  and  often 
acted  in  the  passive-obedient  spirit  of  the  ancient  poet — 

"Though  kings  forget  to  govern  as  they  ought. 
Yet  subjects  must  obey  as  they  are  bound."  • 

The  next  event  in  Mr.  Towgood*s  life  was  his  removal  to 
Exeter,  in  1749.  He  now  published  two  pamphlets — « ITie 
Baptism  of  Infents  a  reasonable  service,"  and  "  Dipping  not 

*  The  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  his  tragedy  of  Gosbodnc,  first  acted  in  1561. 
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the  only  Scriptural  and  Primitive  Mode  of  Baptizing."  In 
1753,  he  waa  the  means  of  defeating  an  attempt  to  make  suh- 
scription  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  condition  of  receiving 
ordination  from  the  Exeter  Assembly.  In  1756,  a  Charge  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  his  Clergy,  led  him  to  publish  "Serious 
and  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Church  and 
Religion."  In  this  spirited  pamphlet,  he  reminds  the  Bishop 
that  among  the  causes  assigned  by  his  lordship  for  the  prevalence 
of  scepticism,  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  clergy  them- 
aelyes  solemnly  subscribe  to  articles  they  do  not  believe.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton  furnished  onr  author 
with  a  subject  for  a  sermon,  which  he  also  printed. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  establish  an  academical  institution 
at  Exeter,  the  necessity  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Towgood  was  unmediately  seen.  The  plan  was  carried  into 
effect  in  1760,  and  he  undertook  to  deliver  to  the  students 
critical  lectures  on  the  Scriptures.  This  he  continued  to  per- 
form till  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  in  1768.  He 
also  performed  all  his  pastoral  duties  tiU  1782,  when  he  re- 
igned his  charge,  having  laboured  in  the  ministry  more  than 
three-score  years.  On  his  retirement,  an  affectionate  and  res* 
pectful  address,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  silver  vase — ^with 
an  appropriate  inscription  —was  presented  to  him  by  the  united 
congregations.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  requested  to  allow 
some  of  his  discourses  to  be  published  at  their  expense.  This 
request  was  not  complied  with,  probably,  from  a  fear  that  at  his 
advanced  age  he  should  not  be  able  to  bestow  the  requisite 
labour  on  the  revimon  of  his  MSS.  He,  however,  pnbliriied 
an  address  to  the  two  congregations  on  "  The  Grounds  of  Faith 
in  Christians,*'  comprising  a  concise  view  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Towgood  lived  nine  years  after  his  pastoral  connexion 
had  ceased.  He  expired,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one, 
without  pain,  and  in  the  perfect  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties. The  description  of  his  character  will  be  best  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Manning ; — 
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It  was  net  cmty  his  abilities  and  ek>quence  as  a  preacher  which 
secured  him  the  respectful  attention  of  his  audience,  and  the  affection 
of  his  friends.  These  were  accompanied  by  an  amiable  temper  and 
exemplary  life.  His  natural  powers,  to  those  who  have  read  his  works 
or  attended  his  ministry,  must  ^pear  to  have  been  good,  but  his  moral 
character  was  truly  lovely.  His  discourses  were  the  transcript  of  his 
soul,  and  his  life  was  the  enforcement  of  his  sermons,  the  best  com- 
ment to  his  preaching ;  and  by  these  means  he  secured  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  his  hearers." 

'*  Mr.  Towgood's  public  services  were  assisted  by  private  devotions. 
He  never  entered  the  po^  without  first  addressing  himself  to  God 
ibr  a  blessing  in  his  retirements.  Private  prayer  was  always  the  first 
and  last  business  of  the  day,  and  it  was  by  these  exercises  he  furnished 
himself  with  spirit  and  resdution  to  go  through  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession :  this  delightfid  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  his  spirit, 
gave  animation  and  zeal  to  his  public  services,  and  rendered  them  a 

blessing  to  his  flock In  the  devotions  which  his  family  and 

friends  were  called  upon  to  share,  he  was  equally  constant  and 
regular." 

**  Though  Mr.  Towgood  was  thus  remarkably  devout,  there  was 
nodiing  formal,  austere,  or  forbidding  in  his  manners.  '  Sanctity  sat 
so  easily,  so  unaffectedly,  so  gracefully  upon  him,  that  in  him  we  beheld 
the  very  beauty  of  holiness.'  Strict,  regular,  and  exemplary  in  his  piety ; 
he  was  lively,  familiar,  and  condescending  in  company.  Cheerfully 
did  he  mix  with  his  fiunily  and  friends  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  and 
bore  his  part  in  conversation  with  all  the  good  natured  pleasantry  of 
a  virtuous  heart.  He  possessed  learning  without  the  pedantry  and 
pride  with  which  it  is  often  accompanied ;  and  his  attention  to  study 
never  indisposed  lum  to  those  smaller  attentions  by  which  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  mankind  are  greatly  conciliated." 

''  Mr.  Towgood  had  an  exquisite  relish  for  sodety,  and  was  himself 
a  most  entertiuning  companion.  His  mind  was  fhmished  with  an 
ample  store  of  knowledge,  not  only  in  matters  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession but  in  most  of  the  subjects  of  liberal  inquiry.  He  knew  the 
dvH  and  ecclesiastical  history,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  with 
an  exactness  very  surprising  in  a  man  so  conversant  in  deeper  studies. 
He  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  arts,  sciences,  and 
manufactures.  Of  these  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  many  in 
their  infiuicy  and  maturity ;  he  could  therefore  trace  them  from  their 
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onfim,  throofli  all  tkdr  tmvnb  improvemeBts,  iaterraplioiis,  and 


He  wM  wmtk  Migkted  wkk  fSkt  oompuy  of  his  brethren  in  the 
m  hamg  tkdr  seattBCBts,  and  oonunuiikating  his  own  on 
theological  taiijects,  especiaDr  Scriptme  kno^niedge  and  inquiry. 
FVom  the  fiimdly  manner  in  whidi  he  recehred  them,  and  his  exten- 
sire  corre^MMidence  with  them,  he  might  justly  haTe  been  called  the 
cement  of  lore  and  harmony,  in  the  friendly  associations  of  the  two 
Western  counties.  His  learning,  fnety,  sincerity,  experience,  and 
good  sense,  gave  him  an  authority  and  influence  among  his  brethren, 
whom  he  always  treated  widi  alTecticm  and  freedom,  and  from  whom 
he  always  found  the  returns  of  respect  and  esteem.  Many  occasions 
occurred  which  afforded  him  opportunities  of  exerting  thb  justly  ac- 
quired influence  in  dieddng  and  discountenancing  a  dirisive  spirit  in 
ministers  and  in  congregations.'' 

It  is  wdl  known,  that  in  bis  religious  opinions^  Mr.  Towgood 
was  an  Arian,  havings  in  early  life^  relinquished  the  generall j 
received  doctriae  of  the  Trinitj.  The  value  which  he  attached 
to  Christian  freedom  and  iutergitj  is  shewn  by  his  declaratiouy 
^  I  esteem  it  a  greater  honour  to  be  descended  from  these  noble 
confessors  (the  ejected  ministers),  than  to  have  had  a  coronet  or 
garter  in  the  line  of  mj  ancestrj.''  Equally  characteristio  oi 
his  charitable  spirit  are  his  remarks  on  the  arrangements  of 
Providence,  with  regard  to  differences  of  opinion. 

^  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  Heaven,  that  we  should  have 
all  seen  things  in  the  same  light,  they  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  revealed  with  such  clearness  and  precision,  as  that  no 
sincere  inquirer  could  possibly  have  mistaken  them ;  and  that 
no  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  followers  of  Christ  should 
ever  have  taken  jplace.  But  where  then  would  have  been  the 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  that  candour  and  condescension, 
that  meekness  and  self-conquest,  that  mutual  forbearance,  hu- 
mility and  charity,  which  are  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments, 
and  even  glories  of  the  Christian  character,  and  which  are  of 
infinitely  greater  value,  to  recommend  us  to  the  Divine  fevour, 
than  any  rightness  of  opinion,  and  any  orthodoxy  of  sentiment. 
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in  maajy  which  have  been  thought,  and  which  reallj  are,  great 
doctrines  of  revelation/' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without  expressing  a  hope  that 
some  of  my  readers  will  be  induced,  bj  the  extracts  I  have 
given,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Tow- 
good,  bj  Mr.  Manning, — "  whose  memorj  (to  use  the  last  words 
of  this  valuable  piece  of  biographj,)  will  ever  be  dear  to  me, 
and  to  all  who,  like  me,  have  derived  instruction  and  delight 
from  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversa- 
tion." 


Timothy  Kbnrigk  was  bom,  January  26th,  1759,  at 
Wjun  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Ruabon,  in  Denbighshire;  and 
received  his  grammar  learning  at  a  private  school  m  Wrexham. 
He  soon  discovered  a  predilection  for  the  Christian  ministry,  as 
exercised  among  Protestant  Dissenters;  an  office  which  had 
been  sustsdned  with  eminent  credit  and  usefulness  by  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  of  Wrexham. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  became  a  pupil  at  Daventry,  then 
onder  the  care  of  Dr.  Ashworth,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Robins.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  signal  reputation 
and  advantage ;  being  distiDguished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
temper,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  the  diligence  of  his  ap- 
plication, and  the  extent  and  solidity  of  his  attainments  From 
the  first  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  a  habit  of  devotion  with 
singular  assiduity,  making  himself  master  of  a  rich  variety  of 
scriptural  expressions  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  them  into 
his  prayers  in  the  &mily  and  in  public ; — a  practice  in  which  he 
was  remarked  for  considerable  propriety  of  selection. 

It  was  a  proof  of  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  acquire- 
ments and  virtues  that  he  was  chosen  an  assistant- tutor  in  the 
academy  before  he  had  completed  his  own  course  of  study,  and 
was  further  appointed  to  read  lectures,  during  one  year,  for  Mr. 
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Robins,  shord j  befcre  die  raignstioQ  of  that  grulfcwuB  On 
die  eleetkm  of  lifr.  BeUiam,  Mr.  Kenriok  eoMliBi'.d  bit  senri- 
cesy  first,  as  classical,  and  next,  as  mathsmatifal  tutor ;  and  bj 
panetnafitj,  xeal,  and  aeeiffaej,  united  witb  groat  finnseas  of 
purpose,  and  a  mild  and  bappj  manner  of  reproof  he  gvned,  in 
a  great  d^ree,  die  attacbment  of  bis  pQ{^.  Having,  however, 
the  stated  exercise  of  his  profiBssion  still  in  view,  he  was  soon 
called  to  anotho*  sphere  of  dntj. 

In  the  beginmng  of  the  jear  1784,  Mr.  Kenriek  was  invited 
to  succeed  Mr.  Towgood  at  Exeter.     In  the  sommer  of  the 
following  jear  he  was  ordained,  and  npon  this  occasion  he 
delivered  a  statement  of  his  religions  belief,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  far  from  being  directly  opposed  to  the  received  <qnnion. 
One  subject,  certain! j,  which  he  afterwards  viewed  in  a  differ- 
ent light,  was  the  propriety  oi  <Mdination  itself  as  it  is  nsoaUj 
observed  among  Dissenters.     Not  that  he  disapproved  of  a  reli- 
gionB  service  in  order  to  introduce  the  connexion  botw^oou  a 
pastor  and  his  flock ;  for  in  such  a  servioe  he  was  himself  to 
have  engaged  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  had  not  his  death  inter- 
vened.    He  was  persuaded,  however,  that  unsoriptural  senti- 
ments of  die  posidve  insHtudons  of  the  gospel,  are  oonsiderabljr 
promoted  bj  the  custom  of  ministers  not  being  pmmitted  to 
celebrate  baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper,  previously  to  die  cere- 
mony denominated  ordination.    On  quitting  the  academy,  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  &r  from  ceamng  to  be  a  student.    Much  as  his 
proficiency  surpassed  bis  years,  he  still  applied  himsdf  with  ex- 
traordinary diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
to  the  communication  of  it,  and  especially  to  that  of  thedogical 
knowledge.     Much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  preparing  his 
compositions  for  the  pulpit ;  much  in  discharging  die  lesser  duties 
of  the  pastoral  relation ;  and  it  was  also  his  otgect  to  in^^ase 
his  qualifications  for  two  highly  important  branches  of  service, 
the  exposition  of  die  Scriptures,  and  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young. 

He  now  entered  on  a  more  oritfcal  examination  of  the  New 
ament  in  the  original  langimge,  with  only  the  occasional 
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hdp  ot  some  of  the  best  oommeiLtatorB.    To  this  direction  of 
kis  studies  were  owing  the  expository  lectures  on  the  historical 
books  of  the  Christian  covenant  which  he  delivered  more  than 
onoe  to  his  congregation ;  and  to  this  he  was  indebted,  under 
Providence^  for  a  happy  change  in  his  sentiments  of  Christian 
doctrine.    Some  of  the  first  religious  impressions  on  his  mind 
were  accompanied  by  his  admission  of  the  tenets  inculcated  in 
the  iVssembly's  Catechism.    One  of  his  &vourite  books  in  early 
life  was  Dr.  Doddridge's  **  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul."     Tlus  treatise,  with  many  claims  on  approbation^  justly 
incurs  the  accusation  of  describing  religious  excellence  as  a  cer- 
tain train  and  state  of  the  affections,  rather  than  as  a  principle 
and  habit.     So  powerful  was  its  influence  on  Mr.  Kenrick, 
that,  agreeably  to  a  direction  contaiued  in  it,  he  drew  up  and 
subscribed  a  solemn  act  of  self-dedicaUcm  to  a  holy  life.     But, 
while  he  gave  this  proof  of  the  devout  and  serious  temper  by 
which  he  was  always  characterized,  his  feelings  were  overcast 
by  a  gloom  bordering  on  that  despair  which  Dr.  Priestley  like- 
wise experienced  in  his  youth,  and  which  proceeded  from  a 
similar  cause.    It  was  then  the  practice  of  Mr.  Kenrick  to 
regard  God  as  the  arbitrary  sovereign  of  the  human  race,  and 
not  as  their  gracious  Father ;  he  was  then  perplexed  as  to  the 
proper  object  of  his  worship,  and  had  a  constant  fear  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  by  present- 
ing his  addresses  to  ^noiher.    At  a  subsequent  period,  he  fire- 
quently  contrasted  with  gratitude  the  doubts  and  the  despond- 
ency of  hb  former  days,  ?dth  the  serenity  and  joy  arising  firom 
his  subsequent  belief.    At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Exeter, 
his  views  of  the  Trinity  were,  probably,  those  that  had  been 
taken  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  his  creed,  in  respect  to  other  arti- 
cles, approached  more  nearly  to  the  doctrines  of  Arminius, 
than  to  those  of  Calvin. 

In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  investigation,  he  gained  a 
persuasicm,  which  gradually  increased  in  strength,  that  Jesus, 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  is  neither  God  equal  with  the 
Father,  nor  a  pre-existent  and  superangelic  being,  but  simply  of 
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the  huuum  nee,  thoogli  hig^j  dktmgidslied  bj  the  Deity  be* 
yand  former  messraigen  and  prophets.  Hence  he  regarded  die 
doctrine  of  the  go^l  as  more  simple  indeed  than  he  had 
hitherto  considered  it^  bat,  at  the  same  time,  more  crediMe  and 
oseibl.  On  other  important  artides  in  dispute  among  the  ^o» 
feasors  of  Christianitj,  he  also  disclosed,  about  this  period,  a 
change  in  his  opinions.  In  these  pages,  howev^  it  is  the  less 
necessary  to  state  his  religions  sentiments  at  length,  as  thej  ut 
fnllj  represented  in  two  posthnmons  volumes  of  his  sermons, 
and  in  his  Elxposition  of  the  Historical  P^ffts  of  the  Christian 
Scriptorea.  To  conceal  or  disguise  his  views  of  Divine  tinth 
from  the  societies  whom  he  served  was  not  the  disposition  of 
Mr.  Kenrick.  If  to  some  persons  thej  were  obnoxioos,  and  if 
thej  were  unpopular  in  the  eves  of  others,  he  had  not  so 
learned  Christ  as  to  shrink,  on  these  accounts,  from  avowing 
them.  Eventually,  they  were  embraced  by  many  members  of 
his  flock. 

At  the  half-yearly  assembly  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  mi- 
nisters of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  at  Elxeter,  May  7,  1788,  Mr. 
Kenrick  delivered  a  discourse,  on  ^'  the  best  method  of  com- 
municating religious  knowledge  to  young  men,"  which  he  after- 
wards made  public.  Elarly  in  1792,  he  published  a  sermon 
which  had  been  delivered  on  the  preceding  5th  of  November, 
and  which  was  entitled,  '^  The  Spirit  of  Persecutors  Ex^nfdified; 
and  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  Uieir  descendants." 
This  subject  and  his  application  of  it  had  evidently  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  those  memorials  of  bigotry  and  intolerance 
which  he  had  recently  perceived  at  l^rmingham.  The  steady 
and  well-directed  zeal  of  Mr.  Kenrick  prompted  him,  in  the 
same  year,  to  devise  and  attempt  the  establishment  of  an  Uni- 
tarian Book  Society,  in  the  West  of  England,  upon  the  plan  of 
one  which  had  been  instituted  some  months  before  in  the  me* 
tropolis.  Convinced  of  the  desirableness  of  a  provincial  asso- 
ciation for  the  like  purposes,  he  exerted  himself  in  recommending 
it  to  his  friends,  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the  rules  of  it, 
drew  up  the  simple  and  perspicuous  statement  which  stands  at 
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the  head  of  them,  and,  to  his  deaths  discharged  the  q^ee  of  its 
seoretary  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  panctoaiitj.  On  the 
second  aniyersary  of  this  institution)  Sept.  3, 1793,  Mr.  Renrick 
delivered  a  sermon  at  Taunton,  whieh,  a  few  months  after« 
wards,  was  committed  to  the  press,  and  the  object  of  which  is 
to  shew  that  the  period  is  probably  arrived  for  the  revival  and 
difibsion  of  those  two  important  truths,  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Among  the  useful  publica- 
tions  circulated  by  the  Western  Unitarian  Society,  are  a  vol- 
ume of  prayers  for  families,  and  another,  of  prayers  for  indivi- 
duals :  both  these  works  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  partly 
from  printed  forms  already  in  existence,  and  partly  from  com- 
munications, in  manuscript  by  himself  and  several  of  his  friends. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  1795,  he  printed  '<  An  Address  to 
Young  Men,"  &e.,  which  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
m  the  first  volume  of  his  discourses. 

About  thb  time,  he  entertained  the  serious  wish  of  again 
undertaking  the  office  of  a  tutor.  To  instruct  the  yonng  was 
an  employment  congenial  to  his  mind,  and  his  delight  in  it, 
added  to  his  conviction  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  such  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion,  now  induced  him  to  pro- 
ject the  re-establishment  of  an  academical  institution  at  Exeter, 
principally  with  the  view  of  providing  for  a  succession  of  Dis- 
senting ministers.  In  the  summer  of  1799,  he  opened  his  house 
for  this  purpose ;  having  obtained  the  able  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Bretland  in  the  classical  and  mathematical  department.  Some 
of  his  students  were  designed  for  commercial  and  civil  life ;  and 
all  were  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Kenrick, 
in  whose  &mily  most  of  them  resided,  and  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived lectures  in  logic,  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
evidences,  doctrines,  and  history  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion. In  general,  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  pur- 
sued in  this  seminary  resembled  that  which  had  been  followed 
with  success  at  Daventry.  By  the  assistance  of  some  of  Mr. 
Kenrick's  friends,  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  of  others 
at  a  distance,  exhibitions  were  given  to  a  few  students  in  divini- 
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iy ;  and  to  the  same  libenditj  he  was  indebted  fur  a  smaU,  but 
elegant,  set  of  i^nloaophical  inBtmmentSy  and  lor  some  vahiaUe 
bocte,  in  addition  to  the  nae  of  an  excdlent  tibrary,  with  wfaldi 
he  was  obliginglj  accommodated  by  the  trostees  of  the  former 
academy  at  Exet^. 

Considerable  and  \'arion8  sacrifices  were  made  bj  Mr.  Kea^ 
rick,  with  a  view  to  the  effectual  discharge  of  the  duties  of  dris 
relation.  Nor  shonld  the  obligation  which  he  thna  conferred  on 
the  friends  of  learning,  religion,  and  free  inquiry,  be  lightly  esti- 
mated. Had  his  seminary  been  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  it  would,  probably,  have  attracted  greater  attention, 
and  been  more  extensively  advantageous.  Such,  however,  was 
the  reputation  of  its  tutors,  that  it  obtained  increasing  patronaga 
Mr.  Kenrick,  who  was  disinterestedly  concerned  to  provide  a 
succession  of  ministers  property  qualified  for  their  work,  and 
who  wished  to  see  others  feel  an  interest  in  the  support  of  theo- 
logical students  rather  than  of  an  academy,  had  the  satasftK^tion 
to  perceive  the  growing  credit  and  utility  of  his  undertaking :  he 
witnessed  with  delight  the  improvement  of  his  papils  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  had  Providence  laigthened  his  Kfii, 
the  academical  institution  at  Exeter,  humble  and  domestic  as  it 
was,  would  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred 
literature  and  truth,  liberty  and  virtue. 

A  short  time  before  his  own  seminary  was  set  on  foot,  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  been  strongly  invited  to  be  lecturer  in  divinity  and 
presiding  tutor  in  the  new  College  at  Manchester :  the  situation 
was  honourable  and  important ;  but  upon  mature  reflection,  he 
declined  the  offer  of  it,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  success  of  his 
labours,  in  the  joint  character  of  pastor  and  tutor,  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  likely  to  be  promoted  by  his  continuance  at  Elxeter. 
There,  among  friends  who  were  able  to  discern  his  worth,  and 
eager  to  acknowledge  it,  and  whose  attachment  to  him  was,  in 
the  highest  degree,  affectionate  and  respectful,  he  passed  the 
reminder  of  his  days.  This  happy  connexion  was,  alas !  too 
soon  to  be  dissolved.  In  the  summer  of  1804,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  Mends  in  Denlnghshire :  his  health  was  apparently  as  strong 
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as  ever,  and  his  eifmta  remarkabl/  oheerftd.  From  a  short  ex- 
cursioii  to  Chester  and  Liverpool,  he  retomed  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  to  Wrexham ;  and  during  his  walk,  on  Uie  same  evening, 
in  the  fields  surrounding  that  town,  he  was  observed  suddenly 
to  &1L  Medical  aid  was  instantly  procured :  hut  the  spark  of 
lilt  was  extinguished,  bejond  hope  of  its  revival  by  human 
akiil.  This  solemn  event  was  probablj  produced  bj  apoplexy, 
with  which  he  had  once  been  alarmingly  attacked  some  years 
before.  On  Sunday,  August  26,  he  was  interred,  among  his 
amcestors,  in  the  Dissanters'  burial-ground,  at  Wrexham. 

The  sensation  produced  in  his  fiunily  and  Mends  at  Elxeter, 
by  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  can  more  easily  be  conceived 
than  r^resented.  In  every  place,  indeed,  to  which  the  informa- 
tion was  conveyed,  it  excited  the  deepest  sorrow  of  those  who 
had  known  him :  but  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  most  lament- 
ed in  that  city  which  had  been  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours 
and  his  happiness,  and  ¥rhere  he  was  most  respected  and  belov- 
ed. After  a  smtable  interval,  the  coi^p^gation  manifested  their 
sense  of  the  instructioBS  of  their  late  pastor,  by  requesting  that 
Mrs.  Kenrick  would  allow  the  publication  of  Ins  Expositions  ci 
the  New  Testament,  and  also  two  volumes  of  his  sermons. 
They  justly  considered  that  they  could  not  erect  a  nobler  monu- 
ment to  his  memory ;  and  their  letter,  accompanying  the  resolu- 
tion which  contsdned  this  request,  is  highly  honourable  to  their 
principles  and  feelings. 

Mr.  Kenrick's  knowledge  was  various  and  well  digested. 
With  the  several  branches  of  theology  he  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, which  he  was  constantly  improvmg.  Nothing  so 
much  distinguished  him  from  the  bulk  of  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  from  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  as 
his  ardent  love  of  religious  truth.  To  discover  and  communicate 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  to  promote  their  efficacy 
upon  the  human  character,  were  purposes  for  which  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  ease,  neither  early  prepossessions,  nor  personal 
comforts  and  expectations.  A  sound  understanding  enabled 
him  to  form  a  satisfactory  and  mature  judgment  upon  points  of 
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tkeolQgieal  Apote;  bit  inqniriei  into  religioiis  sulijectB  were 
amed  am  m  tke  flpbit  of  refi^m ;  and  it  was  some  premiinptimi 
of  d»  tratk  of  the  dbctina  vUeh  he  leekmrij  enibrced,  that 
ther  were  ealvaeed  hr  a  penon  of  sodi  qnalificatioiis  and  ia 
•■ch  fin  ■■  itenrne  While  he  avowed  diem  with  Ibrtitiidey  he 
iacaleated  ^bem  ia  lore.  No  mam  was  leee  di]^K)8ed  to  censure 
othuB  for  wsD^  that  libertj  of  private  opimon  which  he  claimed 
aad  exercistd  hinu^;  bet  no  man  was  more  hostile  to  dia* 
honoarahle  ooDoeahaoit  aad  accommodation ;  no  one  was  more 
fittthlol  to  the  obfigatioDS  of  Christians  and  Protestants ;  and  be 
might  tralj  hare  said,  with  the  excdlent  Dr.  John  Jebb,  ^  It  is 
not  m J  natare  to  gire  wa j  to  eiq^edienej  at  the  expense  of  right. 
Moderation,  when  real,  I  honour :  bat  timiditj,  <^  craft,  imdsr 
that  appearance,  I  detest/' 

Hanj  of  vkj  readers  who  have  read  thos  modi  ooncemiog 
Mr.  Kenrick  will  desire  to  know  more.  I  regret  that  mj  timits 
will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  &an  refiM*  them  to  the  memoir  from 
wbidi  the  above  particolarB  have  been  taken.*  Tbejr  will  there 
find  not  onl jr  an  interesting  aceoont  d  his  talents  and  virtues, 
hot  vahial^  ilhistrations  of  them  in  extracts  finnn  his  instructive 
writings.  The  advantage  to  which  he  appears  as  a  scholar,  a 
tutor,  a  preacher,  and  a  pastor,  is  rendered  still  higher  bj  the 
engaging  description  of  bis  demeanour  in  private  life.  It  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  jear  1786,  he  married  Maiy,  cbnghter  (d  Mr. 
J<^  Wajmonth,  ci  Elxeter ;  by  this  lad/  he  had  six  chil^en, 
five  of  whom  survived,  bat  at  the  Inrth  of  the  last  he  lost  die 
mother.  Daring  the  jear  1794,  he  formed  an  onion  with  Eliza- 
beth, second  sister  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsfaam,  a  connexion 
which  folljr  oosored  to  his  promising  fiunilj  the  condnned  bene- 
fits of  maternal  tenderness  and  wisdcmL 


•  Prefixed  to  Mr.  KenridL's  Ezpodtioii  of  the  Historical  Writings  of  the 
New  Testament. 
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J08BPH  Brbtland  was  a  natiye  of  Exeter.  His  &ther,  a 
respectable  tradesman,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Somersetshire,  bj  whom  he  had  four  children.  Of  these,  three 
died  in  in&uoj^ ;  the  youngest,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  bom  on  the  22nd  Maj,  1742.  He  never  ceased,  during 
the  lives  of  his  parents,  to  manifest  the  strongest  sense  of  filial 
giatitiide  bj  a  most  dutiful  obedience,  and  an  anxious  solicitude 
to  contribute,  as  much  as  possible,  to  their  comfort.  His 
greatest  pleasure  appeared  to  consist  in  relating  anj  anecdotes 
respecting  them,  especiallj  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his 
friends  could  not  render  themselves  more  agreeable  than  bj 
inviting  him  to  recur  to  his  favourite  topic.  * 

At  the  usual  age  he  was  placed  as  a  day  scholar  at  the  Exeter 
Grammar  School,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son  and  his  assistants.  When  nearly  fifteen  he  was  removed 
firom  home  to  the  counting  house  of  Mr.  Mourgue,  a  respect- 
able merchant  in  this  city,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
twelve  months.  But  his  father,  observing  that  he  was  frequent- 
ly much  oppressed  with  a  dejection  of  spirits,  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  cause  and,  being  questioned  in  the  kindest  manner, 
he  at  length  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
this  employment,  having  formed  the  strongest  inclination  for  the 
ministry.  Finding,  after  further  inquiry,  that  this  was  his  de- 
cided choice,  his  &ther,  though  greatly  disappointed  at  having 
his  object  so  frustrated,  resolved  to  press  it  no  longer,  but  most 
indulgently  complied  with  his  son's  desire,  and  he  was  soon 
after  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  West,  then 
minister  of  the  Mint  congregation.  To  this  gentleman  he  con- 
mdered  himself  much  indebted,  and  under  his  tuition  the  progress 
he  made  was  rapid. 

In  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Bretland  went  to  board  at  Lympstone 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Hebrew  language,  and  pursuing 

*  This  account  is  abridged  from  a  memoir  prefixed  to  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  published  after  Bflr.  Bretland's  death,  in  which  is  also  a  list  of  Mr. 
Bretland's  works,  twent}'-two  in  number,  critical,  devotionali  and  practical. 
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his  mathematical  stndiesy  mider  the  Rev.  John  Tnmer.  This 
step  was  taken  preparatofj  to  his  entering  the  aoademj,  estab- 
lished in  1761,  in  this  city,  bj  that  gentleman  in  coojnnction 
with  Mr.  Micaijah  Towgood,  Mr.  Samnel  Merivale,  and  Mr. 
John  Ho^.  He  finished  his  course  of  studies  in  1766,  hatving 
obtained  from  his  tutors  the  fullest  testimonials  of  being  well 
qualified  to  engage  in  the  ministerial  profession :  indeed^  he  hud 
acquired  the  highest  esteem  and  approbation  by  the  aspidaoos 
attention  which  he  constantly  bestowed  on  his  studies,  and  the 
exemplary  regularity  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct.  His 
theological  tutor,  in  particular,  to  whose  memory  he  paid  an  do- 
quent  tribute  of  respect  in  one  of  his  printed  sermons,  always 
entertained  the  greatest  regard  for  him,  and  expresaed  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  talents  and  diaracter. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Bretland  became  the  minister  ci  the  Mint  con- 
gregation, which  situation  he  resigned  in  1772.     In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  opened  a  classical  school  at  Exeter,  and  many 
respectable  inhabitants  placed  their  sons  under  his  instruction. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  own  school,  he  had  kindly 
lent  his  assbtance  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Twiniug.    In  consequence 
of  Mr.  Towgood's  resignation  in  1782,  the  united  congregatiQB 
in  Exeter  resolved  to  invite  ministers  to  preach  as  candidates. 
Mr.  Bretland  was  applied  to,  but  declined.    In  1789,  he  was 
again  invited  to  the  Mint  Meeeting,  where  he  continued  minis- 
ter until  1793.    Hie  society  at  Greorge's  Meeting-house  then 
gave  Mr.  Bretland  an  invitation  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  Mr.  Tozer.    This  he  accepted,  and  he  re- 
mained in  that  connexion  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  retired  from  the  stated  duties  of  the  pulpit.    Those  who 
knew  him,  however,  were  &r  from  acquiescing  in  Ids  wirii  for 
retirement.    In  1798,  the  Trustees  of  the  New  College,  at  M&n- 
Chester,  applied  to  him  unanimously  to  become  the  theological 
Tutor,  but  without  success.    The  following  year,  a  society  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy  in  the  West 
of  Engluud  for  the  education  of  ministers,  and  he  then  con- 
Mouted  to  become  a  tutor.     This  institution  promised  to  be  of 
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extensive  osefbhiess ;  and  the  high  character  those  gentl^aien 
had  acqniredy  wonld,  prohably,  in  a  few  years,  have  greatlj  in- 
oreased  the  nomher  of  the  stadents^hnt  Providence  saw  fit  to  check 
its  snccessy  hy  the  unexpected  removal  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  the 
summer  of  1804.  The  committee  having  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  provide  a  smtable  snccessor,  resolved,  at  a  meeting  hdd  in 
FebroKryy  1806 — <<That  the  academj  shonld  cease  for  the 
preeefit  to  be  carried  on  in  Exeter."  At  the  same  meeting  the 
following  resolution  nnanimonslj  passed,  <<that  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bretland  be  requested  to  accept  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  the 
various  and  numerous  services  he  has  rendered  us,  both  as  an 
associate  and  tutor,  in  the  management  of  every  tlung  relating 
to  our  institution,  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  founded." 

The  following  sketch  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jervis,  appeared  in  the  Monthly  RepodtcHry  : 

1819,  July  8th.  Died  at  his  house  in  Exeter,  aged  77>  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Bretland.  He  was  a  native  of  that  ancient  city,  in  which  he 
spent  a  long-protracted  life  in  the  uniform  habits  of  literary  retire- 
ment. Purity  of  heart,  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, were  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  this  virtuous  man. 
Endowed  with  strong  intellectual  powers,  his  application  was  constant 
and  unremitting,  and  his  mental  attunments  proportionably  great. 
The  love  of  truth  might  justly  be  considered  as  his  ruling  passion ; 
while  his  calm  and  philosophic  mind  was  ever  assiduous  and  inde- 
fatigable in  the  pursuit  of  it.  His  religious  opinions,  which  were 
strictly  Unitarian,  were  the  result  of  candid,  free,  and  deliberate  in- 
quiry, adopted  upon  the  fullest  conviction,  and,  though  formed  at  an 
early  period,  they  were  established  and  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
reiection,  and  persevering  research  of  his  maturer  years.  In  morab, 
in  theology,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  biblical  criticism,  his  learning  was 
profound,  his  judgment  solid  and  acute,  and  his  integrity  inflexible 
and  unimpeached.  These  qualifications  and  endowments  are  sufii- 
ciently  evinced  by  the  few  productions  of  his  pen,  which  his  genuine 
modesty  and  humility  permitted  him  to  commit  to  the  press.  As  a 
preacher,  the  discourses  of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  divine  were 
marked  by  a  chaste  and  correct  style  of  composition,  and  a  rational, 
undissembled,  and  elevated  piety ;  while  they  were  addressed  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  in  a  simple  and  impressive  tone  of  delivery.^ 
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In  the  jear  1793,  he  married  Mias  Sardi  Moflhtt,  a  riatra  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moflhtt,  of  Malmebnrj.  Nine  jeaas  afterwaida 
he  sustained  the  aeyere  and  irreparable  a£3iction  of  her  dead^ 
occasioned  bj  a  ]aag  and  most  distreenng  oonsunptive  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Manning  condooted  the  service  at  the  Inneral  of  hia  vene^ 
rable  feUow-labom-er ;  and  Mr.  Hincks  soon  aftervards  paid  a 
snitable  tribute  to  his  memorj  in  a  sermon  preached  by  bia  at 
George's  meeting,  concluding  with  these  words ; 

^  In  the  state  of  weakness  to  which  he  was  at  last  reduced,  our  friend's 
longer  continuance  in  this  scene  of  things  could  hardly  have  been  ear- 
nestly wished.  Those  who  loved  and  respected  him  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  his  gentle  decline  was  unattended  by  much  bodily  suffer- 
ing»  and  by  him  was  calmly  watched  and  patiently  endured,  in  the  full 
confidence  of  Christian  faith  and  hope.  They  had  the  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve, diat  idiilst  the  infirmities  of  age  unnenred  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  instruct  and  delight  others, 
they  could  in  no  degree  affect  that  habitual  and  cheerful  piety  which 
had  long  become  a  part  of  his  feeling  and  habits, — and  they  had  the 
last  soothing  pleasure  of  knowing,  that  the  moment  which  mortals 
dread,  the  moment  which  connects  time  with  eternity,  was  to  him 
tranquil  and  peaceful ; — ^without  a  struggle, — almost  without  a  sigh  he 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  death,  where  he  will  leave  all  weakness  and  im- 
perfection to  rise  in  immortality,  in  glory,  and  in  power.'' 


The  Rev.  James  Manning  was  bom  at  Northampton,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1754.  His  parents  were  highlj  respectable 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  and  members  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  con- 
gregation. He  was  favoured  by  Providence,  from  his  birth, 
with  that  greatest  of  all  earthlj  blessings, — ^if  altogether  earthly 
it  is  to  be  called, — a  wise,  virtuous,  and  prudent  mother.  Of 
his  father  he  spoke  as  being  uniformly  just  and  kind, — ^but  over 
indulgent  in  the  treatment  of  his  children. 

Mr.  Manning  received  the  rudiments  of  school  education 
under  several  Dissenting  ministers  of  his  native  town,  first. 
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under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland ;  afterwards,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hextal ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
hare  been  particnlarlj  fortnnate  in  his  earliest  tutors.  In  }7G2, 
when  he  was  but  eight  jears  of  age,  his  &ther  died,  having  had 
seven  other  children,  all  of  whom  had  died  from  constitutional 
weakness  in  their  in&ncy.  This  circumstance  is  worthj  of 
notice,  because  Mr.  Manning  himself  was  remarkable  through- 
out his  protracted  Ufe,  for  the  most  uninterrupted  health  and 
almost  unbroken  strength,  which  he  ascribed  to  his  having  been, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  other  children,  and  his  own 
weakness  as  an  in£uit,  placed  with  one  of  his  Other's  tenants  in 
the  country,  to  be  brought  up  in  their  rustic  vraj,  feeding  on  simple 
diet  and  wholesome  air.  Six  jears  after  his  Other's  death,  Mr. 
Manning's  mother  married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Merivale,  then 
Divinitj  Tutor  of  the  Dissenting  Aoademj,  at  Exeter.  This 
was  a  happj  event  for  the  surviving  son.  It  gave  him,  at  the 
period  of  his  life  when  he  most  needed  it,  that  sort  of  counsel 
and  guidance  which  even  his  mother  might  not  have  been  able 
to  give  him.  Mr.  Merivale  seems  alwajs  to  have  behaved 
towards  his  step-son  in  the  kindest  manner.  From  this  time, 
it  is  probable,  it  was  the  joint  wish  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merivale 
that  he  should  be  brought  up  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Being 
jet  too  joung  to  enter  the  academy,  he  was 'placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kiddel,  of  Tiverton,  having  for  his  school- 
feUow  Mr.  Merivale's  own  son.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  entered  as  a  Divinity  student  in  the  Exeter  Academy, 
where  he  remained  till  the  final  breaking  up  of  that  instituticm, 
about  four  years  after  his  admisBion.  He  was  then  removed  to 
Hoxton,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Rees,  Savage,  and 
Kippb. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Manning,  having  finished  his  academical  pur- 
salts,  repaired  to  fixeter.  Mr.  Merivale  having  died  a  short 
time  before,  he  was  almost  immediately  engaged  to  succeed 
him,  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Thorverton.  But,  in  less 
than  a  year,  he  accepted  an  invitation  firom  the  united  congrega- 
tions at  George's  Meeting,  to  assist  Mr.  Stephen  Towgood.    In 
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the  conrie  of  die  next  jeer  dds  gentleman  died^  and  Mr.  Maa^ 
ning  was  onanimonslj  elected  his  enccesaor.  Not  manj  months 
after  Ins  election,  he  was  solemnlj  ordained.  There  were  pre- 
sent abont  thirty  mimsteTs  ;  those  ^o  officiated  were  Mr.  M. 
Towgoody  Mr.  Manning's  co-pastor ;  Mr.  Tozer^  then  the  pastor 
of  another  sooietj  in  Exeter,  hut  afterwards  one  of  the  mimsteis 
of  GTeorge's  Meeting ;  Dr.  Harris,  of  London ;  and  ^  Hmay 
Trelawnj,  of  Cornwall.  About  the  same  period,  Mr.  Maanang 
was  nnited  to  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Oke,  Esq., 
<^  Pinney.  Tins  verj  amiable  lady  died  in  less  than  two  jeacs 
after  her  marriage,  leaving  one  son,  the  present  William  Oke 
Blanningy  Esq.,  of  London.  He  was  again  married,  in  the  jear 
1780,  to  the  daughter  of  John  Edje,  Esq.,  of  BmtxA. 

Mr.  Manning  always  testified  that  this  connexion  had  been 
to  him  a  source  of  unmingled  benefit,  and  of  the  purest  eartUy 
hi^piness;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  visit  him  in  his  domestic 
circle^  without  observiog  that  few  men  ever  found  greater  plea- 
sure and  satis&ction  in  the  bosom  of  their  &milies.  Tb»  firuito 
of  his  second  marriage  were  three  children,  who  all  survived 
him ;  James  Manning,  Esq.,  Barister-at-Law ;  John  Ed^  Man- 
ning, Elsq.,  Registrar  of  the  Colonj  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  a 
truly  beloved  daughter,  whose  affectionate  and  exmnplarj  atten- 
tions to  him  ceased  onlj  with  his  latest  breath.  In  the  long 
course  of  his  public  ministrj,  Mr.  Manning  had  manj  colleagues; 
towards  all  he  behaved  with  uniform  candour  and  kindness ;  but 
with  some,  especiallj  with  Dr.  Carpenter,  he  lived  (m  terms  of 
the  most  perfect  frienddiip,  and  true  Christian  affection. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  saj  a  few  words  on  the  sul^ect  of  his 
character.  Hiough  possessed  of  a  sound,  strong  understanding, 
and  good  talents,  he  was  one  of  those  men,  (perhi^  the  happi- 
est class  in  the  world,)  in  whom  the  moral  qualities  are  more  con- 
spiouous  than  the  intellectual.  His  temper  was  admiraUe, 
mild  and  patient,  serene  and  cheerful,  to  a  verj  remarkaUe 
degree.  There  was  usuallj  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  and 
it  was  fiuthfuUj  indicative  of  the  spirit  within.  His  very  voice 
and  step  were  c^aracterisic  of  his  dispositions.     If  you  met  him 
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he  generally  looked  aa  if  he  were  going  about  doiag  some  good ; 
and  so  he  was.  It  was  one  of  hia  most  ftivourite  oeoopations 
to  pay  visits  of  charitj  and  consolation  to  the  poor  and  sick, 
and  of  kind  civilitj  to  his  firiends.  He  was  peenliarlj  earnest 
and  aetive  in  his  personal  atttentiona  to  all  the  charitable  and 
benerdent  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected.  His 
repotation  was  deservedly  high  in  the  citj  of  Exeter,  and  the 
oountj  of  Devon,  amongst  all  ranks  and  denominations  of 
people,  for  the  services  which  he  was  alwajrs  so  willing  and  able 
to  render  to  undertakings  of  puUic  utility.  In  1798,  in  con- 
jimction  with  ^ahop  Boiler,  Lord  RoUe,  and  other  influeadal 
persons,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  estaUirimient  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Exeter,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  efikient  governors.  He  was 
also  dbosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  be  one  of  &e  corpcvate 
guardians  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  frequently  he 
acccHnpanied  the  discharge  of  his  oflBcial  duties  with  acts  of  pri- 
vate diarity.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  vice-presidei^  and 
visiters  of  the  Devcm  County  Hospital,  where  he  found  another 
6M  for  the  halntual  exercise  of  his  kind  and  benevolent  feel- 

inge. 

In  his  public  services,  as  a  Christian  teacher,  Mr.  Manning 
was  eminently  suceessfuL  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  espe- 
cially, he  was  greatly  admired  and  approved  as  a  preacher ;  and 
to  the  iMt  he  nev«r  iiedled,  not  merely  to  instruct,  but  to  interest 
and  impress  his  hearers.  He  was  in  sentiment  an  Arian,  but 
aeldcMn  entered  upon  his  peculiarities  of  (pinion  in  this  respect ; 
when  he  did  so,  however,  he  was  open  and  manly  in  his  state- 
ment, and  earnest  in  the  defence  of  his  views.  On  these  points 
he  diffored  from  all  his  collaagues  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nek,  and  from  a  great  majority  of  his  congregation.  But  this 
dreumsteuce  produced  no  unpleasantness:  he  was  too  en- 
lightened and  charitable  to  think  lightly  of  others  for  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  and  he  was  himself  too  highly  respected  for  his 
many  excellent  qualities,  for  others  to  think  lightly  of  him.  His 
devotional  exercises  in  the  public  sanctuary  were  singularly 
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fervent  and  a&etmg.  It  ww  die  halt  of  the  hearo^  if  he  did 
not  ahrmjTB  cany  dior  hearts  with  him  to  the  thnme  of  grace. 
Religioii  was  deeplj  seated  in  his  own  soul,  and  its  insfHrations 
flowed  Tidd J  from  his  Hps^ 

It  has  heen  ahead j  observed  tiiat  his  health  and  strength 
were  verj  remartaMe.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  had  never 
been  confined  to  his  bed  or  kept  from  his  pulpit  bj  ilhiess. 
But  about  this  time  he  began  to  feel  periodical  attacks  of 
fiaixboBa,  a  common  indication  of  a^^iToaching  decaj  in  old 
persons.  Tlumgh  not  alarming  at  first  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Manning;  thej  gradoall j  increased  in  severity,  and  finally  termi- 
nated his  life  on  the  10th  of  September,  1831.  He  preached 
however,  and  administo^  ihe  Lord's  sapper,  on  the  first  Son- 
da  v  of  the  preceding  month ;  thongh  his  evident  feebleness  on  that 
occasion  too  clearly  revealed  the  painfiil  truth  to  his  fiiends. 
He  never  preached  again,  bnt  attended  the  chapel  for  the  two 
following  Sundays ;  after  which  he  became  rapidly  worse.  His 
end  was  peaoefiil  and  edifying.  All  his  children,  except  Mr. 
J<^  Manning,  of  New  Soath  Wales,  were  around  him,  and, 
togeUier  with  his  hoosdiold,  received  his  pious  and  affectionate 
blesGong.  His  memory  is  dear  to  alL  May  his  example  be 
followed  by  all. 

A  diort  time  before  his  death,  the  congr^aticm  cheered  and 
gratified  Mr.  Manning  by  presenting  him  with  a  h»idsome 
silver  vase  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  guineas.  It 
had  this  inscription : — ^^  To  the  Rev.  James  Manning,  this  vase 
is  presented,  by  the  united  congregations  of  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers assembling  at  George's  Meeting,  Elxeter,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  that  place,  fx 
more  than  fifty-three  years." 

Mr.  Manning  published  eight  angle  sermons,  and  other 
pamphlets  on  religious  subjects,  besides  a  life  of  Mr.  Towgood, 
and  Exercises  of  Piety,  translated  firom  ZoUikofer.  For  a  list 
of  his  works  see  Unitarian  Chronicle,  Vol.  i.  p.  15,  from  whidi 
this  sketch  is  taken. 


CREDITON. 


Crbditon,  often  pronounced  Kirton,  is  an  ancient  and  populous 
town,  situated  near  the  rirer  Greedy,  between  two  hills ;  one  of  which 
rises  with  a  gradual  elevation  towards  the  north,  while  the  other  to  the 
south,  having  a  more  quick  ascent,  overlooks  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
This  town  consists  of  two  parts,  respectively  denominated  the  East  and 
the  West  Town ;  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly  of  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
having  been  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  fire,  in  l/'iB.  A  second  fire,  in 
1769,  consumed  many  of  the  new  builcGngs  that  had  been  erected  on 
the  sites  of  those  before  burnt. 

Crediton  was  probably  a  place  of  considerable  consequence  in  the 
Saxon  times,  as  no  fewer  than  twelve  Bishops  had  their  seat  here, 
between  the  years  924  and  1049,  when  the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter. 
The  old  Church  or  Cathedral  was,  according  to  Leland,  situated  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  houses  on  one  side  of  the  present  burial-groimd ; 
but  not  any  part  of  it  remains.  After  the  removal  of  the  see,  there 
continued  in  it  a  Chapter,  under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  patron- 
age of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter. — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 

This  town  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Devonshire,  about  eight  miles 
north-west  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  upon  a  fine  red  gravelly  soil,  and  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  east  to  west.  The  tor  is  most 
salubrious. — ^Polwhelb. 

Population  in  1811,-61785  in  1821,-6515;  in  1831,-6922. 
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Although  the  glory  of  episcopacy  had  passed 
from  Crediton  long  before  the  year  1662,  the  Na- 
tional Church  then  possessed  great  influence  among 
the  inhabitants.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  circiunstance  that  the  election  of  its  minis- 
ters, as  well  as  the  collection  and  appropriation  of 
its  revenues,  was  more  popular  than  usual.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  charter  was  granted 
of  all  the  "  tythes,  oblations,  and  obyentions,"  unto 
twelve  governors  and  their  successors,  on  certain 
considerations  therein  named.  Besides  other  privi- 
ties, these  governors,  says  Polwhele,  have  power 
to  elect  a  vicar  to  the  parish  church  of  Crediton, 
who  has  the  benefit  of  a  parsonage-house,  garden 
and  field,  and  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year ;  ^  also  an  assistant  to  the  vicar,  with  a  salary  of 
eighty  pounds  a  year.  The  same  officers  are  entitled 
to  compound  for  the  tyUies,  or  take  them  in  kind  as 
they  think  proper ;  and  if  any  money  remain,  after 
the  payment  of  the  aforesaid  salaries,  they  are 
required  to  divide  it  among  the  poor. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
vicar  of  Crediton  was  one  of  those  who  remained 

*  Since  considerably  increased. 
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in  the  Church  of  England.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  a  Nonconformist  congregation  was  formed 
here,  imder  the  care  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
ejected  ministers.  Mr.  John  Pope  preached  in  this 
parish  some  time  after  he  had  been  silenced  else- 
where ;  and  when  James  the  Second  gave  liberty  to 
the  Dissenters,  he  became  the  fixed  pastor  of  a 
Presbjrterian  congregation  at  Crediton.  In  1688 
he  removed  to  Exeter,  where  he  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  ^  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Pope's  successor 
was  Mr.  Carel,  who,  it  is  said,  after  long  preaching 
about  the  country,  fixed  at  Crediton.  f  The  next 
name  is  Mr.  Eveliegh,  who  was  ordained  here  in 
1702,  and  remained  the  pastor  of  the  congregation 
until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Peirce's  oppo- 
nents, and  published  several  pamphlets  in  the  con- 
troversy of  that  period,  particularly  one  entitled 
"The  Church's  Rock."$ 

The  present  meeting-house  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Eveliegh. 
The  vestry  was  added  in  1741,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  chapel  had  then  been  erected  about 
twenty  years.  One,  if  not  two  Nonconformist 
chapels,  of  greater  antiquity,  are  supposed  to  have 
existed ;  but  no  traces  of  any  kind  remain.  This 
building  measures  forty-three  feet,  in  the  line  of 
entrance  to  the  pulpit,  and  fifty-seven  in  the  other 
direction.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  groimd 
called  Bowden  Hill,  a  name  by  which  it  is  often 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  425.  t  Ibid,  p.  424. 

J  Eng.  Prcsb.,  p.  149. 
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called ;  this  hill  is  between  the  east  and  west  towns 
of  Crediton.  Externally,  the  chapel  has  a  very 
simple  and  venerable  appearance,  especially  in 
summer,  when  partially  seen  through  the  trees. 
There  is  no  regular  burial-ground  attached  to  it, 
though  the  remains  of  some  children  have  been 
deposited  near. 

Mr.  Eveliegh  died  in  1736.  We  have  the  names 
of  two  ministers  who  were  probably  his  assistants. 
Mr.  Peter  Jillard  was  at  Crediton  a  few  years  from 
1724,  when  he  was  ordained;  he  was  afterwards  at 
Exeter,  Bideford,  Tavistock,  and  Bristol.*  The 
other  minister  was  Mr.  Roger  Flexman,f  who 
came  to  Crediton  in  1731,  and  remained  till  Mr. 
Eveliegh's  death.  Mr.  Jillard  and  Mr.  Flexman 
prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  Micaijah  Towgood,  who 
removed  from  Moreton  in  the  beginning  of  1737. 
It  was  while  Mr.  Towgood  was  at  Crediton  that  he 
published  his  most  celebrated  works.  Although  he 
pursued  those  pastoral  plans  which  rendered  his 
ministry  so  useful  at  Moreton,  he  found  time  for 
enlightening  the  world  as  to  the  great  principles  of 
religious  liberty.  He  published  in  1737,  "High- 
flown  Episcopal  and  Priestly  Claims  Examined"; 
in  1739,  "  The  Dissenter  s  Apology,"  being  a  reply 
to  Dr.  Warren;   in  1741,  "Spanish   Cruelty  and 


*  Eng.  Presb.,  p.  146. 

t  I  fiod  it  is  uot  quite  dev  that  Mr.  Flexman  was  settled  at  Crediton 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Eveliegh.  The  writer  of  the  historical  papers  in  the 
English  Presbyterian,  states  that  Mr.  Flexman  removed  from  Modbury  to 
Bow.  In  the  same  papei*s,  however,  is  an  amusing  anecdote  relating  to  his 
desire  to  be  chosen  at  Crediton. — Eng.  Presb.,  p.  155. 
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Injustice/'  a  plea  for  a  war  with  Spain;  in  1742, 
"Recovery  from  Sickness,"  a  present  to  those  of  his 
congregation  who  had  been  raised  from  dangerous 
disorders ;  in  1745,  a  serm(m  on  the  absurdities  of 
Popeiy,  in  reference  to  the  Pretender's  invasion ;  in 
the  same  year,  "The  Dissenting  Gentleman's  Letters 
in  answer  to  Mr.  White";  and  lastly,  in  one  small 
octavo  volume,  "An  Essay  on  the  Character  of 
Charles  the  First."  Nor,  while  his  pen  was  en- 
gaged in  these  rapid  and  various  labours,  all  accom- 
plished during  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  did 
he  neglect  the  interests  of  the  people  committed  to 
his  charge.  In  1743,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  literary  exertions,  occurred  that  dreadful  fire 
which  deprived  four  hundred  and  fifty  families  of 
their  dwellings,  and  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  <£40,000.  Immediately  the  house  and 
the  purse  of  Mr.  Towgood  were  opened  for  the  suf- 
ferers ;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  solicited  subscriptions  and 
obtained  a  very  large  sum  for  their  relief.  On  the 
following  Sunday  he  preached,  in  reference  to  this 
calamity,  an  affecting  sermon,  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  * 

Mr.  Towgood  removed  to  Exeter,  in  1749,  and 
was  succeeded  at  Crediton  by  Mr.  Berry,  who  was 
the  pastor  of  the  congregation  thirty-one  years. 
The  next  minister  was  Mr.  Hogg,  who  previously 
officiated  at  Sidmouth.  In  1785,  he  was  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hort,  whose  ministry  here  lasted  four 

*  Manning's  life  of  Towgood,  p.  22. 
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years.    Mr.  Thomas  Beynell  then  came,  and  remain- 
ed with  the  soci^  till  1797.     It  has  since  been 
served  by  Mr.  Hoh,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Davies,  Mr.  Jdm   Lewis,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Lewis 
Lewis,  Mr.  6.  P.  Hinton,  and  Mr.  Johns.     Of  Mr. 
HoH  a  memoir  has  been  given  in  connexicm  with 
Cirencester.     Mr.    Davies    removed   to  Taunton, 
where  he  officiated  as  minister,  and  conducted  a 
highly  respectiable  school  many  years ;  he  has  now 
relinquished  both   offices,   and   lives   in   London. 
Mr.  Watts  has  lived  at  Frome  many  years ;  in  1802» 
he  edited  Dr.  Isaac  Watts's  "Faithful  Enquiry  after 
the  Ancient  and  Original  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.**    Mr.  licwis 
Lewis  removed  to  Dorchester,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Hinton 
to  Marshfield.     To  Mr.  Johns,  the  present  minister, 
the  public  are  indebted  for  several  single  sermons, 
and  several  volumes  of  poems.     Not  a  few  of  these 
elegant   productions  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
deaths  of  members  of  his  congregation. 

Until  1757,  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was 
the  only  one  in  Crediton;  in  that  year  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  was  formed;  in  1809,  the 
Wesleyan ;  and  in  1816,  the  Baptist.  In  the  more 
ancient  but  less  populous  house  of  prayer,  Arian 
and  Unitarian  sentiments  have  been  inculcated  at 
least  a  century. 

The  congregational  institutions  are  a  Sunday- 
school,  a  vestry  library,  and  a  fellowship  fund. 
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itUnfsitnf^ 

John  Pope 1668—1688. 

ROBBRT  Carbl 1688 — 1702. 

JOSIAH  EVBLIEQH 1702—1736. 

Pbtbb  Jillard 1724 — 1727. 

RooBR  Flexman 1731—1736. 

MiCAiJAH  TowoooD 1737—1749. 

John  Berry 1751—1782. 

John  Hooo 1782—1785. 

William  Jillard  Hort 1785 — 1789. 

Thomas  Reynbll 1791—1797. 

Jambs  Holt 1799—1804- 

John  Edwards 1806—1808. 

Henry  Daviss/LL.  D 1808—1810. 

John  Lewis 1810—1810. 

Gabriel  Watts 1812—1812. 

Lewis  Lewis 1814-1817. 

George  Pullin  Hinton 1817 — 1820. 

John  Johns 1821. 


The  Rev.  THOMAS  Reynell  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Reynell,  first  of  Plymouth  and  afterwards  of  Thorverton. 
He  received  his  early  education  from  his  great  nncle,  the  Rev. 
John  Rejnell,  of  Totness,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge. 
In  1784  he  removed  to  Daventrj,  where  his  abilities  and  moral 
excellence  obtained  for  him  much  respect.  At  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  he  officiated  some  time  at  Crediton ;  his  talents  as 
a  preacher  were  held  in  high  estimation ;  but  the  state  of  his 
health,  combined  with  other  circumstances,  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish the  exercise  of  his  profession.  After  a  short  residence  in 
the  Peninsula,  he  settled  in  London,  and  there  spent  nearly  the 
latter  half  of  his  life. 
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Mr.  Rejnell  was  possessed  of  uo  ordinary  talents ;  bnt,  like 
many  other  men,  whose  merit  is  conspicuous  to  every  one  but 
themselves,  he  courted  retirement,  not  because  he  was  indolent, 
or  indifferent  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  but  because  of 
his  extreme  modesty,  which  made  him  too  diffident  of  his  own 
powers.  Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  him,  could  not 
&il  to  be  impressed  by  the  excellence  of  lus  mind,  heart,  and 
conduct 

In  1792  Mr.  Reynell  published,  anonymously,  some  Obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Manning's  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Mr.  Towgood.  He  also  published,  by  request,  a  sermon 
preached  at  Elxeter,  before  the  Western  Unitarian  Society, 
in  1794.  These  productions  gave  sufficient  proof  of  his 
ability,  and  afforded  the  promise  of  still  greater  things — a 
promise  which  wt)uld,  doubtless,  have  been  more  fully  realized, 
had  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  afterwards  placed  been 
mon  fikvourable  to  the  exercise  and  development  of  his  talents. 
Though  he  lived  little  in  the  world,  he  nevertheless  ei^oyed  the 
society  of  a  few  congenial  literary  Mends  who  duly  appreciated 
his  worth;  and  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
literary  undertakings,  the  firuits  of  which  adorn  the  pages  of 
several  anonymous  publicadons. 

Mr.  Reynell  was  never  married,  but  for  his  kindred  he  ever 
retained  the  warmest  r^ard.  He  died  in  London,  Dec.  19tli, 
1831,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.* 

•  Mon.  Repo0.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  v.  p.  142. 
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''A  TOWN  in  Deyonshire,  with  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth  and  yam.  It  has  the  vestiges  of  two  castles, 
or  forts,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  a  Druidical  temple  and  a  cromlech.'' — 
Brookb. 

''The  town  of  Moreton-hampstead,  about  thirteen  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Exeter,  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a 
vale ;  which,  though  not  so  rich  as  the  vales  to  the  east  of  the  county, 
yet  bears  similar  marks  of  cultivation." 

"It  is  remarkable,  that  thb  town  is  neariy  equi-distant  from  six 
other  towns — Okehampton,  Exeter,  Crediton,  Newton,  Ashburton, 
Ohudleigh.  And  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  about  four  miles  round  the 
town,  would  run  through  fourteen  parishes." — ^Polwhblb. 

Population  in  1811,— 1653;  in  1821,--1932;  in  1831,-1864. 


GENERAL  BAPTIST  AND  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHAPELS. 

In  this  town  there  is  a  chapel  of  each  of  these 
denominations.  A  few  years  since,  the  two  societies 
united  and  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  one 
minister.  From  that  time  it  has  been  their  custom 
to  meet  at  the  Baptist  place  of  worship  on  one  part 
of  the  Sunday,  and  at  the  Presbyterian  on  the 
other. 


THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Neither  the  age  nor  the  origin  of  this  church  can 
be  exactly  ascertained.  No  document  relating  to 
its  early  history  has  been  preserved,  and  little  infor- 
mation can  be  gleaned  from  published  works.  Tra- 
ditionary accounts  there  are  several ;  and  these  have 
stimidated  a  few  lovers  of  such  lore  to  search  for 
authentic  records;  but  their  labours  have  been  in 
vain.  All,  therefore,  that  we  can  do,  with  regard 
to  the  commencement  of  the  society,  is  to  shew  that 
those  accounts  are  supported  by  general  historical 
facts. 

The  present  members  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
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Moreton  have  heard  from  their  ancestors,  that  it  is 
very  ancient,  that  it  once  suffered  dreadful  perse- 
cutions, and  that  it  never  adopted  Trinitarianism. 
Concerning  the  first  point,  Crosby  has  shewn  *  that 
many  impugners  of  infant  baptism  were  scattered 
over  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.   These  persons,  though  maintaining  several 
noxious  opinions  which  have  long  been  unknown 
among  the  Baptists,  were  probably  the  foimders  of 
the  sect  in  England.     Burnet  thus  bears  similar 
testimony:  "At  this  time  (1547)  there  were  many 
Anabaptists  in  several  parts  of  England;  they  were, 
generally,    Germans,   whom  the   Revolutions  had 
forced  to  change  their  seats."    In  1608,  a  writer 
called  Enoch  Clapham  published  a  work,  from  which 
it  appears  there  were  then  many  Baptists  in  this 
country,  that  they  complained  of  the  application  of 
the  term  Anabaptists  to  them,  as  an  unjust  term  of 
reproach,  and  that  they  were  distinguished  by  in- 
sisting on  the  validity  of  Adult  Baptism,  in  opposi- 
to  the  Baptism  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Puritans,  f    Neal,  who  was  far  from  being  partial 
to  their  cause,  admits  that,  in  1644,  they  "  made  a 
considerable  figure,  and  spread  themselves  into  se- 
parate congregations." J    "So  wonderfully  (he  adds) 
did  this  opinion  (the  necessity  of '  dipping  )  prevail, 
that  there  were  no  less  than  forty-seven  congrega- 
tions in  the  country,  and  seven  in  London,  who 


•  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists,  VoL  i. 

t  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  Vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

t  Quoted  by  Crosby,  VoL  i.  p.  88. 
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published  a  confessioii  of  their  faith."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Moreton  church  was  one  of  these. 
That  there  were  Baptists  in  this  part  of  the  king^ 
dom,  appears  from  ''  the  confession  of  foith  by  the 
churches  in  Somerset  and  the  counties  a^^acent^*^ 
The  inference  is  also  strengthened  by  the  circiim* 
stance  that  many  of  the  early  English  Baptists, 
c<»ning  from  the  Low  Countries,  followed  the 
woollen  trade,  for  which  this  town  was  long  noted. 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Honiton 
congregation,  that  Mr.  Jerom  Maynard,  its  zealous 
founder,  went  to  Moreton  to  learn  that  trade,  pro- 
bably in  the  year  1G90,  and,  during  his  appren- 
ticeship, was  connected  with   a  General  Baptist 

Socirty. 

There  is  also  a  tradition  that  the  Baptists  at 
Moreton  once  suffered  dreadful  persecution.  If 
they  did  not  they  escaped  the  fate  of  their  brethren, 
and  the  founders  of  their  churches  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Gx)vemment,  drawing  no 
distinction  between  the  harmless  religionists  who 
fled  to  this  coimtry  for  protection  and  the  dan- 
gerous fanatics  of  the  same  name  in  HoUand,  per- 
secuted the  former  without  mercy.  In  1535,  four- 
teen Hollanders,  several  if  not  all  of  whom  were 
stigmatized  as  Anabaptists,  on  account  of  their 
"  heresies,"  were  burnt  by  pairs,  in  various  places ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  those  heresies 
were  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
were  then  becoming  known,  in  consequence  of  the 

•  Crosby,  Vol.  i. ;  Appendix,  p.  27. 
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Refbrmation^  followed  by  the  pious  efforts  of  Tindale 
and  Coverdale.  Fuller  says  "that,  in  1538,  a  match 
being  made  between  King  Henry  and  the  Lady 
Anne  of  Cleve,  Dutchmen  flocked  faster  than  usual 
into  England,  and  soon  after  began  to  broach  their 
starange  opinions,  being  branded  with  the  general 
name  of  Anabaptists."* — "I  read  (he  continues)  that 
four  of  them,  three  men  and  one  woman,  all  Dutch, 
bare  faggots  at  Paul's  Cross,  and,  three  days  after, 
a  man  and  woman,  of  their  sect,  were  burnt  in 
Smithfield."f      Latima*    while   preaching   before 


*  Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  iv.  p.  229. 

t  If  any  apology  may  be  offered  for  the  severity  with  which  these  per- 
sons were  treated,  it  must  be  found  in  the  crimes  committed  by  their 
countrymen  of  the  same  denomination,  about  this  time,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  A  distinction  undoubtedly  ought  to  have  been  drawn,  as  I  have 
intimated  above,  between  the  innocent  and  the  criminal  members  of  this 
sect ;  but  our  surprise  at  the  persecution  of  the  former  is  lessened  by  the 
account  which  historians  have  given  us  of  the  "  rebellious  principles  and 
tumultuary  proceedings"  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland.  "  There  stands  upon  record  (says  Mosheim)  a  roost  shoddng 
instance  of  this,  in  the  dreadful  commotions  that  were  excited  at  Munster, 
in  1533,  by  some  Dutch  Anabaptists,  who  chose  that  city  as  the  scene  of 
their  horrid  operations,  and  committed  in  it  such  deeds  as  would  surpass  all 
credibility,  were  they  not  attested  in  a  manner  that  excludes  every  degree 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  A  handful  of  madmen,  who  had  gotten  into 
their  heads  the  visionary  notion  of  a  new  and  spiritual  kingdom,  soon  to 
be  established  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
d^,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  illiterate  leaders  chosen  out  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  they  persuaded,  not  only  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  even 
several  among  the  learned,  that  Munster  was  to  be  the  seat  of  this  new 
and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  spiritual  dcmiinion  was  thence  to  be  pro- 
pagated to  an  parts  of  the  earth.  The  bold  ringleaders  of  this  furious 
tribe  were,  John  Matthison,  John  Bockhold,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  one 
Gerard,  with  some  others,  whom  the  blind  rage  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  still 
more  culpable  principles  of  sedition,  had  embarked  in  this  extravagant 
and  desperate  cause.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Muns- 
ter, deposed  the  magistrates,  and  committed  all  the  enormous  crimes,  and 
ridiculous  foDies,  which  the  most  perverse  and  infernal  imagination  could 
suggest.    John  Bockhold  was  proclaimed  king  and  legislator  of  this  new 

2h 
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Edward  VI.,  thus  testified  to  the  fortitude  with 
which  they  suffered.  *  ''  The  Anabaptists  that  were 
burnt  here  in  divers  towns  in  England,  as  I  heard 
of  credible  men,  I  saw  them  not  myself,  went  to 


hierarchy :  but  his  reign  was  transitory,  and  his  end  deplorable ;  for  Mons- 
ter was,  in  1536,  retaken  after  a  long  siege  by  its  bishop  and  sovereign 
Count  Waldeck,  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  Anabaptists  destroyed,  and  its 
mode  monarch  punished  witii  a  most  painful  and  ignominious  deiUh.  The 
disorders  occasioned  by  the  Anabaptists  at  this  period,  not  only  in  West- 
phalia but  also  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  shewed  too  plainly  to  what 
horrid  extremities  the  pemidoua  doctrines  of  thia  wrong-headed  s«ct  were 
calculated  to  lead  the  inconsiderate  and  unwary." 

''The  progress  of  this  turbulent  sect  (says  the  same  author  in  a  preced- 
ing paragraph)  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  alarmed  all  who  had 
any  concern  for  the  public  good.  Princes  and  sovereign  states  exerted 
themselves  to  check  these  rebellious  enthusiasts  in  their  career,  by  issuing 
out,  first,  severe  edicts  to  restrain  their  violence,  and  emplojring,  at  length, 
capital  punishments  to  conquer  their  obstinacy.  But  here  a  maxim,  al- 
ready verified  by  repeated  experience,  received  a  new  degree  of  confinna- 
tion ;  for  the  conduct  of  the  Anabaptists,  under  the  pressure  of  persecution, 
plainly  shewed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  correcting  or  influencing,  by  the 
prospect  of  suffering,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of  death,  minds  that  are  either 
deeply  tainted  with  the  poison  of  fanaticism,  or  firmly  bound  by  the  ties  of 
religion.  In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  an  unspeakable  number 
of  these  unhappy  wretehes  preferred  death,  in  its  worst  forms,  to  a  reti«c- 
tion  of  their  errors.  Neither  the  view  of  the  flames  that  were  kindled  to 
consume  them,  nor  the  ignominy  of  the  gibbet,  nor  the  terrors  of  the 
sword,  could  shake  their  invincible,  but  ill  placed  constancy,  or  make  them 
abandon  tenets  that  appeared  dearer  to  them  than  life  and  all  its  enjoy- 
ments/'  **  But  as  the  greatest  part  of  these  enthusiasts  had  com- 
municated to  the  multitude  their  visionary  notions  concerning  the  new 
spiritual  kingdom  that  was  soon  to  be  erected,  and  the  abolition  of  magis- 
tracy and  civil  government  that  was  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  this 
great  revolution,  this  rendered  the  very  name  of  an  Anabi^tist  unspeakably 
odious,  and  made  it  always  excite  the  idea  of  a  seditious  incendiary,  a  pest 
to  human  society.  It  is  true,  that  many  Anabaptists  suffered  death,  not 
on  account  of  their  being  considered  as  rebellious  subjects,  but  merely 
because  they  were  judged  to  be  incorrigible  heretics  ;  for  in  this  century 
the  error  of  limiting  the  administration  of  bi^tism  to  adult  persons  only, 
and  the  practice  of  re-baptizing  such  as  had  received  that  sacrament  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  were  looked  upon  as  most  flagitious  and  intolerable  here- 
sies!,"   MosHKiM*s  EccUn4utieal  Hi9tory,  Ed.  1826,  Vol.  iv.  p.  390. 


Latiroer*8  Lent  Sermons,  p.  56. 
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their  death  even  intrepid,  as  ye  will  say,  without  any 
fear  in  the  world,  cheerfully."  In  1615,  we  find  the 
tyranny  of  the  civil  magistrate  growing  with  the 
growth  and  strengthening  with  the  strength  of  these 
unfortunate  men.  "  That  which  the  Baptists  now 
chiefly  inveigh  against  (says  Crosby,  in  reference  to 
this  period)  is  the  pride,  luxury,  and  oppression  of  the 
lord  bishops,  or  pretended  spiritual  power,  whereby 
they  were  exposed  to  great  hardships  and  cruel 
persecutions." ''Their  sufferings  were  increas- 
ed rather  than  lessened.  They  were  not  only  railed 
against  in  the  pulpits  imder  the  names  of  Heretics, 
Schismatics,  and  Anabaptists,  and  harassed  in  the 
spiritual  courts ;  but  the  temporal  sword  was  used 
against  them ;  their  goods  seized ;  their  persons  con- 
fined in  stinking  gaols  where  they  were  deprived  of 
their  wives,  children,  and  friends,  till  the  Divine 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  release  several  of  them  by 
death."*  Tracing  the  progress  of  this  wicked 
spirit,  we  find  it,  in  1645,  dictating  an  ordinance  of 
Parliament  against  lay  preaching, — a  practice  which 
prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  Baptists 
than  among  any  other  denomination  r  but  though 
much  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  this  arbitra- 
ry edict,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
carried  into  effect.  Proceeding  still  farther,  we 
come  to  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James 
the  Second,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the 
most  iniquitous  cruelties  towards  Dissenters  of 
every  denomination.    In  the  West  of  England  those 

•  Crosby,  Vol.  i.  p.  129. 
2  H  2 
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cruelties  were  peculiarly  severe,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Baptist  church  at  Moreton,  con- 
sisting as  it  did,  of  men  attached  both  from  educa- 
tion and  conviction  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty, 
experienced  its  full  share  of  persecution. 

The  other  tradition  preserved  by  the  BaptL^  at 
Moreton, — ^that  none  of  their  ancestors  believed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  also  in  accordance  with 
general  historical  facts.     Among  the  heretical  opir 
nions  of  which  the  fourteen  Hollanders  were  ac- 
cused in  1535,  and  for  which  they  were  burnt  to 
death,  was  the  denying  Christ  to  be  both  God  and 
man.     Bishop  Burnet's  account*  of  the  "heresies'' 
of  the  Anabaptists  who  were  driven  to  England,  in 
1547,  by  the  Revolutions  in  Germany,  is  of  the 
same  nature,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  the  earliest  Unitarians  in  this  country  were  advo- 
cates  of   adult  baptism.      "Upon    Luther's  first 
preaching  in  Germany  (says  Burnet)  there  arose 
many  who,  building  on  some  of  his  principles,  car- 
ried things  much  further  than  he  did.    The  chief 
foundation  he  laid  down  was,  that  the  Scripture 
was  to  be  the  only  rule  of  Christians.     Upon  this, 
many  argued  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and 
Christ's  incarnation  and  sufferings,  of  the  fall  of 
man  and  the  aids  of  grace  were,  indeed,  philo- 
sophical subtilties  and  only  pretended  to  be  deduced 
from  Scripture,  as  almost  aU  opinions  of  religion 
were,  and,  therefore,  they  rejected  them.     Among 
these  the  baptism  of  infants  was  one.**     From  the 

*  Hiatory  of  the  Refonnation,  Vol.  u.  p.  110. 
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middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  persecutions  which  the  Baptists  en- 
dured were  occasioned  as  much  by  their  rejection 
of  the  commonly  received  opinions  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  by  their  advocacy  of 
adult  baptism.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  year  1646, 
seven  congregations  in  London,  commonly  called 
Anabaptists,  published  a  confession  of  faith,*  one 
of  the  articles  of  which  relates  to  the  existence  of 
"the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit," f  ''in 
one  Divine  and  infinite  Being," — but  this  differs 
materially  from  the  "  orthodox"  Trinity ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  confession  of  the  churches  "  in 
Somerset  and  the  counties  adjacent,"  in  which  the 
Moreton  Baptists  probably  joined,  omits  all  men- 
tion of  this  perplexing  and  often  disputed  doctrine. 
The  Baptist  congregation  at  Moreton  appear  to 
have  ministered  to  each  other  in  holy  things  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.     The  first  name  on 
my  list  of  pastors  is  Henry  Terry,  who  undertook 
the  office  about  the  year  1720,  removed  to  Tiverton 
in  1731,  and  died  there  in  1759,  J     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Foot — a  name  well  known,  for  many 

*  Crosby,  Vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  7. 

t  Even  here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  desire  of  the  early  Baptists  to 
be  guided  by  what  they  deemed  the  word  of  God  alone.  Thdr  belief  that 
**  the  Faiker^  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit^**  were  one  God  was,  doubtless, 
founded  on  the  well  luiown  passage  1  John  ▼.  7,  where,  and  where  only, 
those  words  occur  in  juxta-poeition.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they 
would  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  any  form,  if  with  their  views 
of  the  suflldency  of  Scripture,  and  the  danger  of  deducing  opinions  not 
clearly  stated,  they  had  known,  what  the  best  divines  on  all  sides  now 
admit,  that  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St  John  is  a  forgery. 

t  Mr.  Wilson's  MSS. 
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years,  among  the  Dissenters  of  Bristol,  to  which 
place  he  removed  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years. 
The  congregation  were  then  served  by  Mr.  Richard 
Harrison,  of  whom  there  is  a  short  memoir  in  con- 
nexion with  the  account  of  the  Greneral  Baptist 
church  at  Taunton,  where  he  was  settled  eighteen 
years.  This  gentleman  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  appears  to  have  undertaken  the 
charge  in  the  autiunn  of  1738,  mention  being  made, 
in  the  church  books,  of  the  expense  of  his  journey 
and  the  carriage  of  his  goods  at  that  period.  Mr. 
Thomas  quitted  Moreton  in  1760,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Collier,  who,  after  serving  the  church  twenty 
years,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Isaac, — the 
last  Baptist  minister. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  society  was  at  any 
time  very  numerous.  They  assembled  for  many 
years  in  a  building  for  which  they  paid  rent ;  fiieir 
present  meeting-house  was  built  in  1786.  Mr. 
Isaac,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  whose  mi- 
nistry this  humble  edifice  was  raised,  was  a  de- 
cided Unitarian.  There  is  a  marble  tablet,  over 
the  pulpit,  with  the  following  inscription,  to  the 
memory  of  his  predecessor : — 

John  Collibr,  twbntt  tears  Pastor  of  this  Church:  died 
THE  14th  OP  December,  1780.  In  respect  to  his  memory  this 
marble  is  placed  by  his  widow. 

Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepbth. 

Jesus. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  society  was  founded  by  Mr.  Robert  Wool- 
combe,  who  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Moreton, 
in  1662.  Many  of  his  congregation  adhered  to 
him,  and  provided  a  place  of  worship,  in  which 
they  assembled,  till  prevented  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  then  met  as  often  as  they  could  in 
secret,  sometimes  in  neighbouring  woods ;  but  their 
adversaries  watched  them,  and  procured  informers 
to  swear  against  them.  On  several  occasions  they 
were  brought  before  magistrates,  had  their  houses 
rifled  and  their  goods  confiscated  ;  and  to  complete 
all,  their  worthy  minister,  who  had  been  expelled 
five  miles  from  the  town,  was  seized  while  paying 
a  visit  to  his  flock  and  committed  to  prison.  ♦ 

This  persecution  lasted  with  little  intermission 
till  1687,  when  Mr.  Woolcombe  and  eleven  others 
procured  a  licence,  dated  at  Whitehall,  and  signed 
by  the  Earl  of  Simderland.  For  this  licence  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  is  said  to  have  been  extort- 
ed from  the  humble  flock; — a  circumstance  ren- 
dered particularly  mortifying  by  the  appearance,  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  of  the  general  declaration  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  their  prospects  became  still 
brighter  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  which  enabled  Mr.  Woolcombe  to  dis- 

•  These  particulars  are  chiefly  taken  from  a  MS.  account  drawn  up  by 
a  member  of  the  cong^gation,  and  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  J.  Smethurst. 
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charge  his  duties^  fearlessly,  till  his  death.  It  is 
recorded  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  between 
the  ejectment  and  the  licence,  the  rent  of  the  house 
and  the  salary  of  the  minister  were  regularly  paid. 
The  first  place  of  worship  was  a  dwelling  house, 
converted  to  that  purpose,  after  the  Act  of  Tolera* 
tion,  and  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Woolcombe.  The 
latter  event  occurred  in  1692,  and  was  followed  by 
a  division  in  the  congregation.  The  house  being 
the  property  of  the  minority,  a  new  one  was 
erected  for  the  majority,  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Rev.  Angel  Sparke.  This  gentleman  was 
ordained  here  in  1692,  and  was  the  only  regular 
Presbyterian  minister  in  the  town,  firom  the  death 
of  Mr.  Woolcombe  till  his  own ;  to  him  was  paid 
the  rent  of  the  new  meeting-house.  During  his 
ministry,  the  minority  rejoined  their  brethren  and 
the  original  meeting  house  was  quitted.  Mr. 
Sparke's  auditors  were,  consequently,  very  nume- 
rous ; — in  1715,  they  amounted  to  six  himdred ;  and 
the  new  meeting-house  being  too  small  for  them 
was  enlarged,  by  voluntary  subscripticms,  in  1718. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  this  building  and  the 
garden  adjoining  were  purchased  of  Mr.  Sparke's 
relatives,  by  means  of  the  contributions  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Heard,  and  in 
the  year  1760  it  was,  by  him,  assigned  to  trustees, 
for  the  use  of  the  congregation  for  the  term  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  years.  One  more  change 
must  be  mentioned  ; — the  meeting-house,  when  it 
had  been  built  about  a  century,  became  ruinous  and 
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was  taken  down.  In  November^  1801,  the  minis- 
ter and  congr^;ation  left  the  old  building  and  com- 
menced attending  at  the  General  Baptist  chapel> 
where  they  worshiped  nearly  twelve  months.  On 
the  12th  of  February,  1802,  Mr.  Rowland  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  house,  and  on  the  Slst  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  opened: — ^the 
Bev.  James  Manning,  of  Exeter»  preaching  in  the 
morning  and  afi;emoon.  The  chapel  will  seat  three 
hundred  and  twenty  persons.  A  builder  at  Exeter 
agreed  to  erect  it  for  <£269.  15^.,  and  the  materials 
of  the  old  place  of  worship.  There  is  a  burial- 
ground  attached  to  the  present  building. 

The  ministers  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Sparke,  in 
1721  to  the  imion  of  the  two  congregations,  were 
Micaijah  Towgood,  Daniel  Harson,  John  Parr, 
James  Rowland,  James  Hews  Bransby,  Thomas 
Cooper,  and  John  Smethurst.  The  congregation 
were  frequently  without  a  settled  pastor.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Rowland,  in  January,  1803,  they  were 
supplied  by  two  students  from  the  academy  at 
Exeter,  xmder  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Kenrick 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Bretland ;  these  were  Mr.  Shute, 
who,  afl;erward8,  accepted  an  invitation  from  Shep- 
ton  Mallet,  and  Mr.  Bransby,  who  became  pastor  of 
the  Moreton  society,  September  30th,  1804.  In 
the  following  year,  Mr.  Bransby,  removed  to  Dudley ; 
and  for  the  next  eleven  years,  the  congregation  had 
no  pastor.  During  a  great  part  of  this  interval, 
services  were  regularly  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Mardon,   Mr.   Thomas  •  White,   and  Mr    Edward 
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White,  members  of  the  congregatioD,  and  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  exchisiyely  by  the  last  of 
these  gaitlemen.  In  the  summer  of  1815,  the 
Rer.  Thomas  Cooper  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  the  society,  which  continued  till  Lady-day, 
1817,  when  he  went  to  Jamaica.  A  few  months 
afterwards,  Mr.  Smethurst,  the  present  minister, 
quitted  the  Rev.  R.  Aspland's  Academy  at  Hackney, 
where  Mr.  Cooper  had  also  been  educated^  and 
entered  on  his  pastoral  duties  at  Moreton.  On  the 
the  union  of  the  two  congregations,  at  ike  close  of 
the  following  year,  the  worshipers  in  the  Presby- 
terian chapel  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  At  present,  the  numbers  average  eighty  in 
the  morning,  and  two  hundred  in  the  afternoon. 
All  are  united  as  worshipers  of  the  only  living  and 
true  Grod  and  disciples  of  his  beloved  Son ;  all  pro- 
fess the  simple  fiadth  of  the  early  Christians,  "  To 
MS  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and  one 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.' 


GENERAL  BAPTIST. 

HsNRY  Terry 1720—1731. 

William  Foot    1731—1736. 

Richard  Harrison,  M, A 1736 — 1738. 

Thomas  1738—1760. 

JohnCollibr 1760—1780. 

Jacob  Isaac 1780—1818. 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 

Robert  Woolcombe,  M.  A 1662—1692. 

AnqelSparke 1692 — 1721. 

MiCAiJAH  TOWOOOD 1722—1736. 

Daniel  Harson 1737—1742. 

John  Parr 1743—1775. 

James  Rowland 1776 — 1803. 

James  Hews  Bransby 1804—1805. 

Thomas  Cooper 1815— 1817. 

John  Smethurst 1817. 


Robert  Woolcombe,  M.  A.,  bom  at  Chudleigfa,  where  his 
grandfather  was  minister.  Presented  to  the  living  of  Moreton 
hy  one  of  the  Conrtuej  family,  and  ordidned  at  Dartmouth,  in 
1657.  He  was  a  hard  student,  a  great  phOosopher,  a  sound 
solid  preacher,  and  a  courageous  advocate  of  Nonconformity. 
For  this  he  lost  not  onlj  a  good  benefice,  but  a  good  estate ;  his 
father  disinherited  him,  and  made  his  son  his  heir,  charging  in 
his  will  that  he  should  not  have  the  educating  of  him.  How- 
ever, he  lived  comfortably  and  contentedly,  and  found  ^  a  good 
conscience  a  continual  feast."  He  died  at  his  house  in  CHiud- 
leigh,  1692.* 

William  Foot  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  in  1707.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native  town^  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  first  under  the  Rev.  Henry  Grove,  of 
Taunton,  and  afterwards  under  the  Rev.  John  Alexander,  of 
Stratford-upon-Avcm.  In  1728,  Mr.  Foot  became  the  pastor  of 
a  Calvinistic  Baptist  congrq;ation  at  Tiverton ;  in  1731,  he  re- 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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moved  to  Moreton-Hampstead  ;  and  in  1736  to  Bristol,  where 
he  officiated  to  a  small  society  of  General  Baptists,  in  Callow- 
Hill  Street.  About  the  same  time,  he  opened  a  classical  school 
on  St.  Michaers  Hill,  which  he  conducted  with  great  reputa- 
tion many  jears ;  in  this  establishment  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Estlin. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Foot  is  principally  known  by  his  ^<  Plain 
Account  of  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism,"  in  a  course  of  letters  to 
Dr.  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  These  letters  appeared  in 
two  distinct  publications,  the  first  was  printed  in  1756,  and  the 
other  in  1758.  A  complete  edition  was  published  in  1766,  and 
a  third  edition,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  by  Dr. 
Toulmin,  in  1787.  These  letters  have  obtained  extensive  circu- 
lation both  in  England  and  America.  Mr.  Foot's  earliest  publi- 
cation  was  ^  A  Practical  Discourse  conceruing  Bapticon,"  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1739,  and  the  second  in  1750; 
another  was  pablished  in  1820,  with  a  valuable  fragment  of  the 
AUthor*8  on  Christian  communion,  breathing  a  liberal  and  truly 
C^hristian  spirit.  This  edition  owes  its  existence  to  my  esteem- 
ed reUoive  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Murch,  Theological  Tutor  of  the 
Baptist  College  at  Stepney.  Mr.  Foot  fras  also  the  author  of  a 
small  work  on  Education,  de«gned  to  explain  the  course  of 
studies  punnied  in  his  own  school. 

Mr.  Foot  was  married,  during  his  residence  at  Tiverton,  to 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Murch,  of  Plymouth,  and  left 
two  daughtara, — EUiiabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Merlott, 
an  Alderman  of  Bristol,  and  Mary,  who  died  unmarried  a  few 
years  since  in  the  same  city.  These  ladies  manifested  the  value 
of  the  example  and  instmctions  of  their  revered  parent ;  many 
are  there  who  would  bear  willing  and  grateful  testimony  to  thdr 
amiable  dispositions,  the  warmth  of  their  devotional  sentiments, 
and  their  judicious,  ever  active  benevolence.  Mr.  Foot's  r^igi- 
ous  opinions  underwent  a  considerable  change  afler  he  entered 
upon  the  ministry,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  life  were  either  Arian 
or  Unitarian.  The  following  inscription  is  found  in  the  Baptist 
burial-ground,  Red-croes,  Bristol : — 
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*'  To  THB  MBMORT  OP  THB  RbV.  AND  LKAKNBD  WiLLlAM  FoOT,  FOR 
MANY  YBAR8   MINI8TBR  OF  THB   GoSPBL  IN  THIS  CITT.      Hs  DIBO 

May  Idth,  1782,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.    Unoissembled 

PIETY,  INTEGRITY,  CANDOUR,  AND  LIBERALITY,  EMINENTLY  DIS- 
TINGUISHED HIS  CHARACTER.  Go,  READER,  STUDY  LIKE  HIM  TO 
APPROVE  THYSELF  UNTO  GoD,  AND  THY  LATTER  END,  LIKE  HIS, 
WILL  BE  PEACE."  * 


John  Collier  was  born  at  Trowbridge,  in  the  year  1720* 
His  fiither,  a  respectable  tradesman,  was  great-grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Collier,  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  who  published 
many  theological  treatises,  and  in  particular  *^  A  Body  of  Divi- 
nity,*' which,  with  its  endless  di\iBions  and  sub-divisions,  and 
its  labyrinth  of  postulates,  proofe,  and  corollaries,  was  once, 
agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  held  in  cousiderable  esteem. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation in  a  humble  cottage-seminary  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip* 
hills.  He  soon,  however,  had  the  privilege  of  being  removed  to 
a  &r  better  school,  at  Bridgwater,  where  he  enjoyed  the  most 
&vourable  opportunides  of  satisfying  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 
From  his  childhood,  he  possessed  strong  powers  (^intellect,  and 
was  scrupulous  on  all  occasions  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience :  but  it  was  not  before  he  attained  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  that,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  In  1747,  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Kendal.  That  institution  was 
under  the  able  superintendance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rotheram ;  and 
had  the  merit  of  sending  forth  many  gentlemen  who  afterwards 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Nonconformist  churches  and  in 
the  various  walks  of  literature  and  science.  Mr.  CoUier^s  dili- 
gence was  unremitting,  and  he  was  warmly  esteemed  both  by 
his  tutor  and  fellow-students. 

In  1751,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Rotheram's  declining  health, 
the  academy  was  discontinued.     Upon  this,  Mr.  Collier  went  to 

*  Evans's  History  of  Bristol,  Vol.  ii  p.  326. 
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London,  where  he  remained  three  jears.  During  that  period, 
he  devoted  manj  hoon  of  every  day  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  he  was  regnlariy,  onoe  or  twice  a  week,  an  attendant  in  the 
dissecting  rooms  of  the  hospitals.  On  leaving  the  metropolis, 
he  took  np  his  ahode  at  Trowhridge ;  and  was  soon  chosen  to  be 
pastor  of  the  General  Baptists  in  that  town,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Waldrcm.  He  also  undertook  the  pastoral  charge  of  a* 
similar  society  at  Southwick,  a  village  about  two  miles  from 
Trowbridge.*  His  domestic  prospects  were  brightened  by  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  Wereat,  the  daughter  of  an  opulent 
&rmer  in  tiie  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  CoDier's  pulpit  services  were  very  generally  admired,  so 
much  so,  that  in  the  spring  of  1760,  the  Baptist  Society  at 
Moreton  sent  a  deputation  to  Trowbridge  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  him  to  settle  among  them.  At  first,  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  die  proposal.  I£s  resolution,  however,  gave  way  to 
repeated  importunities,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  he  re- 
moved to  Moreton.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  aAer  a  short  illneas  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Moreton,  as  the 
IMssenters  had  then  no  burying-ground  of  their  own.  ffis  fune- 
ral sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Toulmin. 

Mr.  CoIHer  was  a  man  of  reading  and  reflection.  His 
&vourite  book  was  the  ffiUe.  All  his  inquiries  were  guided 
by  an  ardent  desire  to  know  tiie  truth ;  and  he  had  the  intre- 
pidity of  a  martyr.  No  fidse  shame,  no  dread  of  consequences 
to  bimseH^  could  deter  him  fitHn  the  open  avowal  of  his  convic- 
tioDS,  Many  of  his  friends  were  dearous  that  he  should  take 
out  a  diploma,  and  practise  as  a  physician ;  but,  attached  as  he 

•  nkk  inlbmiatiQii  was  not  receiFed  vntfl  after  the  account  of  tbe 
T^wbridge  and  Sovftwidc  diordies  had  pawed  dutmgh  die  praaa.  It 
appears  from  the  above  statement,  Uiat  Mr.  Collier  was  coonected  with 
the  Trowbridge  chordi  from  1754  to  1760.  His  name  does  not  iqipear  in 
the  IWirbridge  chnrch-book ;  nor  did  my  correspondent  in  that  town  dis- 
cover  any  traces  of  his  ministiy  there.  The  records,  however,  of  the 
tranaactiooa  at  this  period  are  obvioosly  imperfect. 
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was  duroogh  life  to  medical  inqoirieay  he  declined  the  honour 
and  emoluments  of  the  profession^  and  fomid  his  chief  happiness 
among  his  hooks,  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  dnties,  and  in 
the  endearments  of  his  home.  To  the  poor  he  was  particnlarlj 
kind ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  with  which  he  minis^ 
teredy  especiallj  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  to  their  wants.  His 
medical  advice  was  always  at  their  service,  and  manj  were  the 
cases  in  which  it  was  given  with  success.  * 


James  Rowland,  b<»m  at  St.  David's,  in  Pemhrokeshire, 
ahout  the  year  1756.  Settled  at  Moreton  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit  when  he  had 
lived  there  ahout  twenty-six  years.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  he  kept  a  grammar  school.  His  death  occurred  at 
liMnerton,  where  he  was  visiting  a  friend,  and  hy  its  suddenness 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  congregation.  The  Rev. 
James  Manning,  of  Ebceter,  preached  a  useful  and  affecting 
funeral  sermon  on  the  following  Sunday,  from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  John  xi.  25 :  <M  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.'' 


Jacob  Isaac.  Of  Mr.  Isaac's  education  and  early  life  I 
have  not  heen  ahle  to  ohtain  any  particulars.  He  hecame  the 
minister  of  the  General  Baptist  congregation  at  Moreton-Hamp- 
stead,  in  1780,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death,  De- 
cember 2,  1818.  He  married  the  only  daughter  of  his  prede- 
cessor Mr.  Collier,  and,  in  course  of  time,  his  connexion  with 
the  Dissenting  ministry  was  further  strengthened  by  the  marri- 
age of  his  own  daughter  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bransby,  who  was, 
for  a  short  time,  the  Presbyterian  Pastor  at  Moreton.  Mr. 
Isaac  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Western  Unita- 
rian Society;  and,  in  1798,  he  delivered  an  excellent  sermon  at 
the  annual  meeting,  ''On  the  Consolations  of  Pure  Christianity," 

*  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Braniby. 
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L  Hie  foUowiBg  sketch  of  his 
coachidcs  tiie  toj  Wef  notice  ci  the  death  of  Mr. 
d»  Hoothlr  RepofiitDffj:  *'¥ar  deep  and  habitual 
of  spizit,  fcr  d»  most  engaging  aimplicitj  of  manneiB, 
far  andaapted  seal  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master^  for  a  gene- 
roaa^  dc&ale  Rgaid  to  the  acaiuaB  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
desdiatc^  and  for  pious  gratkade  and  laagnatioDy  amidst  agonies 
that  human  skill  coold  neither  remore  nor  soften,  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  name,  on  vhidi  his  fiunOj  and  fiiends  will  long 
with  a  mebnrfioljr  joj."  * 

yoLi3Lp.772. 
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''On  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  which  divides  this  parish  from  Corn- 
wal1»  are  several  enchanting,  picturesque  views.  That  river  is  in 
Cornwall,  and  navigable  to  ships  of  two  hundred  tons,  within  four 
miles  of  the  town  of  Tavistock.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  hath  ^ve 
manors  here,  which  comprehend  almost  the  whole  parish; — ^the  manor 
of  Tavistock— of  Hurdwick— of  Morvell— of  Ogbear^-of  Parswell — 
and  Blanch  Down  Chase.  There  are  very  good  quarries  of  excellent 
slate  in  this  parish.  The  town  of  Tavistock  is  situated  near  the  south 
extremity  of  the  parish,  on  the  river  Tavy,  in  a  very  fruitful  vale,  in 
that  part  almost  triangular;  it  is  surrounded  with  hills,  and  is  in  the 
manor  of  Tavistock.'' — ^Polwhxlb. 

Population  in  1811,-4723;  in  1821>— 5483;  in  1831,-5602. 
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ABBEY  CHAPEL. 

The  history  of  this  congregation  derives  much  of 
its  interest  from  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
house  (^RusselL  My  readers  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  many  public  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  this  illustrious  family  to  promote  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  their  private  tram^M^ons  are  equally 
praiseworthy ; — that,  though  attached  to  Che  Church 
of  England  and  anxious  to  render  it  pure  and  effi- 
cient^ they  yet  encourage,  within  each  sphere  of 
their  influence,  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  It  is  now  peculiarly  interesting  to  con- 
template their  conduct  at  Tavistock  two  hundred 
years  ago ;  to  see  them,  when  religious  liberty  was 
so  ill  imderstood — when  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand 
and  tyranny  on  the  other  rendered  useful  interfe- 
rence so  difficult — boldly  throw  the  shield  of  their 
sanction  pver  the  oppressed  Nonconformists,  and 
allow  them  to  worship  where  none  could  dare  to 
make  them  afraid.* 


•  WUliam,  the  third  Bail  of  Bedford,  to  whom  this  histoiy  relent  was 
the  fiuher  of  the  celebrated  Lord  William  RosaeU.  He  is  represented  hj 
his  distinguished  descendant  Lord  John  Russell,  as  having  "steered  a 
wavering  and  unsteady  course"  during  the  dvil  conflicts  of  the  times. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
living  of  Tavistock  being  vacant,  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford promised  to  present  and  pay  any  minister 
whom  the  inhabitants  should  choose.  They  accord- 
ingly fixed  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Larkham,  who  in 
early  life  had  been  compelled  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
bishops  to  take  refuge  in  New  England,  but  return- 
ed to  his  native  land  just  at  this  period.*  While 
labouring  with  great  zeal  and  success,  he  was  eject- 
ed by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  His  attached  congre- 
gation, unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  services, 
applied  in  their  perplexity  to  the  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford,  who  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  pious 
and  amiable  qualities.  Her  ladyship  not  only  lis- 
tened to  their  application  with  much  kindness,  but 
solicited  the  Earl  to  allow  them  an  asylum  in  some 

But  the  noUe  ftathor  adds,  th«t  "  the  tituatkm  of  aflkirs  might  have  dis- 
torbed  the  reaoliilioii  of  tiie  wisest  beads.**— 1^#  qfLord  WUkam  RiunU. 
We  find  no  proofs  of  indecision  in  the  notices  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Eaii  of  Bedford  to  those  who  were  suffering  for  conscience*  sake. 
tt  was  his  imtrioMon,  howerer,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  glorious 
fiune  of  the  fondly.  The  present  statesman  has  thus  been  addressed  by  a 
modem  poet: 

"Whose  noUlity  comes  to  thee,  stamped  with  a  seal 

Fw,  far  more  ennobling  than  monardi  e*er  set; 

With  the  blood  of  thy  race  offiBred  up  for  the  weal 

Of  a  nation  that  swears  by  that  martyrdom  yet. 

'*  Like  the  boughs  of  that  laurel,  by  Delphi's  decree 

Set  apart  for  the  fone,  and  its  service  divine ; 
All  the  branches  that  spring  from  the  old  Russell  tree 
Are  by  Liberty  claimed  for  the  use  of  her  shrine.*' 

Ubm  addrefied  to  Lord  John  RtmeU^  on  hit  MimaHng  iomeidmqf  giving 
tippoUiicalfwmdU.    From  the  Moming  Ckrcmiek^  1819. 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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vacant  apartment  of  the  Abbey ;  and  he  complied 
with  her  request  by  granting  them  the  free  use  of 
the  Refectory  as  their  place  of  worship.  He  also 
ordered  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  for  pr o» 
moting  the  objects  of  the  society.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  congregation  have  continued  to 
assemble  in  this  venerable  building,  and  the  annuity 
has  been  regularly  paid. 

**  Pleasant  (said  William  of  Malmesbury)  is  the 
Abbey  amidst  the  woods,  that  stand  so  conveniently 
around  it."  And  from  other  descriptions  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  appears  that  both 
the  situation  and  the  building  were  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.*     But  Time,  the  great 

*  The  following  Accoant  by  Risdon,  written  before  tiie  yesr  1630,  ooo- 
tains  mmny  coriout  particulart.  He  had  been  rdating  the  wdl-known 
story  of  Edgar,  Ethelwold,  and  Elflida,— Orgarint,  the  fiither  of  EUikla, 
and  Duke  of  Devon,  havfaig  kept  hh  coort  at  TkvlstodE. 

'*  Ordolph,  son  of  Uie  said  duke,  made  choice  of  this  pfaoe  as  llttast  to 
Uy  the  foundation  of  an  abbey,  which  was  the  original  of  oonduoing  fotte 
to  the  town,  bdng  thereunto  adnMxniahed  by  a  Tiidon,  anno  S^l.  Whioh 
monastery  he  replenished  with  Made  monks,  Augustines,  and  eooncrated 
it  lo  St.  Mary  and  St  Buriea.  By  whose  ruins  yon  may  now  aim  at  the 
antique  magnificence  thereof;  where  once  you  might  have  seen  the  sca^i- 
tureof  Orgarius  aforenamed,  and  the  huge  proportion  of  his  son  Ordolph^ 
tomb;  for  be  was  of  a  large  stature,  and  giant-like  strength.  St  Ramon, 
much  spoken  of  as  bishop  of  the  fdace,  Iteth  there  likewise  iirterred.  And 
in  that  abbey  lies  buried  Edwm,  son  of  King  Btliehred,  (as  satth  Malms- 
bury,)  treacherously  dain  by  the  Danes,  whom,  for  hb  regardless  d^Knt- 
ment,  or  otherwise,  by  way  of  reproach,  they  called  king  of  tiie  drarls. 
This  monastery  had  scarcely  attained  to  thirty  years,  before  it  was  devas- 
tated by  these  mercfless  Danes,  who  spared  not  rdigious  houses  more  than 
other  buildings.  Notwithstanding,  it  revived  again,  and  by  a  laudable 
ordinance,  had  lectures  read  in  the  ancient  Saxon  tongue,  and  ao  con- 
tinued to  our  grandsires*  days  to  preserve  the  antiquities,  laws,  and  ln»- 
tories  formerly  written  in  that  language,  from  obUvion ;  a  thing  almost 
now  come  to  pass.  This  fabric  ^-as  endowed  by  the  pious  diarity  of  that 
age  with  large  possessions,  which,  at  ^e  fotal  downfall  of  such  structures, 
vas  valued  at  j£1M)2.  5t.  7iE.,  and  thereby  the  abbot  grown  rich  and  proud. 
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destroyer  of  all  things,  has  only  spared  a  few  frag* 
ments  of  the  ancient  edifice,  and  these  are  chiefly 
incorporated  with  other  buildings.  The  Abbey 
Church,  described  by  Leland  as  one  hundred  and 

hit  ambition  aflfiected  a  mitre,  and  then  aspired  to  be  admitted  a  baron  of 
the  higher  house  of  parliament,  and  lastly,  to  contend  with  Hugh  Oldham, 
hSsbop  of  Bxon.  Which  Oldham  dying  pemttni^  Hte-^WM  excommnnl* 
cated,  whereby  his  executors  were  forced  to  sue  to  the  court  of  Rome  for 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope  ere  he  might  be  buried.** — Ri8D0n*8  Survey 
qfJDnomt  p.  213. 

The  visiter  at  Tavistock  espedaUy,  if  he  be  a  friend  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  should  also  be  aware  of  the  following  focts,  as  they  are  re* 
eorded  by  a  modem  wrker:  ''An  institatioQ  for  the  stody  of  Sason  lite- 
rature existed  in  Tavistock  at  a  very  early  period,  and  lectures  were  read 
hi  that  language  in  a  building  purposely  appropriated,  and  called  the 
Saxon  SchooL  These  lectures  were  discontinued  about  the  period  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  though  they  are  reported  to  have  been  recommenced  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  evidence  to  the  circumstance  is  by  no 
meaos  sadsfoctory.  Several  of  the  Abbots  were  learned  men ;  and  the  en- 
couragement they  gave  to  literature  is  evident,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
printing-press  in  the  Abbey,  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  when  the  art 
was  brought  into  England.  Among  the  books  that  issued  from  this  press 
was  Walton's  Translation  of  Boeiiui  de  Contolatione,  *  emprented  in  the 
ezempte  Monastery  of  Tavestoke  in  Denshyre,  by  me  Dan  Thomas  Ry- 
diard,  monke  of  the  said  Monastery,'  1525,  quarto;  and  the  'Confirma^ 
tion  of  the  Tynners  Charter,'  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  sixteen 
leaves  quarto.  Bishop  Gibaon  also  mentions  a  Saxon  Grammar  as  having 
been  printed  here  about  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  but  this 
assertion  is  supposed  by  other  antiquaries  to  be  unfounded." — Btautm  qf 
Bnpimtd  tmd  Waim^  VoL  iv.  p.  220. 

I  venture  to  add  another  extract  explanatory  of  the  changes  which  en- 
sued.— ^"The  riches  of  the  Abbots  continuing  to  increase,  their  pride  seems 
to  have  proportkmably  augmented ;  and  Richard  Barham,  the  thirty-flfth 
Abbot,  procured  from  Henry  the  Eighth  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
house  of  Peers ;  or,  in  other  words,  was  mitred ;  probably,  says  Browne 
Willis,  by  purchase,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  with  whom  he  had  great  disputes,  and  at  length  occasioned  him 
to  be  excommunicated.  The  patent  by  which  this  Abbot  was  honoured 
with  a  mitre  is  dated  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1513 ;  but  the  privilege 
continued  only  till  the  year  1539,  when  John  Peryn,  the  thirty-sixth  and 
last  Abbot,  surrendered  his  monastery,  and  had  the  annual  salary  of  j^lOO. 
settled  on  him  for  lifo.  The  same  year  the  possession  of  the  Abbey,  with 
the  borough  and  town  of  Tavistock,  were  given  by  the  King  to  John,  Lord 
RusseL"— Ibid.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  218. 
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twenty-six  yards  in  length ;  the  extensive  cloisters, 
the  magnificent  chapter-house,  have  long  been  com- 
pletely demolished.  In  the  year  1736,  the  ruifis  of 
the  latter  were  removed,  and  a  ^eat  house  ereeted 
on  its  site  for  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  s 
steward.  Near  this  interesting  spot  are  the  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Eustachius,  and  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  whose  stables  bear  traces  of  very  ancient 
architecture;  and  here  the  three  principal  streets 
of  the  town  now  meet.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
amidst  all  the  alterations  and  innovations  which 
have  been  made  during  a  himdred  and  forty  years, 
the  humble  society  of  Dissenters  have  been  alloweii 
unmolested,  to  retain  their  quiet  sanctuary.  While 
some  of  the  monastic  apartments  have  been  con- 
verted to  warehouses,  and  other  spots  still  more 
sacred  to  devout  meditation  have  become  the  scenes 
of  worldly  bustle  and  anxiety,  the  old  hall  has  re- 
mained to  be  the  sabbath-home  of  humble  and 
ctmirite  worshipers,  the  suppliant  children  of  one 
Father — God, — ^the  grateful  disciples  of  one  Master 
— Jesus  Christ! 

The  succession  of  ministers  in  this  interesting 
building  is  easily  traced  by  means  of  €tie  register  of 
baptisms.  Mr.  Larkham  lived  only  seven  years 
after  his  ejectment.  In  this  interval  the  feeling 
against  him,  as  the  champion  of  Nonconformity, 
was  so  strong,  that  he  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment if  he  went  beyond  his  house.  His  whole 
life  was  spent  in  resisting  persecution.  Soon  after 
he  quitted  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  his  puritanical 
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opinions  involved  him  in  a  variety  of  vexatious 
suite ;  and  he  e;cperienced«  in  (^uick  successioB^  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Star-Chamher,  the  High- 
Commission  Court,  the  Consi£tf4)iry  at  Exe^ei:,  and 
other  tribunals.  The  malice  of  aome  of  his  en^inies 
followed  him  even  after  hia  deaths  and  would  have 
prevented  his  interment  in  the  church;  but  the 
steward  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  interposed^  and  he 
waa  buried  in  that  part  of  the  chancel  which  beloogi* 
ed  to  the  house  of  Kussell.* 

After  Mr.  Larkham's  death,  Mr.  Pearse>  who  had 
been  ejected  from  the  living  of  Dunsford*  preached 
privi^ly  at  Tavistock^  and  continued  to  do  so  tUl 
the  Bevolution,  when  he  opened  a  Dissenting  place 
of  worship  at  Ashburton.f  His  successor  was  Mr. 
Henry  Flamanck^  another  ejected  minister,  —  a 
branch  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  Cornish 
family — a  "  very  genteel  man,  of  considerably  learn- 
ing; grea^t  natural  abilities,  a  clear  head,  a  strong 
m^nory^  and  lively  affections.":|:  The  congregation 
at  Tavistock  during  his  ministry  was  large*  and  he 
laboured  with  great  success  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1692. 

The  first  ministoif  at  the  Abbey  Chapel  educated 
by  Dissenters  was  Mr.  Jacob  Sandercock.  He 
came  to  Tavistock  in  1688,  and  preached  four  years 
as  Mr.  Flatnanck's  assistant.  It  was  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Flamanck's  recommendation  on  his  death- 
bed, that  Mr.  Sandercock  was  appointed  his  succes- 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  407.  t  Ibid.  p.  357. 

:  Ibid.  p.  278. 
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8or.  The  ktter  gentleman  was  partieularly  noted 
for  sQstaiiiiiig  the  digaity  of  fais  ofl|c^  but  he  alsa 
secured  the  affectimi  of  his  hearers^  and  largely 
promoted  the  cause  d  the  Dissenters.  He  died  m 
1729,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peter  JiUard^ 
whose  ministerial  services  were  continued  here 
eleven  years.  At  this  period  the  town  abounded 
with  poor  persons^  for  whose  wd&re  Mr«  JiUaid 
was  unceasingly  anxious^ — ^aot  confining  lus  effwts 
to  the  pulpit^  but  labouring  in  various  ways  on  their 
behalf:  In  Dr.  Gibbons's  life  of  Dr.  Watte»«  there 
is  a  pleasing  account  of  his  benevolent  efforts  to 
establish  a  charity-school  in  Tavistock,  our  admira- 
tion of  which  efforts  is  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance tJiat  the  parents  of  most  <^  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England^  and  were  only 
desired  to  take  them  to  some  place  of  worship* 

For  three  years  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Jillard 
the  society  had  no  settled  minister.  In  1744,  Mr. 
Merivale  was  ordained  at  Tavistock ;  he  rexnained 
there  till  1762,  when  he  left  to  preside  over  the 
Dissenting  Collie  at  Exeter.  The  next  minister 
was  Mr.  Bernard  Dowdell,  who  died  in  1772,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Theophilus  Edwards,  after- 
wards the  minister  of  the  Mint  Chapel,  Exeter« 
On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  1794,  the  con- 
gregation elected  Mr.  William  Evans,  the  present 
pastor,  who  kindly  furnished  many  of  the  particu- 
lars in  this  sketeh. 

*  Mentioned  by  Dr.  Toulmin  in  his  sennon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter 
Jillard,  son  of  the  above-named  minister.    See  supra,  p.  172. 
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The  history  of  the  opinions  of  the  soeiety  is  thus 
fkithfiiUy  stated  by  Mr.  Evans :  '*  During  a  whole 
century  from  the  commencement  of  Protestant  Dis- 
sent, the  breeze  of  controversy  was  seldom  or  ever 
stirred  by  the  voice  of  presbyter  or  deacon  in 
Tavistock  Abbey.  Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoxy 
^ever  thought  of  comparing  notes^  in  flats  or  sharps^ 
about  their  creeds;  but,  instead  of  'searching  the 
Scriptures  daily/  dozed  unanimously  in  the  bed  of 
sloth,  like  their  forefathers  of  the  mitre  and  crosier. 
The  congregation  was  numerous  till  it  wa«  split 
into  parties  by  difference  of  opinion,  and  another 
chapel  was  erected  by  the  Calvinists.  The  Pres- 
byterian, now  sumamed  Unitarian,  society,  has 
flourished  with  singular  uniformity  for  more  than 
forty  years,  sustained  by  the  zeal  of  a  few  of  its 
members  and  the  concurrence  of  the  common 
people." 

In  a  turret  of  the  edifice  is  a  chapel  library.  A 
Sunday-school  is  also  supported  by  the  congrega^ 
tion.  Thus  do  the  well-informed  of  the  present  day 
employ  the  talents  committed  to  their  care.  And 
thus  is  the  belief  in  the  animating  doctrine  of  Pro- 
vidence confirmed  and  strengthened ;— on  the  spot 
where  an  institution  for  the  study  of  Saxon  litera- 
ture  existed — ^where  knowledge  was  imparted  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries> 
— the  little  child  and  the  intelligent  youth  now 
receive  instruction  equally  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances and  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
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ffUnl%ttt%. 

Thomas  Larkham,  M.  A.  *  • 1602 — 1069. 

William  Pearse 1069—1688, 

Hbnry  Flamanck    1688—1692. 

Jacob  Sandsrcock 1688 — 1 729. 

Petbr  Jillard  1730 — 1741. 

Samuel  Merivale 1744 — 1760. 

Bernard  Do wdell 1 762—1772. 

Theophilus  Edwards 1772 — 1794* 

William  Evans 1794. 


Jacob  Sandercock  was  a  native  of  Cornwall.  His  parents 
being  in  low  circumstancesy  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school 
b/  the  kindness  of  a  few  Mends.  He  received  his  education  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Academy  of  Mr.  Warren,  at  Taunton;  and> 
when  he  had  finished  his  studies,  commenced  preaching  at 
llverton.  In  1688,  he  removed  to  Tavistock  to  assist  Mr. 
Flamanck,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded  as  pastor  of  the 
Abbey  Congregation.  Here  he  opened  a  school,  notwithstanding 
the  threats  of  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  This  domineering 
prelate  insisted  on  his  applying  for  episcopal  leave  to  instruct 
the  rising  generation.  Sandercock,  however,  set  him  at  de- 
fiance ;  and  the  %hop,  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent,  expressed 
hk  determination  to  puaiah  ''that  obstinate  miscreanjb,the  Pres- 
byterian of  Tavistock."  But  it  does  not  appear  that  hb  power 
was,  in  this  instance,  equal  to  his  will. 

Mr.  Sandercock's  character  is  sketched  by  Mr.  John  Fox  in 
the  usual  sarcastic  style  of  that  writer.  While  reading  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  the  reader  will  not  forget  that  Mr.  Fox  was 
prone  to  dwell  upon  the  foibles  rather  than  the  virtues  of  his 
friends.     At  the  same  time  it  will  be  remembered  diat  it  is  only 
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from  SQch  a  writer  the  true  state  of  Dissent  at  the  period  in 
question  can  be  fuUj  ascertmned. 

"  He  was  one  of  those  Dissentmg  ministers  who  believed  the  cause 
of  the  Separation  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  and  this  made  him  sit  the 
eader  with  his  people,  who  were  of  the  true  old  stamp,  and  who  still 
retain  the  same  stiff,  uncharitable  disposition  to  a  wonder.  They  had 
for  many  years  been  trained  by  Mr.  Flamanck,  who  was  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers  after  the  Restoration,  and  Mr.  Sandercock  knew 
very  well  how  to  encourage  and  confirm  their  party  notions,  and  to 
keep  up  that  spirit,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  congregation  of 
Dissenters  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  it  must  be  owing  that 
they  sat  with  such  great  complacency  and  patience  under  his  ministry 
for  so  many  years ;  for  though  he  had  clear  notions  as  far  as  he  went, 
and  composed  with  judgment,  yet  he  was  the  most  dull,  drowsy,  dis- 
agreeable man  in  the  pulpit  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  Though  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  any  nonsense  in  his  sermons  and  prayers,  yet 
they  were  both  delivered  in  a  manner  which  was  apt  to  lull  every  one 
to  sleep.  However,  some  amends  was  made  for  this ;  for  though  he 
was  tedious,  he  was  never  long  in  his  performances,  either  in  the 
diurch  or  in  the  family,  it  being  a  very  commendable  maxim  with  him 
never  to  make  religion  a  burden.  His  sermons,  for  the  matter  of 
them,  were  like  the  rest  among  Dissenters ;  he  took  great  care  to  tell 
lus  people  that  he  was  one  of  Christ's  ambassadors,  and  was  vastly  dis* 
pleased  at  any  thing  said  or  done  to  deprive  them  of  that  respect  or 
power  which  they  were  invested  with  and  ought  to  have.  I  remember, 
while  I  lived  with  him,  he  preached  a  long  time  on  the  text,  'We, 
then,  as  ambassadors,  in  Christ's  stead,'  &c. ;  and  though  I  was  then 
very  young,  I  could  not  but  take  notice  how  earnestly  he  inculcated 
the  notion  of  ambassadorship  upon  his  hearers,  and  that  he  took  much 
pains  to  make  them  believe  that  what  he  said  as  such,  from  the  pulpit, 
was  not  only  the  word  of  God,  but  an  ordinance  really  and  strictly 
appointed  by  Him.  By  this  art  these  ministers  in  general  midntained 
that  respect  which  was  paid  them.  His  notions  in  other  matters  did 
not  run  so  high.  He  was  in  opinion  among  those  who  at  that  time 
were  called  Baxterians,  that  is,  such  as  rejected  the  notions  of  true 
Calvinists,  but  yet  were  terribly  afirud  of  being  called  or  thought  Ar- 
minians.  For  the  difference  between  them  is  not  so  great,  had  they 
the  honesty  or  courage  to  speak  out.  He  was  a  very  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Assembly  held  twice  yearly  at  Exeter.    He  found  great 
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emoluBMiit  both  t»  body  and  pone  by  ginng  his  rqpilar  afttenduice. 
He  had  many  presents  and  sums  of  money  given  him  both  from  pri- 
vate pe(^e  and  the  Fund,  to  both  which  he  was  constancy  reoom* 
mended  by  Mr.  Walrond  and  some  other  leading  mimsters.  I  re- 
member he  once  made  a  journey  to  London,  where,  by  Mr.  Walrond's 
recommendation,  he  cleared  j^lOO.,  besides  aU  his  expenses  of  going 
and  coming.  He  was  very  often  employed  in  reconciling  fiamuly  dif- 
ferences, in  which  he  had  very  good  success,  for  great  deference  was 
pud  to  his  judgment  by  people  of  all  denominations  in  the  town.  He 
was  likewise  very  often  consulted  in  politics ;  for  he  was  able  to  direct 
the  votes  of  most  of  his  hearers  in  time  of  an  election,  and  therefore 
was  in  high  esteem  with  the  old  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by  whom  he  hath 
often  provided  for  such  of  his  friends  as  wanted  places.  He  main- 
tained his  power  and  reputation  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  was  as  much 
regarded  and  attended  in  the  last  stage  of  life  as  in  the  beginning."  * 


Samubl  MfiRlVALE  wa8  bom  at  Northampton,  and  educated 
for  the  ministry  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  whoBO  academy  he  enter- 
ed in  1734.  Que  of  his  class-fellows  was  the  excellent  Mr. 
Orton,  who  describes  him  as  *'  a  most  worthy,  leiumed,  and  pions 
man."  He  settled  first  at  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
kept  a  grammar-school  which  was  in  great  reputation.  In  this 
school  Andrew  Kippis  received  his  preparatory  education,  and 
it  was  probably  by  Mr.  Merivale's  advice  that  he  afterwards 
went  to  Northampton.  In  1744,  Mr.  Merivale  removed  to 
Tavistock.  Here  he  was  ordained,  and  spent  sixteen  years  with 
much  honour  and  usefolness.  His  removal  was  occasioned  by 
an  invitation  to  undertake  the  office  of  Divinity  Tutor  in  the 
New  College  at  Exeter.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  here  in 
1760,  his  colleagues  being  Mr.  Towgood  and  Mr.  Turner.  In 
J770  Mr.  Turner  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jervis,  whose  appointment  excited  the  hopes  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  College.  But  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Merivale  died ; 
and  this  event  occasioned  its  dissolution. 

•  Mon.  Repoe.,  Vol.  jtvi.  p.  258. 
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The  Bubjeot  of  this  memoir  pid[>H8hed  a  tnnU  vdumeiy  eu- 
titled  <<  Daily  Devotions  for  the  Cloeety"  which  has  passed 
through  sereral  editions.  The  last  was  published  in  1829,  with 
a  preftwje  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  the  addition  of  several  valuable 
prayers  from  various  sources.  It  was  a  favourite  work  with 
Mr.  Orton;  Dr.  Stonehouse  calls  it  an  admirable  book, — ^per- 
haps the  best  [of  the  kind]  ever  written ;  he  say8>  *'  it  is  &r  su- 
perior to  Bishop  Kenn's,  being  elegant,  sensible,  and  devout." 
It  is  circulated  by  the  Western  Unitarian  Society,  as  eminently 
calculated  to  aid  their  dijeot— -'^the  promotion  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  virtue." 

Mr.  Merivale's  character  was  justly  described  by  Mr.  Bretland, 
one  of  the  earliest  pupils  in  the  Exeter  Academy.  After  men- 
tioning the  excellence  of  his  conduct  in  domestic  life,  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  Tutor,  and  in  interesting  and  gratifying 
his  friends,  Mr.  Bretland  thus  proceeds  : 

"As  a  member  of  society,  to  the  most  cordial  love  of  all  mankind 
he  joined  the  most  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  native  coun* 
try  i — ^filled  with  the  true  qnrit  of  a  Briton  and  a  Protestant,  he  mani- 
fested  a  warm  and  generous  resentment  at  every  attempt  to  lessen  the 
dvil  or  religious  liberty  of  hb  country ;  and  ejq^ressed  the  most  ardent 
wishes  for  success  to  all  schemes  designed  and  weU  calculated  to  es- 
tablish its  just  rights  in  due  extent,  and  on  a  proper  and  lasting  basis. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  such  not  from  the  prejudices  of  education  or 
worldly  views,  but  from  conriction :  he  diligently  studied,  and  well 
understood  both  the  evidences  and  the  principles  of  his  religion.  He 
entertuned  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  God;  and  his  bosom 
glowed  in  consequence  with  fervent,  manly  piety.  The  system  of 
Christianity  which  he  adopted  was  far  from  the  taint  of  darii  super-^ 
stition,  or  wild  enthusiasm ;  and  (rational  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts) 
it  defied  the  attacks  of  infidelity.  As  a  Dissenting  minister,  he  adopt- 
ed those  truly  Christian  and  Protestant  prindples  which  oppose  all 
human  claims  and  impositions  in  matters  of  religion  as  invasions  of 
the  inalienable  prerogative  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  ministerial  character,  he  was  invariably  upright  and  assi- 
duous. After  he  had  entirely  quitted  the  charge  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation, he  engaged  in  the  care  of  proriding  supplies  for  vacant 
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societies  in  his  ndghbourhood,  and  was  eminently  sernceable  to  them 
both  by  hb  asststance  and  advice.  In  short,  sobriety  in  the  govern- 
ment of  himself;  justice  and  charity  in  his  behaviour  to  others;  a 
sincere  and  warm  devotion  in  his  intercourse  with  (lod ;  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge ;— diligent  and  cheerful  endeavours  to  improve 
the  minds  of  youth ;  a  wann  and  judicious  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
virtue,  truth,  and  liberty ;  and  above  all,  an  exemplification  in  his  own 
practice  of  the  duties  he  recommended,  are  the  great  outlines  of  that 
excellent  character  which  has  so  lately  been  removed  from  our  ad- 
miring  view.  Well  may  we  suppose  that,  as  far  as  the  mind  of  this 
worthy  person  was  concerned,  his  end  was  peaceful  and  serene.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  smiled  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  no  doubt  from 
die  self-complacency  of  his  own  conscience,  the  enlivening  hope  of  the 
Divine  favour,  and  the  delightful  prospect  of  endless  felicity.  And, 
when  this  last  enemy  of  nature  gave  the  fatal  stroke,  it  freed  a  soul 
from  its  mortal  mansion  to  whose  revered  memory  many  have  paid 
with  me  the  tributary  tear,  and  which  I  pray  that  you  and  I  may  meet 
agdn  in  a  happier  state  of  existence,  where  we  may  together  for  ever 
enjoy  the  love  and  favour  of  our  indulgent  Father  and  everlasting 
Friend."  • 


Thkophilus  Edwards  was  a  native  of  South  Wales  and 
bom  in  the  jear  1750,  He  received  his  education  for  the  mi- 
nistrj  at  Carmarthen,  under  tne  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins.  In  1772, 
be  succeeded  Mr.  Merivale.  at  Tavistoek,  and  remained  there 
£11  the  spring  of  1794,  when  he  became  the  pan^or  of  the  con- 
gregation at  die  Mint  Meeting,  Exeter.  Some  years  be£:»«  his 
death,  he  removed  to  Taunton  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
society  and  experiencing  the  affectionate  attention  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Da  vies, — the  latter  being  his  daughter.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
highly  respected  for  his  talents  and  character ;  although  visited 
with  heavy  afflictions,  he  invariably  manifested  the  most  pro- 
found resignation.  He  died  at  Taunton,  Oct.  4,  1833,  aged  83. 
An  approiuriate  tribute  to  his  memory  a{^;>eared  soon  afterwaids 
in  the  Christian  Reformer,  f 

•  Bretland's  Sermons,  Vol.  iL  p.  35.  f  O.  S.,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  552. 
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"  Pltm  christeneth  that  town  which  bean  her  noble  name. 
Upon  the  British  coast  what  ship  yet  ever  came. 
That  not  of  Pltm ovm  hears,  where  those  brave  navies  lie, 
Twm  cannon's  thund'ring  flote,  that  aH  the  world  defy ; 
Which  to  invasive  spoil  when  th'  English  list  to  draw, 
Have  check'd  Hiberia's  pride,  and  kept  her  still  in  awe^ 
Oft  furnishing  our  dames  with  India's  rare  devices, 
And  lent  us  gold  and  pearl,  with  silk  and  dainty  spices." 

Drayton  (>tuf  qfnjeteenih  century), 

''It  is  not  long  since  Plymouth  was  accounted  a  mean  fishing  town^ 
untill  the  conveniency  of  the  haven,  which  (without  striking  sail)  ad- 
mitteth  into  its  boeom  the  tallest  ships  that  be,  where  they  ride  safe, 
in  either  of  the  two  rivers,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  first  wind. 
The  commodious  situation,  and  healthful  habitation,  was  vulgarly 
known,  and  allured  many  to  resort  thither ;  whereby  it  is  so  increased 
with  beautiiul  buildings,  that  of  the  two  parts  (formerly  spoken)  con- 
joined is  made  one  populous  Plymonth;  and  now  so  great  grown,  that 
it  may  be  held  comparable  to  some  dties.^-^-HiSDOM  (begkinmg  ^ 
ievenieemh  cefUuryJ, 

Plymouth  is  distant  forty-four  miles  from  Exeter,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  miles  from  London.  In  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  a  vast 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Plymouth ;  but  the 
Umits  prescribed  in  this  work  forbid  any  attempt  being  made  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  increased  extent,  opulence,  and  national  im- 
portance. Since  the  period  at  which  Risdon  wrote,  it  is  become  one 
of  the  greatest  naval  arsenali  in  the  kingdom."— Editors  of  Risdon's 
Hist&iy  (1811). 

Population  in  1811,-20,803;  in  1821,-21,691;  in  1831,-^1,080. 


UNITARIAN  CHAPEL. 

FivK  ministers  residing  in,  and  nearly  connected 
with,  Plymouth,  were  silenced  in  the  year  1662. 
The  seed  they  had  scattered  was  watched  and 
watered,  not  only  by  themselves,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  their  exiles  and  imprisonments,  but  also  by 
several  of  their  brethren  from  other  parts  of  the 
county,  and  abundant  proofs  were  oflfered  that  their 
labours  were  followed  by  the  Divine  blessing.  The 
ministers  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Plymouth 
in  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  are  Mr.  George 
Hughes,  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's ;  Mr.  Obadiah 
Hughes,  his  son,  then  studying  at  Oxford;  Mr. 
Thomas  Martyn,  Lecturer  at  St  Andrew's;  Mr. 
Samuel  Martyn,  his  son,  an  occasional  preacher; 
and  Mr.  John  Horseman,  ejected  at  Scilly  Island, 
but  well  known  at  Plymouth.* 

Of  these  five  ministers,  one  only  was  able  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  ministry  at  Plymouth  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  was  Mr.  Thomas  Martyn, 
and  he  also  was  sent  from  the  town  soon  after  his 
ejectment,  and  frequently  interrupted  when,  at  length, 
he  found  opportunities  of  preaching.     The  magis- 

*  Nonoon.  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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trates  of  the  neighbourhood^  dreading  the  influence 
of  the  ejected  pastors  where  they  were  generally 
beloved,  sent  him  with  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen.,  who  may 
be  considered  the  founder  of  the  present  society,  to 
the  island  of  St.  Nicholas  under  a  guard  of  two  files 
of  musqueteers.  There  they  remidned  nine  months ; 
they  were  liberated  on  condition  that  Mr.  Hughes 
should  give  security  of  ,£2000.,  and  Mr.  Martyn  of 
^1000.,  not  to  live  within  twenty  miles  of  Plymouth 
without  leave  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  or  his  deputy. 
Mr.  Hughes  then  retired  to  Kingsbridge,  but  the 
hardships  of  his  banishment  and  his  separation 
from  his  flock  impaired  his  health ;  and  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  chiefly  spent  in  devotional  exercises 
and  serious  discourse,  he  died.  His  friend  and  fel- 
low-sufferer survived  him  many  years,  and  obtained 
permission  to  appear  once  more  among  his  people ; 
but  during  his  absence  his  trials  were  of  the 
severest  kind ;  at  St.  Nicholas  he  was  deprived  of 
the  society  of  his  wife  and  children ;  a  dangerous 
sickness  prevailed  among  the  soldiers,  and  he  en- 
treated in  vain  to  be  removed ;  and,  subsequently, 
while  he  was  bound  not  to  live  within  twenty  miles 
of  Plymouth,  though  often  wanted  to  advise,  relieve, 
and  comfort  his  family  in  sickness  and  death,  he 
dared  not  go  near  them. 

The  evidence  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Unitarian  society  is  somewhat  contradictory.  It 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Nicholas  Sherwill,  another  ejected  minister, 
was  the  founder  of  their  church.     Their  register  of 

2k 
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baptisms  was  conuaenced  by  Mr.  SherwiU  oiiiy 
tbree  months  after  the  memorable  Bartiiolomew 
Day,  and  continued  by  him  till  March  23,  166& 
llien  follows  a  blank  of  a  page  and  a  half;  and 
ibe  register  was  afterwards  brought  down,  appft- 
rentiy  in  the  same  writing,  and  wiUiont  any  odier 
minist^*s  name,  to  August  20,  1697.  Howerer, 
tile  statements  of  seyeral  writets,  especially  Mr. 
Wilson,  lead  to  the  cimclusion  that  Sherwill  was 
the  more  immediate  founder  of  the  church  since 
called  Independent,  and  Hughes  of  the  present  Uni- 
tarian society.  The  possession  of  Sherwill*s  roister 
by  the  latter  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century>  there  was  in 
many  towns  a  community  both  of  Dissenting  minis* 
teiB  and  Dissenting  records*  I  have  inserted  a  fern 
names  on  my  list,  particularly  Nathaniel  Jacob, 
because,  though  chiefly  connected  with  the  other 
congregation,  such  ministers  preached  occasionally 
to  both,  till  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Harding.  That 
this  gentleman  presided  over  the  society  in  question, 
is  evident  from  the  inscription  on  its  communion 
cups: 

"Bought  bt  and  for  tbb  usb  of  that  Church  in  Plymouth 
OF  WHICH  Nathanibl  Hardino  IS  Pastor,  1705." 

The  records  in  possession  of  the  Unitarian  minis- 
ter afford  much  information.  Mr.  Sherwill's  regis- 
ter embraces,  with  one  short  omission,  the  generally 
obscure  period  from  1662  to  1697.  About  half  of 
these  baptisms  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  "  in 
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private,"  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  recorded 
as  haviug  been  performed  at  "  the  Old  Marshall's," 
a  locality  now  unknown.  In  the  same  book  is  a 
list  of  baptisms  "by  Mr.  Thomas  Martyn,"  begin- 
June  12,  1672,  (perhaps  earlier,  as  a  leaf  seems  to 
have  been  torn  out,)  continued  by  him  to  August 
6,  1673,  and  brought  down,  apparently  by  another 
minister,  to  February  3,  1674-5.  It  further  appears 
from  the  following  memorandum,  after  one  of  Mr. 
Martyn's  entries,  that  there  were  two  houses  in 
which  the  Plymouth  pastors  met  their  flocks ;  "  All 
those  before  mentioned  weare  baptised  at  Greene 
house  near  Charles  Church,  in  Greene  Streett." 
The  circumstance  that  several  ministers,  preaching 
or  discharging  pastoral  duties  in  different  places, 
recorded  their  proceedings  in  the  same  book,  indi- 
cates that  they,  as  well  as  the  people  entrusted  to 
their  care,  were  "cm^," — that  they  realized  the 
happy  union  which  the  Saviour  so  earnestly  prayed 
might  exist  among  his  followers,  and  which  their 
sufferings  for  conscience'  sake  especially  led  them 
to  promote.  The  attachment  to  Mr.  Sherwill  and 
the  conviction  of  the  permanent  validity  of  his  epis- 
copal ordination  were  so  strong,  that  several  persons 
were  married  by  him,  though  he  was  avowedly  a 
Nonconformist.  In  the  church  book  are  the  fol- 
lowing entries : 

Marryed  bj  mee  Nicholas  Sherwill. 

1662.       Mr.  Walter  Trowt  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Crampron 
Sept.  17.  at  Stonehonse. 

2k2 
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1663. 
Julj  15.      Matthew  Greet  and  Ruth  Kingston  at  Brixton. 

1670.      Mr.  Abraham  Sherwili  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Fortsecom 
May  3.  of  Sprindleston  at  Pljmpton  Morris. 

With  respect  to  the  meeting-house  in  which  Mr. 
Harding  and  his  successors  officiated,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  time  of  its  erection ;  hut  the  accounts 
of  the  numher,  respectability,  and  earnestness  of  the 
early  Nonconformists  at  Plymouth,  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  they  built  a  place  of  worship  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  date  of  the  edifice  raised  in  Batter 
Street  for  Mr.  Enty  and  his  congregation,  after- 
wards called  Independent,  is  1708.  In  1715,  Mr. 
Harding  had  seven  hundred  and  sixty  hearers,  and 
for  a  long  time  this  church  and  that  assembling  in 
Batter  Street  included  almost  all  the  influential 
citizens,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  of  the  town.* 

Mr.  Enty  was  noted  for  his  "  orthodoxy,**  which 
he  frequently  manifested  in  the  Exeter  Controversy. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Peirce  he  was  one  of  those 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  his  own  place  was  filled 
by  Mr.  Baron,  his  assistant.  The  prominent  part 
taken  by  Enty  at  this  period,  the  zeal  with  which 
he  inculcated  the  Trinity  and  its  kindred  doctrines, 
and  the  great  influence  he  possessed  over  his  hear- 
ers, tend  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that,  in 
aflier  years,  his  congregation  remained  orthodox, 
while  the  other  gradually  adopted  Unitarianism. 
Harding  as  well  as  Enty  took  an  active  part  in  the 

•  Worsley's  Lectures  on  Nonoonformity,  2iicl  ed.,  p.  343. 
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exclusive  proceedings  of  the  Exeter  Assembly,  but 
the  latter  was  by  far  the  more  violent;  both  re- 
fused, for  a  long  time,  to  invite  Fox,  a  reputed  here- 
tic, to  their  pulpits,  but  at  length  Harding  asked 
him  indirectly.  The  father  of  Fox  was  a  member 
of  Harding's  church,  and  had  imbibed  a  large  share 
of  that  zeal  for  Dissent  and  reverence  for  Dissent- 
ing Ministers  which  were  then  so  common  ♦  It 
was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  to  see  his  son 
a  member  of  the  Exeter  Assembly,  or  to  hear  him 
haranguing  some  large  congregation  in  the  West. 
He  sent  him  first  to  Tavistock  School,  then  to  an 
old  Mr.  Bedford  at  Plymouth,  next  to  Mr.  Hallefs 
Academy  at  Exeter,  and,  lastly,  with  the  hope  of 


-  *  Several  instances  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox.  In  reference  to  his 
going  to  Mr.  HaUef  s,  be  says,  "  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Harding  and  son  went  with  ns,  which  my  fiitther  took  to  be  so  great  an 
honour,  that  he  defrayed  all  thehr  expenses  upon  the  road."  Mr.  HaUet 
encouraged  this  kind  of  feeling.  **  He  had  high  notions  of  the  ministerial 
power,  and  thought  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Apostles,  who  had  their 
commission  from  Christ ;  so  that  his  opinion  was,  that  Christ  had  granted 
a  charter  (that  was  his  word)  by  virtue  of  which  all  ministers  had  power 
to  rule  and  act  in  the  church,  as  such,  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions.'' 
And  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  notions  was  the  reception  of  Dr. 
Calamy  in  1713.  "During  his  stay  in  the  West  he  was  to  come  to  Fly- 
mouth.  As  I  was  designed  for  London,  my  father  thought  it  could  not  be 
amiss  to  shew  him  some  respect,  so  he  sent  him  an  invitation  by  Mr.  Enty 
to  lodge  with  him.  I  went  as  far  as  Newton  to  meet  him,  where  he  was 
treated  nobly  and  frur  beyond  what  the  Doctor  expected  from  a  country 
brother.  He  moved  by  slow  degrees  to  Torbay,  Dartmouth,  Shilston,  and 
thence  to  Plsrmouth,  where  he  took  up  his  lodgings  at  the  great  inn  for  all 
Dissenting  ministers,  which  was  at  BIrs.  Pinson's." — Mon.  Repos.,  VoL 
xvi.  p.  134. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey.  Dr.  Calamy  preached  at  Salisbury,  Dor* 
Chester,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Liskeard,  Tiverton,  Taimton,  and  Bath.  **  I 
never  went  a  Journey,"  he  says,  "  in  which  I  worked  harder  or  fared  better 
than  in  this." — Calamy's  Historical  Account  qfhii  own  Life,  Rurr's  Ed., 
Vol.  U.  p.  266. 
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making  him  thoroaghly  orthodox^  to  London.  But 
the  good  mans  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  eireum- 
stance  that  his  son,  though  shrewd,  intelligent,  weD 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent to  the  approbation  of  his  father  and  the  re- 
ligious public,  yet  persisted  in  thinking  and  acting 
for  himself.  While  at  Mr.  Hallet's,  he  ''and  five 
or  six  others  fell  into  the  Unitarian  scheme  about 
the  Trinity,"  which  being  spread  abroad,  (and  it 
deserves  to  be  noticed  here  as  the  origin  of  the  cele- 
brated controversy  in  the  West,)  he  was  prevented 
for  some  time  from  obtaining  a  licence  to  preach. 
Meanwhile,  his  father,  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  tiie 
feilure  of  his  scheme,  employed  various  means  to  re- 
move the  young  man's  difficulties — his  dread  of  an 
examination  by  the  Assembly,  occasioned  by  Uie  spi- 
ritual ^n^nny  of  that  body — and  his  objection  to 
sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  at  that  time,  in  many 
cases,  an  indispensable  ceremony.  At  length,  vrith- 
out  sacrificing  his  principles,  he  received  a  certificate 
to  signify  that  he  was  a  licensed  candidate  by  order 
of  the  Assembly,  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  vns 
gratified  by  hearing  him  preach  several  times  at 
Plymouth ;  but  so  sickened  was  the  son  by  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  age,  that  he  soon  afi;er  quitted 
the  ministry,  and  lived  upon  his  private  resources.* 


*  *'  In  the  very  next  Assembly  after  this  (he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
•hort-Uved  gratiflcation  he  was  aUe  to  afford  his  fiither),  Mr.  ftirce's 
aflfkir  came  to  a  crisis.  The  orthodox  made  a  puhKc  declaratioB  of  their 
Adth  in  the  Trinity,  agreeably  to  the  Articles  and  Creedtf  of  the  Chnrdi 
of  England  and  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism ;  and  every  body  believed  them. 
Mr.  Peirce  and  his  friends  hastOy  set  their  names  to  a  paper,  in  which 
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For  some  years  th^e  was  but  little  improyemeikt 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Plymouth  N<»iconfonnists. 
Though  Harding  was  less  yiolent  than  Enty«  there 
was  no  di£ference  in  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
oongregations  during  the  lives  of  those  ministers. 
Harding  had  at  different  times  three  assistants  ;-^ 
two  w^re  Henry  Brett  and  Joseph  Cock>*  whose 
peeuliar  ofdnions  are  unknown;  the  other,  Henry 
Moor^  or^inally  an  Arian,  but  towards  the  close 
of  his  Hfe  an  Unitarian.  Moore  removed  from 
Southmolton  in  1731>  to  assist  Harding,  at  whose 
death,  in  1744^  he  became  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation. His  appointment  was  not  without  opposi- 
tion, chiefly  caused  by  one  leading  member  of  the 
coi^pr^pition  who  was  a  great  favourer  of  Mr. 
Whitfield ;  but  the  discontented  party^  finding  them- 
selves in  the  minority,  withdrew,  and  joined  the 
church  in  Batter  Street  Mr.  Moore  ''happening 
to  be  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  question,  there 
were  those  who  (even  after  the  secession)  did  not 
fail  to  give  him  great  uneasiness,  especially  by 
attempting  to  prejudice  his  people  against  him, 

they  declared  they  were  no  Arians,  and  that  they  believed  the  Scriptures, 
for  which  almost  every  body  laughed  at  them,  and  said  that  they  In  a 
manner  oonfested  the  Aisembly's  charge,  and  assured  the  world  of  it  under 
their  own  hands.  I,  unluckily  for  my  private  interest,  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  brave  fellows  that  signed  it,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
there  was  scarce  any  for  me  to  preach  to  besides  the  poor  remains  of  a  fern 
broken  congregations,  who  had  good  nature  and  charity  enough  to  stand 
by  their  ministers,  whose  reputation,  interest,  and  usefulness  were  abso- 
lutely ruined  by  the  rage,  aspersions,  and  violence  of  the  other  party.  And 
thus  ended  my  short  warfare  among  the  paltry,  spiritual  wickednesses 
with  whom  it  was  my  ill  luck  to  be  concerned.** 

•  Mr.  Wilson's  MSS. 
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m  which  they  were  but  too  suocesafiiL "  *  By 
these  meaas  his  flock  was  reduced^  before  he 
died*  to  a  very  small  number;  but  soon  afterwaidB 
a  division  took  place  at  Batter  Street,  becauie 
the  majority  would  not  consent  to  appoint  Mir» 
Hanmer,  who  had  been  the  assistant  of  their 
former  minister^  to  fill  the  office  of  pastor ;  and  the 
]U>eraI  party  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
Uanmer  and  his  friends.  This  circumstance  occuiw 
red  in  1762,  the  first  year  of  the  ministry  oi  Mr. 
ReynelL  Hanmer  preached  for  him  occasionally, 
and  baptiied  many  children;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  having  received  a  salary  as  stated  min- 
ister. Before  this  division,  the  two  congregations 
which  had  long  been  known  by  the  common  appel* 
lation — Presbyterian — ^were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  AssCTibly  at  Exeter. 

The  successors  of  Mr.  Reynell  were  Mr.  Watson, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  KentiBh,  Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  Ting- 
combe,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Worsl^,  and  Mr.  Odgers, — 
all  decided  Unitarians.  During  the  ministry  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  society,  though  not  numerous, 
has  included  many  intelligent  and  truly  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  With  two  exceptions,  (Dr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  whom  memoirs  will  be 
given  in  the  usual  place,)  the  ministers  just  mention- 
ed are  still  living.  Mr,  Watson  removed  to  Chiches- 
ter in  1788,  officiated  there  till  1803,  and  has  since 
resided  at  Bath.  Mr.  Porter  continued  at  Plymouth 
till  1794,  afterwards  preached  for  some  time  in  the 

*  EDg^h  Presbyterian,  p.  180. 
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neighbouring  chapel  ^  Plymouth  Dock^  now  D&- 
Yonport^  and  subsequently  went  to  America.     He 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Hawker,  whieh 
eame  before  the  public;    and    he  compUed  the 
liturgy  which  was  introduced  during  his  ministry 
and  is  still  used.     Mr.  E^itish  quitted  Plymouth 
fiur  Birmingham  in  1795,  where,  to  the  present 
time,  he  has  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  large,  society  at  the  New  Meeting.*    Dr.  Jones 
was  Mr.  Kentish's  successor,  and  remained  here  till 
1798,  when  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Tingcombe, 
who,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  removed  to  Bridg- 
water, and  afterwards   from  thence  to  Frenchay. 
The  congregation  were  then  supplied  for  a  few 
months  by  Mr.  John  Rudd.     In  1807,  Mr.  Jones 
came,  and  found  the  chapel  thiidy  attended;  but 
his  exertions  were  followed  by  a  considerable  im- 
provement.   On  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Worsley  removed  to  Plymouth ;  and,  after  labouring 
here  eighteen  years,  went  to  Paris  with  the  hope  of 
forming  a  Unitarian  society  there ;  not  succeeding 
to  the  necessary  extent,  he  soon  returned  to  England 
and  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  former  flock  at 
Lincoln. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  congregation  now 
commenced.  The  old  chapel,  being  ruinous  and 
inconvenient,   was  taken  down,   and  a  new  one 

*  Of  Mr.  Kentish's  unwearied  labours  in  one  of  his  fields  of  Christian 
usefulness,  my  readers  may  form  some  idea  from  a  list  of  his  writings, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  sulijoined  to  a  short  memoir  in  an  interesting 
"  Sketch  of  the  Hitiory  of  Presbyterian  Nonconformity  in  BirminghoMy  by 
the  Rev,  John  Reynell  Wrefbrdr 
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erected  on  the  same  site.  This  is  a  suhstantial 
edifies  with  a  j^ain  exterior^  but  neatly  fitted  up 
and  capable  oi  accommodating  five  hundred  pei^ 
S(ms.  Soon  after  it  was  finished,  the  congregation 
unanimously  elected  as  their  pastor,  Mr.  W.  Odgera^ 
then  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  London  Uniyersity, 
under  the  direction  of  his  Theological  Tutor,  the 
Ber.  B.  Mardon.  The  new  chapel  was  opened  on 
Sunday,  May  13th,  1832.  In  the  morning,  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Tavistock,  read  the  liturgy  and  delivered 
an  address,  and  Mr.  Acton,  of  Exeter,  preached ;  in 
the  evening  Mr.  Odgers  conducted  the  whole  ser^ 
vice.  The  congregation  assembling  imder  these 
fiivourable  auspices  were  also  gratified  by  the 
presence  of  the  Unitarian  society  at  Devonport, 
whose  chapel  was  purposely  closed  on  that  day. 
Most  cheering  has  been  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  Plymouth  Unitarians.  Their  number  has  beai 
greatly  multipKed,  and  all  their  recent  proceedings 
prove  that  they  are  influenced  by  a  spirit  which  will 
not  speedily  decay, — a  spirit  which  sustains  itself, 
and  acquires  increasing  strength,  by  promoting  the 
spread  of  truth,  and  piety,  and  benevolence — a  spirit 
of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

The  follov?ing  instituti<ms  are  supported  by  the 
society ; 

Fkllowship  Fund.  Commenoed  in  1817,  and  very 
well  supported.  Objects,  **  to  assist  in  building  {daces  of  wor- 
•hip,  defirajing  the  expenses  of  trmveOing  ministers,  promoting 
plans  of  edocation  ibr  ministers,  and  other  exertions  ibr  di^ 
fusbg  the  truths  of  the  Grospel." 
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Chapel  Library.  Founded  in  1825.  Contains  about 
three  hundred  volnmee,  of  which  there  is  a  printed  catalogue. 
The  following  publications  are  regularly  circulated  among  the 
subscribers:  —  The  Christian  Reformer,  Unitarian  Chronicle, 
Monthly  Repository,  Christian  Pioneer,  Christian  Advocate,  and 
Christian  Teacher. 

CONGRBOATIONAL  TRACT  SOCIETY.  Formed  in  February, 
1833,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  habits  of  reading  and  think- 
ing in  reference  more  particularly  to  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity.  Two  ladies  attend  regularly  in  the  School  Room  after 
each  of  the  Sunday  services,  to  deliver  tracts  to  any  of  the  con- 
gregation who  are  disposed  to  read  them, — a  part  of  the  plan 
which  has  proved  very  useful.  They  have  also  another  Tract 
Society,  the  members  of  which  engage  to  take  tracts  to  persons 
living  in  their  respective  districts  who  may  be  willing  to  read 
them,  though  not  belonging  to  the  congregation. 

Sunday-School.  Established  in  March,  1833.  Confined 
hitherto  to  girls.  Number  at  first  limited  to  twenty,  but  after- 
wards extended  to  forty.  Connected  with  this  institndon  are  a 
School  Library  and  a  Writing  Schod.  Both  are  found  to  be 
valuable  auxiliaries.  The  Writing  School  is  conducted  every 
Saturday  afternoon  by  two  of  the  Sunday  teachers,  who  also,  at 
the  same  time,  instruct  the  children  in  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic. This  part  of  the  plan  is  found  to  induce  the  scholars  to 
seek  improvement  at  home. 

Sunday-School  Savings*  Fund.  Established  in  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  to  encourage  habits  of  economy  and  forethought 
among  the  children,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  prudent  per^ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  life.  Each  child  is  encouraged  to 
bring  a  sum  not  exceding  two-pence  weekly,  which,  having  ac- 
cumulated, is  returned  in  some  form  to  the  parents  or  children 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a  premium  of  two-pence  on  every 
riiilling.  In  the  first  year  the  deposits  amounted  to  more  than 
£8.  The  money  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
or  no  premium  to  be  given. 
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Gbobos  Hughes,  B.D J662— 

ThomasMabttn 1662 — 1673. 

Samuel  MAmTTN 

Nathaniel  Jacob 1673 — 1690. 

Nathaniel  Harding 1690 — 1744. 

Henry  Brett 1707—1723. 

Joseph  Cock 1721—1731. 

Henry  Moore 1731-1762. 

John  Reynell 1762—1784. 

Thomas  Watson 1785—1788. 

Thomas  Porter 1 789—1 794 . 

John  Kentish 1794 — 1795. 

John  Jones,  LL.  D 1 795—1798. 

John  Tingcombe 1798—1806. 

John  Jones 1807—1812, 

Israel  Worsley 1813 — 1831. 

WiLLLAM  OdGERS 1832. 


George  Hughes,  B.  D. — Bom  at  Sonthwark. — Educated  at 
Oxford. — Ordained  in  1628. — Preached  first  in  and  about  Ox- 
ford.— ^Afterwards  Lecturer  of  AllhallowSy  Bread  Street^  London. 
— Silenced  bj  Archbishop  Land,  at  an  earlj  period,  for  Non- 
conformity to  some  ceremonies. — Presented  bj  the  Eail  of 
Bedford,  to  the  living  of  Tavistock,  where  he  did  much  good. — 
Obliged  bj  the  Civil  War  to  remove  to  Coventry  and  live  with 
his  wife's  relations. — Soon  sent  for  bj  "  the  government  of  Ply- 
mouth,'' and  presented  to  St  Andrews  in  that  town,  1644.-*- 
Found  the  Liturgy  had  been  omitted  by  his  predecessor,  and 
willingly  followed  his  example. — Very  generous  to  the  Puritan 
ministers  who  took  refuge  in  Pl^-mouth,  and  much  respected  by 
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all  parties  for  his  learning,  pietj,  and  general  nsefhlness. — 
Ejected  in  1662. — Soon  afterwaids  sent  to  St.  Nicholas  Island 
on  account  of  his  Nonconformitj,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Kingsbridge,  where,  in  1667,  he  proved  by  has  death  as  he  had 
done  bj  his  life,  that  he  was  a  Christian  indeed. — Continued 
preaching  privately  to  the  last,  and  confessed  that  he  ^  was  not 
ashaaiied  to  Hve  nor  afraid  to  die.''  * 


Nathaniel  Jacob  was  the  son  of  a  major  in  the  Parliament 
army.  He  designed  his  son  for  the  ministry  from  the  cradle,  if 
it  should  please  God  to  qualify  him  for  it.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  the  youth,  being  well  furnished  with  grammar-learning, 
went  to  Oxford,  and  at  twenty-three  he  was  ordained  by  the 
classical  Presbytery  of  Sarum.  He  was  ejected  from  Ugborough, 
where  his  learning,  exemplary  piety,  and  obliging  behaviour,  had 
much  endeared  him  to  the  people,  particularly  to  several  gentle- 
men of  good  fortune  and  character.  After  his  ejectment,  he 
rode  to  Plymouth  once  a  fortnight  to  preach  to  Mr.  Marljn's 
people,  (a  branch  of  the  Nonconformist  church,)  and  at  his 
death  became  their  pastor.  About  the  year  1684,  he  was  con- 
victed under  the  act  against  conventicles,  and  conmiitted  to 
Exeter  gaol  for  six  months.  Still  he  lived  on  good  terms  with 
several  worthy  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the 
Five-mile  Act  drove  him  from  Plymouth,  Mr.  Nosworthy,  of 
Dipford,  gave  him  shelter  in  his  parish.  Afterwards,  liberty 
being  granted,  he  returned  to  the  public  exercise  of  his  ministry 
to  a  numerous  congregation.  His  labours  were  crowned  with 
great  success.  Canon  Gilbert,  vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  preached 
his  funeral  sermon  and  gave  him  a  great  character  for  piety  and 
learning,  t 

*  Noncon.  Mem.,  p.  387.  See  a  Latin  inscription  oompoied  by  the  Bon- 
in4aw  of  Mr.  HngltM— Mr.  John  Howe. 

t  Nonoon.  Mem.,  Vol.  L  p.  422. 
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Kathaxikl  Hasdixo. — ^The  fbOest  mccooDt  of  Mr.  Harding's 
fife  is  fBUfed  anoBf  tiie  biogr^ihical  sketches  bj  Mr.  Fox,  of 
PljiMntk.  Put  of  dnt  accoont  I  shall  inftroduce  here ;  vea- 
tariag  to  ooit  a  lew  paFisgin  not  neceasarj  to  my  porpoee. 
Of  Mr.  FoK*8  trmtorj  to  be  severe  I  have  aliead j  reminded 

■J 


"Mr,  !!■  faf,  mm  bora  in  Irehad.  ffit&therwaia  Dissea^ 
that  I  iagdiii,  lail  caBcd  Nicodcwu.  FromtheqiiamtBessof 
md  tiK  aolioaa  aad  diiinalkia  wydilns  sob  broa^  to 
liffRheadbevaiofthePtarilankind.  It  wis  by  acddeat 
»s  1  bsae  kaK)  thai  ysa^  Harfiag  caaie  to  Pljiaalh  He  weoft 
i  ship  ia  Iiekad  to  see  soom  friendi  wha  had  embaiked  for 
Wide  he  was  Aere^tiie  wiad  tpnokg  vp  fresh  sad  fiur,  sad 
by  hk  friendi  to  take  the  toor  with  ^m.  On 
he  faaad  thai  a  brge  coBgregitk>B  of  Dbsent- 
beiace,  hist  &dr  miaister.  He  was  desired  to 
he  fid  toso^  goodpfOipose  that  the  peof^ 
fcl  m  lave  wii&  hiai  SBd  ^ected  hiai  tiieir  pastor.  In 
he  had  baea  iBder  the  toilion  of  eae  Dr.  Gsrr,  who  had  the 
af  a  pisai,  sow  mam,  s^d  of  a  veiy  good  Qrecjaa.  Where 
he  sta&d  I  caa"!  ssf ;  tis  oeitna,  he  settled  very  yoang  at  Plymomh, 
and  broaght  sH  hii  aoCiotts  ia  fifiaity  inth  hba,  which  heaotably  re- 
tiiaed  sad  viadicsted  to  fSbt  IssL  I  sst  mysdf  aader  his  ndnisiry, 
may  y«ftrs»  snd  Uk  geaersl  vm  of  his  preadu^g  was  apon  thedarli^ 
mysteries  of  Chriitisaity,  sad  iqpon  sndi  ^tungs  is  Ekctkm,  Adoptiaa» 
SiBCtiicitkia,  &C. ;  md  I  nercr  understood  that  he  entered  it  my 
tiaie  oa  my  odier  method  of  prcadiiiig.  His  behiriour  in  the  pulpit 
WW  very  saitable  to  his  way  of  thinking ;  for  he  made  i  most  men- 
sirotts  JimgTctablg  aoiie,  espedslly  when  he  grew  ingry,  is  he  often 
did.  if  he  happened  to  be  oonloting  my  opiakms  he  did  not  like.  I 
oaa  reaiembrT  mywi^  thai  he  was  once  very  near  dirowing  a  quarto 
Bible  iq»oa  the  head  of  the  muuster  who  sit  m  the  desk  ander  him. 
At  mother  tiaie,  he  inth  mndi  ^flkahy  recovered  Ids  w^,  which  he 
had  ihaost  jerked  from  hbheid  bythesioknt  ^itatisn  af  hb  body 
It  m  wgnment  he  was  offering  agsiast  Dr.  Qirke.  He  was  amch 
more  disigreeible  in  pnyer.    Not  thit  he  was  at  a  loss^  or  gniky  of 
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of  taHtology»  for  he  composed  his  prayers  and  learnt  them  by  heart 
as  he  did  his  sermons.  But  then  he  had  so  strange  an  utterance, 
espedaUy  in  the  be^ning  of  his  prayer,  that  persons  not  used  to  him 
could  seldom  understand  him.  He  had  always  the  art  of  keeping 
great  authority  orer  his  hearers ;  the  external  sanctity  which  he  car- 
ried  about  with  him,  gained  him  universal  respect.  His  conversation 
generally  tamed  on  spiritual  tilings,  or  on  some  disputed  point  in 
ctivinity,  and  if  any  indifferent  things  were  talked  of,  he  seemed  akvayi 
uneasy,  was  constantly  sighing,  and  lifting  up  Ids  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven .  But  aU  his  knowledge  and  piety  never  g«t  the  better  of  hia 
natural  temper  i  for  he  was  naturally  proud,  and  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, and  governed  with  great  haughtinese  and  tyranny  in  his  £unily. 
The  menaces  he  gave  his  only  son  on  his  foiling  into  the  Unitarian 
tdieme,  and  his  driving  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  always  a 
standing  proof  of  his  furious  bigotry,  and  the  barbarity  of  his  temper* 
Yet  after  all  these  imperfections,  which  perhaps  he  never  knew  or 
considered  as  such,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  singular 
piety  towards  God.  His  heart  was  certainly  in  his  woric,  and  I  believe 
he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  Hve  in  that  retired  and  abstracted  man^ 
ner  vriudi  he  ahmya  delighted  in.  Upon  the  whole,  considering  hie 
educaftimi,  princqiks,  and  professions,  he  disdiarged  his  duty  fiutiifnlfy, 
g«ve  an  excellent  example  to  his  brethren  of  the  separation,  and  widi 
aU  hia  infirmities  and  mistakes,  lived  and  died  an  honeit  man."* 


HSNRY  MoORSy  of  Laakeard. — I  omit  a  separate  memoir  of 
Mr.  MoorOy  of  Plymonth,  because  bis  life  was  not  marked  bj 
drcumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  But  the  reader  will  not  ob- 
ject to  the  introduction  of  a  few  particulars  of  the  life  of  his 
son,— derived  ohieflj  from  Dr.  Aikin*s  preface  to  the  posthu- 
monsvolTmie  of  Mr.  Moore's  Ljrical  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Henry  Moore  was  bom,  in  1732,  at  Plymouth.  His 
&ther,  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  merits^  was  a  Dissenting 
minister.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Bellew, 
Esq.,  of  Stockleigh  Court  in  the  same  county.  He  received 
Ub  grammar  education  under  Mr.  Bedford,  ailerwards  vicar  of 
Charles  parish,  in  Plymouth.    In  1749,  he  was  entered  at  Dr. 

*  Mon.  Rep.,  YoL  xvL  p.  257. 
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Doddridge's  Aeftdemy,  at  Nordiamptoii,  of  whidi  be  wasa  mem* 
ber  at  the  time  of  bis  tutor's  decease.  On  this  oceaaon^  Mr. 
Moore  paid  a  tribate  of  respect  and  veneration  in  a  poem  to  tbe 
memory  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  wbicb  was  afterwards  published  with 
many  unwarrantable  alterations.  The  poem  was  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Doddridge^  and  was  jnstlj  admired  as  a  tribate  of  el^ant 
fiuicj  and  warm  affection.  He  finished  his  academical  ocmxae 
under  Dr.  Ashworth ;  and  in  1755  or  1756,  was  elected  minia^ftr 
to  a  congregation  at  Dniverton.  In  1757,  he  removed  to  Mod* 
bvjy  where  he  eontinned  till  his  final  removal  to  liskeurd, 
which  took  place  in  1788.  Doring  these  long  periods,  he  was 
almost  lost  firom  the  notice  of  the  world ;  recollected,  perhaps, 
br  some  of  lus  fellow-stadents  as  a  youth  of  promise  ;  known  by 
a  few  brother-ministers  as  a  man  of  learning  and  critical  talents ; 
but  scarcely  recognised  for  that  cultivated  genius  which  fitted 
him  for  ahining  in  the  highest  ranks  of  literature. 

He  so  hr  overcame  his  diffidence,  as  to  contribute  largely 
to  tbe  two  volomes  of  commentaries  and  essays,  pulUished  by 
the  Society  ibr  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.* 
These  pieces  obtained  for  the  author  the  character  of  a  very 
learned,  ingenious,  and  useful  critic,  firom  such  judges  as  Dr. 
Geddes,  and  Michael  Dodson,  Elsq.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  author 
of  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Madan's 
Thel^*pthora  are  attacked  with  much  humour  and  vivacity.  At 
the  solicitation  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  very  intelligent 
surgeon  at  Plymouth,  he  printed,  in  1 795,  a  short  poem  entitled 
Private  life,  a  Moral  Rhapsody.  This,  though  a  performance 
of  much  poetical  and  sentimental  beauty,  yet  appearing  firom  a 
country  press,  with  no  advantages  of  publication,  attracted  little 
notice.  During  the  last  summer  of  his  life,  Mr.  Moore  put  into 
the  bauds  of  lus  nephew,  a  volume  of  MS.  poems  which,  with 
singular  modesty,  he  requested  him  to  shew  to  some  person  who 
could  judge  of  thdr  fitness  for  the  public  eye. 

•  A  list  of  Mr.  Moore*t  cootrilMitkjiis  may  be  fbmid  in  Dr.  ABdtCu 
prs6u)«. 
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"  I  waa-  apiiHed  to  on  the  occftaion/'  (says  Dr.  Aikin  in  concluding 
tkc  prehce,)  **  and  I  trust  the  readers  of  these  pieces  will  be  convinced 
that  I  could  not  hesitate  In  giving  a  decided  opinion  in  their  favour. 
In  reality,  I  scarcely  ever  experienced  a  greater  and  more  agreeable 
surprise,  than  on  the  discovery  of  so  rich  a  mine  of  poetry,  where  I 
had  not  the  least  intimation  of  its  existence.  That  the  author  should 
have  passed  seventy  years  of  life  almost  totally  unknown,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance that  excited  the  interest  of  all  to  whom  the  poems  were 
communicated ;  and  we  were  impatient  that,  however  late,  he  should 
e^jof  those  rewards  of  merit  which  had  so  long  been  mthheld.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which, 
while  it  left  his  intellects  free,  incapacitated  him  for  every  exertion. 
There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  My  offer  of  taking  upon  myself 
the  whole  care  of  the  editorship  was  thankfully  accepted ;  and  a  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot,  which  met  with  the  warm  support  of  many 
who  were  desirous  that  all  possible  comfort  should  be  supplied  to 
cheer  the  helpless  decline  of  such  a  man.  But  the  progress  of  debi* 
lity  anticipated  these  well  intended  efforts.  He  sunk  tranquilly 
under  his  disease  on  Nov.  2,  1802 ;  having,  however,  lived  to  enjoy 
some  tatbfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  there  were  persons  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  who  could  regard  him  with  cordial  esteem  and 
friendship.  As  he  lived  in  celibacy,  and  had  no  dependent  relatives, 
no  other  object  remained  for  a  subscription  than  that  of  bringing  for- 
ward his  posthumous  work  in  an  advantageous  manner  secure  both 
from  loss  and  neglect." 

Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  this  volume,  will 
cordially  assent  to  the  estimate,  formed  hy  the  accomplished  edi- 
tor, of  the  literary  rank  of  Mr.  Moore*  Many  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  hymns  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir  in 
various  Unitarian  selections,  will  gratefully  acknowledge  his 
claims  to  their  admiration.  If  he  had  only  written,  those  begin- 
ning with  the  lines,  "  My  God  thy  boundless  love  I  praise," 
"Soft  are  the  fruitful  showers  that  bring,"  "  Supreme  aud  uni- 
versal light,"  he  would  have  furnished  food  for  the  piety  of 
thousands.  Of  his  personal  qualities — his  mild  and  gentle 
manners,  his  humility,  contentment,  and  thankfulness,  there  is 
a  beautiful  description  in  the  memoir  by  Dr.  Aikin,  and  the  fol- 

2l 
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lowing  extracts  from  the  yolnme  of  poems  derive  dieir  greatest 
charm  from  the  circmnstance,  that  the  sendments  thej  ex- 
press are  in  perfect  unison  with  those  hy  which  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  author  were  habitually  influenced. 


«< 


Rejoicing  in  the  good  hiB  hsnds  bestow, 

Th'  Almighty  Father  looks  well  pleas'd  below. 

But  chief  his  fftv'rite  work  to  see. 

The  pious,  grateful,  social  soul. 

Where,  tun'd  to  nature's  harmony. 

The  softest,  sweetest  passions  roll ; 

That  throbs  in  sympathy  with  woe. 

That  flames  with  fnendship's  holy  glow. 

That  swells  with  wishes  unconfin'd 

To  scatter  blessings  o'er  mankind. 

And,  in  divine  resembling  lines  imprest. 

Loves  his  own  image  in  the  gen'rous  breast." — p.  5. 


**  But  mark,  where  poor,  unnotic'd  or  unknown. 
Neglected  virtue  smDes  at  fortune's  frown ; 
Or  blest  by  fortune  in  a  private  state. 
By  worth  ennobled  and  by  goodness  great ; 
Bright  on  whose  gen'rous  breast  those  splendours  glow. 
Of  sacred  honour,  kings  could  ne'er  bestow ; 
The /riend  of  man  !  who  can  in  life  confess 
No  joy  worth  living,  but  the  joy  to  bless." — p.  153. 


«( 


O  Resignation !  Fdth's  soft  soothing  child ; 

Come  with  thy  words — thy  looks— divinely  mild : 

Woe's  wild  emotions  lull  to  gentle  rest ; 

Pour  holy  balm  into  the  bleeding  breast ; 

Be  ev'ry  passion,  ev'ry  murmur,  stiU, 

And  bend  the  struggling  soul  to  Heav'n's  high  wilL" — p.  106. 


Since  compiling  the  above  imperfect  notice,  I  have  been  fii- 
voured  with  a  selection  of  Mr.  Moore's  hjnms  in  his  own  band- 
writing  and  entrusted  by  him  to  the  respected  fiiend  from  whom 
I  received  it  The  following  efinsion  has  not,  I  beHeve,  been 
published : 
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''As  on  the  swifUy-gliding  stream 
A  ^ousand  sunbeams  play. 
Successive  give  a  transient  gleain. 
And  quickly  glance  away ; 

So  on  our  eyes  with  rapid  glare 

A  thousand  pleasures  float ; 
Ere  we  have  time  to  say  **  they  are," — 

They  vanish,  and  "  are  not." 

Unnumbered  joys,  illusive,  vain. 

Our  eager  wishes  cheat ; 
Yet  are  we  still  allur'd  again* 

Nor  will  suspect  deceit. 

From  scheme  to  scheme  we  wQdly  fly. 

Nor  let  our  passions  rest : 
Then  grieve,  and  weep,  and  wonder  why 

We  cannot  yet  be  blest. 

The  world  let  pride  and  folly  share. 

It  never  was  designed 
To  be  the  pleasure,  or  the  care, 

Of  an  immortal  mind. 

To  joys  more  lasting  and  sublime 

The  Christian's  faith  aspires ; 
No  bliss  within  the  bounds  of  time 

Can  fill  his  vast  desires. 

To  thee,  my  God  I  my  wishes  tend ; 

In  thee  completely  blest ; 
My  present  hope !  my  final  end ! 

And  my  eternal  rest ! " 


The  Rev.  John  Rsynell  was  descended  from  a  verj  an- 
cient and  distinguished  familj  which  bad  been  seated  in  Devon- 
shire fin*  about  four  centoriesy  at  Ogwell-housey  near  Newton- 
Bushely  the  present  representative  of  which  b  Msjor  General 
Sir  Thomas  Rejnell,  Baronet.  Mr.  Rejnell  was  bom  at 
Newton- Abbot,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  October  30th,  1736. 

2l2 
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In  the  year  1755,  he  was  placed  in  the  Academical  Institation 
at  Daventry,  then  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ashwcnth. 
In  this  Institation,  when  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  his  uncle  and  early  instructor,  the  Rev.  John 
Reynell,  of  Totness,  had  received  his  education ;  and  at  Daven- 
try,  at  a  subsequent  period,  under  Mr.  Belsham,  his  son  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Reynell,  of  Crediton,  was  educated. — That  branch 
of  the  family  from  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  more  im- 
mediately descended,  had  joined  the  Nonconformists  soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Mr.  Reynell  left  Daven- 
try  in  the  year  1760,  and  in  1762,  he  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
congregation  at  Plymouth.  In  this  office  he  continued  until 
1784,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  coming  into  the  possession 
of  an  estate  at  Thorverton,  near  Exeter,  he  removed  to  that 
delightful  village,  where  he  officiated  to  a  small  Presbyterian 
congregation,  and  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  September,  1800.  Soon  after  his  setdement  at  Ply- 
mouth, he  married  Mary,  the  only  surviving  child  of  Edward 
Richards,  Esq.,  of  Upex,  near  Exeter,  by  whom  he  left  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters.     Mrs.  Reynell  died  in  1789. 

Though  the  name  of  this  admirable  man  is  not  extensively 
known,  few  persons  have  passed  through  life  more  honoured 
and  beloved  than  he  did.  While  at  Plymouth  and  engaged  in 
the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession,  he  secured  the  venera- 
tion and  regard  of  his  flock,  by  the  courteousness  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  and  the  amiability  of  bis 
temper,  as  well  as  by  the  piety,  earnestness,  and  sound  practical 
sense  by  which  his  preaching  was  distinguished.  He  was  xm- 
firiendly  to  controversy,  and  seldom  dwelt  upon  speculative 
points  of  theology.  His  heart  overflowed  with  kindness  to  the 
whole  race  of  man,  and  he  was  ardently  desirous  of  promoting 
a  friendly  disposition  among  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

At  Thorverton,  Mr.  Reynell  occupied  precisely  the  situation 
which  the  Author  of  his  nature  seemed  to  have  fitted  him  to  im- 
prove and  adorn.  In  that  retired  and  rural  village,  he  lived 
happy  in  himself  and  dispensing  happiness  to  all  around  him. 
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Endrcled  bj  a  numeroos  and  affsctionate  familj, — placed  in 
easy  and  even  affluent  circumatances, — and  anxious  to  ccmtri- 
bttte  to  the  comfort  of  everj  one  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
his  influence,  he  had  it  in  his  heart — and  in  his  power  also — to 
be  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  to  which  Providence  had 
conducted  him — and  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  in  truth 
he  was.     By  his  kind  offices  to  the  poor,  bj  his  affectionate  at- 
tentions to  their  temporal  as  well  as  to  their  spiritual  necessities, 
he  was  at  once  a  complete  model  of  a  village  pastor,  the  friend, 
die  comforter,  the  guide  of  all.     His  house  was  the  scene  of 
hospitality  and  of  domestic  bliss.     His  brethren  in  the  ministry 
and  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  or  acquaintance  were  ever 
received  by  him  with  a  cordial  and  courteous  welcome,  and 
were  made  happy  in  the  feeling  that  they  shared  the  regard  of 
one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.    He  was  fond  of  rural  pursuits 
and  recreations,  as  well  as  of  his  books— of  society,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  fire-side.    It  was  there,  in  the  bosom  of  his  happy  £91- 
mily,  that  he  sought  and  found  his  purest  earthly  felicity.     By 
them,  he  was  beloved  and  revered  in  no  ordinary  degree  while 
he  lived ;  and  after  his  death,  by  none  of  them  could  his  name 
be  ever  pronounced  without  emotion.    The  dignified  and  n^nly 
beauty  of  his  person — the  urbanity  of  his  manners — the  simpli- 
city, uprightness,  and  benevolence  of  his  character^  are  still  re- 
membered with  affectionate  and  admiring  regret  by  many  to 
whom  hia  memcnry  will  be  always  precious — ^nor  can  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  character  ever  altogether  cease. 

Thus  in  the  possession  of  every  source  of  earthly  enjoyment 
and  going  about  continually  doing  good,  the  life  of  this  excel- 
lent man  passed  happily  uid  usefully  away ;  and  when  he  died, 
the  tears  of  the  whole  village  accompanied  him  to  the  grave, 
where  he  was  again  united  to  the  gentle  partner  of  his  days — 
and  where  "  side  by  side  they  sleep  beneath  the  village  tower."  * 

•  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wreford,  of  Birmingham. 
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iv-.  ^:mx  ^-ysmk. — Tkis  ■iifCMjJifhiif  scMar  and  voliiimB- 
vi&^  vijiB,  wi  tecft  at  LBM&igate,  im.  tke  cofutty  of  Camiar- 
do.  ffis  fic^er  vaa  a  respectable  hsnuet;  and  the  ton  had 
WcL  ^pifTnrffer  aencdtsnl  pHSMtiylifl  it  vas^Boovefed  that 
W  ^ad  nff-^fr  t—piMr  iim  finafinn  for  9oA  occiyatioiifl.  FVom 
ii?  «ag5eat  f^^ifWid  he  fcad  erineed  aa  luimial  prefflceticMl  for 
hxfaL  It  vaa  kii  frequeat  ptactiee^  iuneffiatetjr  after  bfeak* 
fectr  &KMar  froK  tbe  foanhr  circle,  aad  i«fira  to^banlia 
<^  a  jnL>adtd  mxkt,  aboat  a  v3e  from  die  bomey  and  tiwre 
sta£es  t£!  baai^vr  compdkd  nm  to  fl^tufii.  ntt 
at  Tbis  tiaw  raaaibable  for  Hb  fltro^di  and  tana- 


lb  icbcr,  €a£B^  tbat  it  voald  be  Taia  to  atlempt  to  cob- 
:z:  laa  to  tkr  diudfuj  of  a  fiuia,  reaolTed  to  educate  1dm  for 
tLp  CLristiHi  w=i<tij.  Witb  das  iriew  be  procured  for  bim 
tbe  beit  iiistiatliua  ia  tbe  dcmenta  d  die  Latin  and  Greek 
knjTiiafi  %  vbieb  ke  eoidd  obtua  in  tbe  conatrx  e^ioob  of  die 
neiiribcQibood.  He  aiade  die  most  of  dieee  dender  advantages, 
and  eradaallT  imbibed  an  ardent  deare  to  become  a  profideat 
in  clasBical  leaning.  Aboat  tiie  age  of  foarteoi  or  fifteen,  be 
«9s  seat  to  tbe  Coflege  Grammar  Scbool  at  Brecon^  one  of  tbe 
fif^  classlcid  seminaries  in  tbe  PrineipaKty,  alwajB  nnder  die 
sopennteadence  of  a  eleigjman  of  tbe  EstaMsbed  Hiai^ 
Here  be  remained  tbree  jears,  wlien  tbe  deadi  of  bis  fotber,  in 
1783,  obliged  bim  to  retnm  borne. 

AboQt  tbb  period,  bis  n^bboor  and  relation^  Mr.  David 
Jones,  afterwards  tbe  eoUeagne  of  Dr.  Priestlej,  and  known,  ia 
tbe  controvere  V  widi  Dr.  Hordej,  as  the  "  WelA  Freeholder," 
was  a  stndent  at  tbe  New  College,  Hacknej.  Through  bis  re- 
commendation, the  managers  of  that  institation  admitted  him  a 
stndent  on  the  foundation.  Here  he  soon  acquired  the  fiittid- 
ship  and  patronage  of  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Resident  Tutor.  He  remained  at  Harknej  six 
>*ears,  enjonng,  among  other  advantages,  the  enviable  privil^^ 
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of  the  olassioal  instraction  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  with 
whom  he  was  a  fiftvoarite  pupil. 

In  the  jear  1792,  the  death  of  the  learned  and  excellent 
Mr*  Thomas  Llojd  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Tutor  in  the  Welsh  Aoademj,  then 
^tio^ed  at  Swansea,  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  bj  the  Preabj- 
terian  Boaid  to  be  his  successor.  After  he  had  held  this  office 
about  three  years,  some  unhappy  differences  arose  between  him 
and  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  W.  Howell,  in  which  the  students 
rashly  embarked  as  partizans.  The  Board  finding  that  there 
remained  no  prospect  of  an  amicable  a^ustment  of  the  disputes, 
and  not  wishing  to  side  with  either  party  in  a  matter  which  was 
entirely  personal,  adopted  the  resolution  of  dismissing  both 
tutors  and  removing  the  institution  to  Carmarthen.  On  quit- 
tii^  Swansea,  Mr.  Jones  settied  at  Plymouth,  as  the  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  congregation  in  that  place.  He  remained  here 
two  y^ars,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Hali&x,  in  York- 
shire. Here  he  resided  for  three  years,  joining  to  his  ministerial 
labours  the  instruction  of  youth,  an  employment  for  which  he 
was  singularly  well  qualified.  From  Halifax  he  removed  to 
^ndon,  where  he  continued  till  the  end  of  his  life.  Not  long 
after  his  settiement  in  London,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Ids  ^eod  and  former  tutor.  Dr.  Bees.  This  lady  died  without 
issue  in  the  year  I8I5.  In  1817  he  married  Anna,  the  only 
dapghter  of  the  late  Oeoj^e  Dyer,  Esq.,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts,  who,  with  two  children,  survived  him. 

After  his  removal  to  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Jones  occasionally 
preached  for  his  brethren,  but  never  had  the  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation. Under  some  momentary  feeling  of  disgust,  nevejr  ex- 
jdained  to  hie  brethren,  he  destroyed  all  his  manuscript  sermons, 
and  firQm  this  time  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  appear  in 
the  pulpit.  He  still,  however,  adhered  to  his  profession ;  was  a 
jmemb«r  of  the  Presbyterian  Body  of  London  Dissenting  Min- 
isters, and  for  some  years  one  of  the  clerical  trustees  of  the 
e^tes  and  endowments  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams.  A  few  years 
before  his  death,  the  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon 
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him  the  booofwr  de^ne  of  Doctor  of  Law^  and  widiim  a  jear 
or  two  of  has  deadi  he  vas  dected  a  meaiber  of  the  Rojad  So- 
cietT  of  LiUBiaiare. 

Dr.  Jooea  mamtaiaed  a  fai^  fepoUtion  as  a  teacher  of  the 
dasaical  langaagca.  Ifii  ibiIiim  lUaiw  were  ibr  man j  jreara  in 
great  reqaest  aaaoog  p«»ous  of  rank  and  eminenee;  and  iie  had 
to  reckon  in  the  nvmber  of  hia  popila  some  individaala  of  noble 
hirtk.  He  anpcrintcnded,  lor  a  eonsiderable  tune,  the  ednoaition 
of  Che  SODS  of  that  disdnginahed  Uwjer  and  phOanthroiMat,  Sh* 
Samnel  RomOlj ;  and  to  tiie  last  he  had  nnder  his  care  aoaoe 
roonf  persons  of  opulent  fiunOies.  It  must  be  observed  here, 
to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Jones,  that  while  he  was  tfans  courted  hj 
the  riidi  and  ihe  noble,  he  was  era'  read  j  to  afford  encourage- 
ment and  gratuilous  personal  aasislance  and  instructkm  to  joung 
men  in  humble  eircumstances,  whom  he  found  struggling  with 
difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  learning. 

He  acquired  no  small  degree  of  oddifit j  as  an  author,  if  not 
bjr  the  uniform  success,  at  least  bjr  the  number,  the  originality, 
and  the  abilitj  of  his  writings.  In  the  jear  1800,  while  he 
resided  at  Halifiix,  he  publidied  his  first  work,  in  two  volumes 
8vo.,  under  the  title  of  "A  Development  oi  RemarkaUe 
Events,  calculated  to  restore  die  Christian  Rdigion  to  its  Ori- 
ginal Puritj,  and  to  repel  the  Objections  of  UnbelieverB." 
These  volumes  contain  a  vindication  of  the  anthentkuty  of  tiie 
disputed  passage  in  Josephus,  and  are  remarkable  as  convejing 
the  first  intimation  of  the  hjpothesis  for  which  Dr.  Jones  was 
afierwards  so  greatlj  distinguidied,  of  Jo8e[^us  and  Philo  being 
converts  to  the  Christian  &ith.  In  1801  followed  a  second  part 
of  this  work,  which  the  author  entitled  <<  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Romans  aualjzed,  from  a  Development  of  those  Circum- 
stances in  the  Romish  Church  by  which  it  was  occasioned." 
His  original  plan  was  much  more  extensive,  bat  here  he  discon- 
tinued the  prosecution  of  it,  meaning,  however,  to  resume  the 
subject  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  In  1808,  he  pub- 
lished "  Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  circmn« 
stances  peculiar  to  our  Lord  and  his  Evangelists."     This  work 
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is  distingoiflhed  by  a  mode  of  thinkmg  peenlisir  to  the  aothoFi 
aud  evinces  an  intimate  acqnaintanoe  with  the  sacred  writings 
and  with  Christian  antiqoitjr.  It  is,  unqnestionablj,  one  of  his 
ablest  theological  publications.  Manj  of  his  '^Illustrations'' 
are  strikin^y  original;  thej  discover  an  acute  mind,  always 
£9elingly  alive  to  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  our  Lord's  maimer 
of  instruction^  and  to  the  unstudied  but  exquisite  beauties  of  h» 
historian.  Dr.  Jones's  next  work,  of  this  class  aj^peared  in  1812. 
It  was  entitled  <'  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  or  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus  proved  to  be  Historians  and  Apologists  of  Christy  of  lus 
Followers,  and  of  his  Gospel."  This  hypothesis  the  author 
also  maintained  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  to  which  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor.  A  sequel  to  his  £k;clesiastical  Researches 
was  published  in  1813,  in  which  he  proposed  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  introductory  chapters  in  Matthew  and  Luke's  Gospels 
from  Josephus,  and  to  deduce  the  peculiar  articles  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith  of  the  Gnostics,  who  opposed  the  Gospel  in  the  days 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Under  the  name  of  Esseuus,  Dr.  Jones  published,  in  181 9^ 
a  New  Version  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis.  The 
work  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation  that  had  then 
just  appeared.  In  the  following  year,  the  appearance  of  nume- 
rous Deistical  works  induced  Dr.  Jones  to  print,  in  one  volume 
Bvo.^  **  A  Series  of  Important  Facts,  demonstrating  the  Truth 
of  tlM  Christian  Religion,  drawn  from  the  Writings  of  its 
Friends  and  Enemies  in  the  First  and  Second  Centuries."  His 
next  publication  was  *^  A  Reply  to  two  Deistical  works^  entitled 
A  New  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  &c.,  and  Gramaliel  Smith's  Not 
Paul  but  Jesus."  In  the  title  of  this  work  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Ben  David.  His  last  publication  of  a  theological  character, 
which  appeared  in  1825,  was  entitled  **  Three  Letters  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  is  demonstrated 
t^e  Genuineness  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  v.  7. 
By  Ben  David."  His  aim  in  this  tract  b  to  prove  that  this 
much-disputed  verse,  which  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  scholars 
and  writers  of  modem  times  have  pronounced  to  be  a  forgery, 
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was  the  genuine  eompoation  of  the  author  of  the  epLsde;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  fmsted  ioto  the  text,  as  is  commonlj 
maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinitjy  it  was  actoallj  expunged  bj  the  earlier  Others,  as  for- 
nishing  a  strong  argument  in  &vour  of  the  prop^  humaaitj  ef 
Christ.  This  pamphlet  exhibits,  in  the  liveliest  colours,  Hm 
sanguine  temper  of  the  author's  nund,  and  displays  great  inge* 
nuitj  as  w«ll  as  enthusiasm  in  the  maintenimce  of  a  &TOurite 
hypothesis. 

Dr.  Jones  ranked  deservedly  high  as  a  scholar  and  philologist, 
and  his  writings  on  the  classical  languages  are  numerous.  In 
1813,  he  published  a  sh<^  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  reprinUd 
in  1816.  In  1804,  he  published  a  Greek  Grammar  on  an  im- 
proved plan,  which  was  repeatedly  reprinted ;  but  in  the  last 
year  the  author  re*modelled  and  nearly  re^wrote  it,  and  pub- 
lished it  under  the  title  of  ^^  Eiymologia  Graca^  or  a  Grsanmar 
of  the  Greek  Language,"  &c.  In  1812,  Dr.  Jones  pubhdied 
*^  A  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  on  a  simple  yet  philosophi- 
cal principle,  for  the  use  of  Schoob."  This  work  he  afterwards 
greatly  improved  and  re->published,  in  1825,  under  the  title  of 
^naioffUB  Latmm^  or  a  Development  of  those  Analogies  by 
which  the  Parts  of  Speech  in  Latin  are  derived  firom  each 
other,*'  &c.  But  his  great  work  on  language,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  a  very  large  portion  of  his  active  life,  and  the  best  en* 
ergies  of  his  mind,  was  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  which 
appeared  in  1823,  in  one  vdmne  8vo.  Its  success  equalled  his 
most  sanguine  wishes;  a  large  impression  was  rapidly  sold. 
Though  this  Lexicon  may  possibly  be  liable  to  some  objeodoos, 
the  author  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  his  industry,  his  erudition,  his  taste  and  critical  acumen.  He 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  aj^fNroving  verdiet  of  some  of  the  fint 
•obolars  and  oritios  of  the  age,  and,  among  others,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Pmt.  These  circumstances  encouraged  I>.  Jones  to  print 
another  work  of  a  similar  kind,  but  ^signed  for  a  difierent  clasa 
of  peraous.  This  he  entitled  die  *"  Tyro's  Greek  and  EagM 
I  .oxItHm,' '  which  is  a  very  excellent  and  useful  publication.    Not 
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long  after  the  publicadon  of  the  first  Qredt  Lexicon,  some 
severe  animadvttrsions  in  a  oiitical  journal  drew  from  the  author 
an  indignant  and  triumphant  reply,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  en- 
titled ^  An  Answtf  to  a  Pseado^ritieinn  of  the  Greek-English 
Lexicon,  which  appeared  in  the  Second  Number  of  the  West- 
minster Review" — a  criticism  which  he  ascribes  to  a  <^Mr. 
John  Walker,  late  Fellow  of  Dublin  College,"  and  characterizes 
as  a  malignant  personal  attack.  In  1826,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  published  ^^  An  Exposure  of  the  Hamiltonian  System  of 
Teaching  Languages,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  author  of  an 
Article  recommending  that  System,  in  No.  87  of  the  Eidinburgh 
Review."  His  last  work  was  entitled  <<  An  Explanation  of  the 
Greek  Article,  in  Three  Parts."  This  work  was  printed  during 
the  author's  life-time,  but  he  died  before  it  was  published. 

The  characteristics  of  Dr.  Jones's  mind  were  an  irrepressible 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  prosecution  of  whatever  he  under- 
took; great  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  views, 
arising  from  a  consciousness  of  superior  intellectual  powers ;  an 
utter  disdain  of  the  authority  of  great  names,  when  he  &iled  to 
be  convinced  by  their  arguments;  a  devoted  attachment  to 
truth,  and  a  faithfiil  adherence  to  what  he  deemed  such)  united 
with  a  fearless  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  By  posterity 
he  will  probably  be  better  known  as  a  scholar  and  a  philologist 
than  as  a  theologian  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  though  he 
seemed  himself  confidently  to  expect  that  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge would  tend  to  support  his  speculadons,  and  to  demonstrate 
to  general  conviction  the  correctness  and  truth  of  his  theories. 
He  has  left  his  literary  property  in  the  charge  of  trustees,  providing 
that  his  classical  works  should  be  reprinted  under  the  editorial 
care  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Chervet,  of  Croydon,  who  had 
been  educated  by  him,  and  of  whose  classical  attainments  and 
judgment  he  entertained  a  high  opinion.  He  was  interred  in 
the  burying-ground  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  the  parish  in 
which  he  had  resided.  Over  the  grave  is  jdaced  a  piain  moon* 
mental  stone,  with  the  following  inscription : 
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Depositum 

JOHANNIS  JoXBSy 

LL.  D., 
SociET.  Regal.  Liter.  Soc. 

ViRI  8ACRIS  PROFANISQUE  LITERIS 

Apprime  PERITI, 

Qri  die  decimo  Januarii, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXXVIL, 

Obiit.  ♦ 


Mr.  John  Jones  was  also  a  native  of  Wales  and  tlie  son 
of  a  respectable  farmer.  He  received  his  grammatical  educa- 
tiou  under  the  Rev.  W.  Howell,  of  Swansea;  and  his  academical 
conrse  occupied  three  jears  at  Carmarthen  and  one  at  York, 
liefore  he  went  to  Plymouth,  he  spent  a  few  months  as  a  supply 
at  Bridg^-ater,  two  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  ftimily  of  the 
widow  of  the  Rev.  George  Morgan,  and  about  one  year  as  pastor 
of  a  chuTi  h  at  Belper,  in  Derbyshire.  He  entered  on  his  oflBcc 
at  PhTuouth  in  1807.  His  congregation  gradually  increased, 
and  bright  prosptTts  of  happiness  and  usefulness  were  unfolded 
before  his  eyes.  But  God  had  a  different  lot  in  store  for  him. 
His  health,  which  had  probably  never  been  strong,  could  not 
endure  the  ^tigue  of  a  day-school  (which  he  opened  in  1810) 
iu  addition  to  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  exertions,  and  towards  the 
cUvM>  of  the  year  1812  it  began  to  fail  rapidly.  A  few  months 
aAerwards  he  removed  to  CliAon,  but  all  human  attempts  were 
YiuavaiUng ;  ou  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1813,  he  was  carried  to  his 
last  earthly  home,  in  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  the  Lewin's 
MtHid  Clmpt^l,  Bristol,  t 

*  Mon«  Repos.,  N.  S.»  Vol.  L  p.  297.  Contraiy  to  my  fint  intendos,  I 
havo  found  mysoKf  obHged  to  abridge  tliis  interestiiig  meiDoir.  Ib  the  ori- 
fCinaU  to  which  is  tol^ioined  the  initials  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rees,  the  reader 
win  And  vahiablc  explanations  of  the  particular  objects  of  the  numerous 
Nvorks  of  Dr.  Jone9. 

t  from  n  mctnoir  by  Mr.  S.  Gibbs,  Mon.  Rep.,  O.  S.,  VoL  riiL  p.  551. 


DEVONPORT. 


Detonport,  formerly  Plymouth-Dock,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Hamoaze,  about  two  miles  west  of  Plymouth.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dock-Yard  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  its  increase  in  importance  since  that  period  has  been 
very  rapid.  In  form  it  is  oblong,  measuring  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  east  to  west. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well-built,  intersecting  each  other,  with  some 
exceptions,  at  right  angles.  The  foot-ways  are  paved  with  variegated 
marble  raised  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  presenting, 
when  washed  by  a  shower,  a  most  beautiful  appearance. 

The  parish  church  of  Stoke  being  incompetent  in  point  of  size  to 
accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  this  densely  populated  district,  nume- 
rous places  of  worship  have  been  from  time  to  time  erected  within  the 
town  of  Devonport.  St.  Aubyn's  Ohapel,  in  Chapel  Street,  and  St. 
John's,  in  Duke  Street,  the  former  built  in  1771«  and  the  latter  in  1709, 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.  The  chief  Dis- 
senting meeting-houses  are  the  Calvinistic  Chapels  in  Princess  Street, 
Mount  Street,  and  Ker  Street ;  the  Baptist  Chapels  in  Morice  Square, 
and  Pembroke  Street ;  the  Methodist  Chapels  in  Morice  and  Wind- 
mill-hill Streets ;  and  the  Moravian,  in  James  Street.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  Dock-Yard  Chapel  is  open  to  the  inhabitants. 

''Close  to  the  Town  Hi^  ia  the  Devcmport  Column,  erected  by 
pul)lic  subscription  to  commemorate  the  alteration  in  the  name  of  the 
town.  A  spiral  stair-case  within  the  shaft  conducts  to  the  summit, 
from  which  the  spectator  enjoys  a  grand  and  extensive  prospect.  The 
hills,  vales,  fields,  woods,  and  waters,  from  Hengeston  Down  in  the 
north  to  the  ocean  in  the  south — ^from  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor  in  the 
east  to  the  billowy  eminences  of  Cornwall  in  the  west — ^lie  before  the 
gaze  in  a  beautiful  panorama :  while  the  eye  looks  down  on  Devon- 
port  and  its  immediate  vicinity  as  ou  a  map." — Carrington. 

Population  in  1811,-^,267;  in  1821,-39,621;  in  1831,-^,454 


UNITARIAN  CHAPEL. 

Although  the  present  chapel  is  not  the  first  in 
which  the  Unitarian  inhabitants  of  Devonport  as- 
sembled, the  history  of  their  proceedings  is  compa- 
ratively modem.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
any  place  of  worship  before  1791,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  T.  Porter,  of 
Plymouth,  a  neat  chapel  was  erected  in  €reorge 
Street,*  The  expense  of  the  building  was  defrayed 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  addition  to  a  loan  of 
£200.  advanced  by  the  Rev.  Theophilus  lindsey. 
The  opening  took  place  April  27,  1791.  Dr.  Toul- 
min  preached  to  a  crowded  audience,  and  his  dis- 
course, which  is  described  as  excellent  and  ap- 
propriate, was  published.  Mr.  Kentish,  now  of 
Birmingham,  having  just  completed  his  academical 
course,  was  appointed  the  first  minister. 

For  a  short  period  the  new  society  was  nimierous 
and  resi>ectable ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  were 
against  it.  In  the  following  July,  the  Dissenters 
thro\ighout  the  kingdom  were  alarmed  by  the  accoxmts 
of  the  disgraceAil  riots  at  Birmingham.   The  Unita- 

*  (>f  UK«e  cjcrrtioiit  booourmble  mentkn  is  made,  in  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  r  IUMmub  to  tlie  Rev.  T.  Kcnrick.— Sec  Wn.LiAin's  I^ft  ^ 
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nans  at  Plymouth  Dock,  many  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed under  Government,  partook  largely  of  the  ge- 
neral terror.  It  was  reported  and  currently  helieved, 
that  Commissioner  Fanshawe,  of  the  Dock- Yard, 
had  intimated  that  he  should  consider  all  persons  who 
attended  the  new  chapel  as  disloyal  subjects.  This 
intimation  produced  the  desired  effect;  most  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  Government  depart- 
ments withdrew;  and  professional  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen  quickly  followed  the  example.  The  zeal 
and  talents  of  Mr.  Kentish  could  produce  but  little 
impression  amidst  a  torrent  of  prejudice  and  perse- 
cution; yet  notwithstanding  his  numerous  discou- 
ragements, that  gentleman  continued  his  labours 
until  1794,  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Plymouth. 

The  subsequent  ministers  of  the  first  chapel  were 
Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Tingcombe,  and  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Evans  was  chosen  pastor  about  the 
year  1798,  and  continued  to  officiate  imtil  1806, 
when  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  sell  the  chapel.* 
The  amount  obtained  for  it  was  ^1000. ;  ^00. 
were  returned  to  Mr.  lindsey,  a  small  simi  was  appro- 
priated to  imavoidable  expenses,  and  the  remainder 
transferred  by  the  Trustees  to  the  support  of  the 
Plymouth  congregation.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
consider  Prejudice  and  Persecution  the  sole  causes 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Plymouth  Dock  congr^a- 
tion ;  the  following  remarks  by  one  well  qualified 

•  Mr.  Evsni  died  in  1828,  at  Plymouth.    See  Mon.  Repos.,  N.  S.,  Vol. 
ii.  p.  419. 
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to  judge,  {xmit  to  a  deficiency  of  interest  in  the  seiw 
vices  of  the  chapel.  ''  I  would  not  have  it  conceived 
that  I  am  desirous  of  casting  an  improper  reflectkMi 
on  those  gentlemen  who  filled  the  pastoral  office^ 
hut  I  am  apprehensive  that  their  want  of  success 
partly  arose  from  the  almost  total  neglect  of  i^ielti^ 
TUil  preaching.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  Mr. 
David  Evans  lament  this  circumstance,  and  remark, 
with  considei-able  emotion,  that,  were  he  to  go  over 
his  days  again,  he  should  frequently  bring  into 
view  the  imity  and  benevolence  of  God,  the  proper 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  leading 
doctrines  of  Unitarianism."* 

Every  prospect  of  a  revival  of  Unitarianism  in 
Plymouth  Dock  had  now  almost  vanished.  The 
chapel  was  sold, — ^the  flock  scattered, — ^reputed  o^ 
thodoxy  more  successful  than  ever.  But  the  Su- 
preme Being  was  advancing  his  purposes  by  means 
unknown  to  the  desponding  friends  of  religious 
truth.  In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Silvanus  Gibbs,  th«i 
an  Arminian^  became  a  resident  in  the  town,  and 
luidortook  a  respectable  employment  in  the  Dock- 
Yard.  He  soon  became  an  occasional  hearer  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hawker, — son  of  the  celebrated  Doctor 
of  that  name, — a  most  rigid  Calvinist,  and  an  active 
opponent  of  Unitarianism.  Mr.  Gibbs  also  read 
several  C'alvinistic  works,  and  ere  long  he  began  to 
rt^^ril  more  favourably  the  doctrines  they  incul- 
rntixK     Violence,  however,  generally  produces  a  re- 

•  Mi\  r«iikiDt'i«  Adirrm  «/  «  MtHimf  ^  ike  Der<m  and  ComwaU  AMsocia- 
imm,  Wi))s  Chrbl,  Ref.,  Vol.  xv.  p,  313, 
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aetioii,  especially  when  employed  in  abusing  a  sect 
or  party  on  account  of  a  conscientious  difference  of 
opinion.  Both  Mr.  Hawker  and  his  fistther  were 
accustomed  to  rail  bitterly  against  the  Unitarians^ 
and  to  stigmatize  them  as  disguised  infidels,  hlasphe^ 
maus  apostates,  and  God-denying  heretics.  This  led 
Mr.  Qibbs  to  examine  for  himself;  he  studied  the 
Scriptures  with  the  single  aim  of  finding  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  the  consequence  was«  his 
complete  conviction  that  Unitarian  views  of  the 
Gospel  were  ''most  rational,  consistent,  and  scrip- 
tural, most  honourable  to  God,  and  most  beneficial 
to  man." 

This  change  was  wrought  in  the  year  1810.  Mr. 
Gibbs  valued  his  new  faith  too  highly,  and  felt  too 
thankful  for  the  light  and  peace  and  strength  it 
brought  to  his  own  soul,  to  hide  his  talent  in  a 
napkin.  He  lent  his  friends  the  books  by  which 
be  had  been  convinced;  he  conversed  with  them 
frequently  on  the  all-important  subject ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  efforts  procured  for  him  the 
pleasure  of  associating  with  kindred  spirits.  In 
1812,  a  few  persons  rented  a  room  during  four 
months  in  the  summer,  where  Mr.  David  Evans, 
the  last  minister  of  the  old  chapel,  officiated ;  but 
for  want  of  proper  support,  this  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  October,  1817,  Mr.  Worsley,  then  of 
Plymouth,  now  of  Lincoln,  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures,  which  were  delivered  on  Sunday  evenings, 
once  a  fortnight,  in  a  school-room  at  the  back  of 
George  Street.    These  lectures  were  continued  until 

2  M 
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the  following  May,  and  made  a  considerable  tliough 
silent  impression.  The  intervening  Sunday  eyea- 
ings  were  filled  up  by  Mr.  Eyans,  in  conjunctioti 
with  Mr*  Cree  and  Mr.  Gibbs ;  but  as  the  nvonber 
of  regular  attendants  was  not  large,  and  seyeral  ob- 
jected to  a  morning  service  in  consequoBce  of  their 
wish  to  attend  the  chapel  at  PlynuMXth  ost  that  part 
of  the  day,  there  was  another  cessati(m  about  Mid- 
summer in  the  same  year. 

StiU  the  Unitarians  of  Plymouth  Do<^  did  not 
despair.  By  meeting  occasionally,  keeping  up  their 
library,  and  circulating  tracts,  they  were  always 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  a  fevourable  oppor- 
tunity for  re-assembling  r^^arly.  Accordingly, 
in  the  spring  of  1819,  on  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wright, 
a  Unitarian  Missionary,  they  were  found  meeting 
in  a  room  then  partially  occupied  by  a  congregation 
of  Universalists.  On  this  occasion  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry received  a  strong  impulse;  soon  afterwards 
several  of  the  Universalists  embraced  Umtarianism, 
and  in  January^  1820,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Woidey, 
Mr.  Gibbs,  and  a  few  other  friends.,  ^igaged  to 
conduct  morning  and  evening  services  regularly. 
In  March,  1822,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  engage 
a  more  eligible  room  in  Fore  Street.  Here  they 
continued  to  worship  twice  every  Lord's  day  for 
seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  their 
numbers  and  prospects  encouraged  them  to  build 
the  present  chapel.  It  was  opened  June  21,  1829, 
when  three  services  were  conducted ;  the  attendance 
was  very  large,  and  many  other  circumstances  com- 
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bmed  to  render  this  a  most  animating  day.  The 
tsbapel  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  two 
hundred  and  serenty  persons ;  the  total  expense  of 
tiie  ground  and  building  amounted  to  £586. ;  the 
greater  part  of  this  sum  has  been  contributed  by 
dtnmgers  at  a  distance ;  a  debt  of  nearly  <£100.  still 
remains  and  presses  rather  heavily  on  the  society. 
One  circumstance  has  induced  many  to  be  cheerful 
givers  in  this  interesting  case,  and  will  probably 
operate  in  removing  altogether  the  present  burden 
— almost  the  whole  of  the  wood^work  of  the  chapel 
was  completed  gratuitously  hy  members  of  the  con- 
gregation  after  the  usual  working^hours  of  the  doty. 

By  means  of  their  steady^  well-directed  zeal,  this 
interesting  society  are  gradually  producing  a  favour- 
able impression  at  Devonport.  But  they  are  still 
unable  to  support  a  minister ;— their  own  means 
of  subsistence  being  chiefly  derived  from  the  scanty 
and  lately-reduced  wages  of  the  Dock- Yard.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  gratuitous  and  very 
useflil  services  of  Mr.  Gibbs  are  precarious;  his 
health  is  delicate,  and  his  professional  engagements 
during  the  week  are  pressing.  For  some  time  he 
had  the  assistance  in  the  new  chapel  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock, who  died  suddenly  in  October,  1832,  and  of 
Mr.  Bayley,  who  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  re- 
moved to  Warminster.  The  services  of  Mr.  Gibbs 
are  not  confined  to  the  pulpit;  he  has  published 
several  letters  to  young  people,  and  other  beneficial 
pamphlets.  The  congregation,  regarding  the  circu- 
lation of  books  and  tracts  as  among  the  best  means 
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of  diBseminating  their  principles,  have  collected  a 
Chapel  Library  which  now  contains  nearly  one 
thousand  books  and  tracts.  ''Not  only  (says  a 
neighbouring  minister)  do  the  members  study  these 
books  at  their  own  houses  and  lend  them  to  others ; 
but  it  is  their  custom  to  meet  in  the  chapel  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and 
conversing  on  religious  subjects.  And  I  know  not 
a  more  interesting  sight  than  that  which  is  presented 
by  a  number  of  men  in  humble  circumstances,  thus 
meeting  together  after  the  labours  of  the  day  in 
the  house  which  has  been  erected  mainly  through 
their  own  exertions,  partly  by  their  own  hands,  and 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Universal  Father, 
and  there  reading  of  his  works  and  ways,  and  con- 
versing on  subjects  the  most  exalting  and  ennobling 
upon  which  the  human  mind  can  be  exercised.'*  * 


•  Leiier  ok  behalf  of  ike  Congregation^  by  the  R^,  W.  J.  Odoers,  of 
Plymouth, 


Corntoall* 


FALMOUTH  and  FLUSHING. 

The  County  of  Cornwall  contains  only  two  Uni- 
tarian congregations.  Both  have  been  formed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  About  forty 
ministers  were  ejected  from  livings  in  Cornwall  in 
1662,  but  the  number  of  Presbyterians  was  never 
large.  Some  of  the  persecuted  pastors  found  flocks 
in  the  neighbouring  county,  and  the  adherents  to 
others  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  per- 
manent congregations.  The  Baptists  and  Indepen- 
dents have  now  many  flourishing  churches^  Wesley 
and  Whitfield  also  collected  large  societies,  and 
rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
ligion. 

In  the  last  century  there  were  societies  at  Fal- 
mouth, Truro,  and  a  few  other  places,  which  pos- 
sessed the  services  of  liberal  Presbyterian  ministers. 
That  at  Liskeard  will  occur  to  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  life  and  writings  of  the  excellent  and 
highly-gifted  Henry  Moore.  At  various  times  there 
have  also  been  intelligent  and  influential  individuals 
in  the  coimty  who  have  professed  Unitarian  senti- 
ments. The  late  Rev.  Sir  Harry  Trelawny,  Bart., 
is  well  known  to  have  halted  at  one  period  of  his 
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life  at  this  form  of  Christianity.  I  have  already 
noticed  his  assi^ance  at  an  ordination  service  at 
Lympstone^  in  conjunction  vrith  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr. 
Kippis,  and  Mr.  Towgood.  He  also,  for  some  time, 
used  lindsey's  Reformed  Liturgy  in  his  own  chapel 
at  Trelawny.  In  1822,  great  interest  was  excited 
in  the  religious  circles  of  the  West  by  the  supposed 
heterodoxy  of  another  Baronet,  the  late  Sir  Rose 
Price,  of  Treng^ainton,  near  Penzance,  who  had 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  in  1814,  and  was 
highly  respected  hoth  in  public  and  private  life.* 
This  gentleman  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office  of 
President  of  a  religious  society  in  consequence  of 
his  rejection  of  tJie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his 
avowal  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  worship  of  the  Father  only,  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  other  opinions  which  he  deemed  scriptural. 
About  the  same  time,  the  friends  of  free  inquiry  in 
Cornwall  were  presented  with  an  excellent  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  The  Unitarian  Doctrine  briefly  stated  by 
a  Physician,''  which  was  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  distinguished  both  for  high  at- 
tainments and  extensive  usefulness. 

In  1811,  the  Rev.  R.  Wright  visited  Cornwall  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Unitarian  Fund. 
His  chief  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  future 
missions  among  the  inhabitants  would  be  likely  to 
prove  successful.  His  report  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  it  induced  the  Committee  soon  after  his  return 
to   send    another    missionary — Mr.   Gisburne,   to 

•  Mon.  Rcpos.,  Vol.  xix.  p.  88. 
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strengHien  tlie  interefit  excited  by  his  visite.  The 
labours  of  these  missionaries  were  principally  en* 
couraged  at  Falmouth,  a  place  of  great  commerce, 
and  in  Flushing,  a  village  at  a  short  distance  from 
Falmouth,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wright,  several  candid 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  Wesleyan  soci^ies 
in  these  plac^  had  been  led  by  their  own  serious 
and  unbiassed  study  of  the  Scripture,  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  commonly-received  doctrines.  At  this 
period  their  number  consisted  of  about  twelve ;  they 
pursued  their  inquiries  with  great  ei^mestness ;  and 
l^e  result  was,  their  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  several  kindred .  tenets,  and  their 
cordial  adoption  of  the  Unitarian  faith  and  worship. 
The  existence  of  this  band  of  Bereans  induced  Mr. 
Wright  to  renew  his  efforts ;  he  revisited  Cornwall 
twice, — ^in  1815,  with  the  Rev.  T.  Cooper,  and  in 
1819,  with  the  Rev.  J.  Smethurst.  On  both  occa^ 
sions  the  missionaries  w^nt  to  various  parts  of  the 
county,  addressed  large  congregations,  and  distri* 
buted  a  great  number  of  tracts;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  permanent  impressions  were  made  in 
any  towns  besides  Falmouth  and  Flushing. 
>  We  must  now  go  back  to  the  year  1812,  when 
those  decisive  steps  were  taken  which  occasioned 
the  establishment  of  Unitarian  worship.  The 
movement  was  commenced  at  Flushing  in  conse- 
quence of  an  inquisition,  authorized  by  the  Confe- 
rence and  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Seckersonj — an  assi6t>- 
ant  preacher,  concerning  the  supposed  heresy  of  a 
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few  members  of  the  Methodist  society  in  that  town. 
Idbr.  Seckeiwm  had  just  r^urned  from  London^  in- 
vested with  full  power  by  the  Ccmference  to  excom* 
municate  all  who  could  not  give  him  satisfiEictory 
answers  to  his  questions  upon  the  six  articles  of 
what  he  called  ffemUne  Methodism.''^  When  he  had 
preached  his  first  sermon*  he  requested  the  society^ 
or  m^nbers  of  Uie  church,  to  remain  in  the  chapel ; 
%id,  after  praying  for  his  mistaken  brethren,  he 
proceeded  to  open  his  commission  and  question 
the  suspected  members.  Their  answers  were,  of 
course,  unsatisfactory ;  some  of  the  members  were 
expelled  on  the  spot;  and  the  consequence  (tf  this 
tyrannical  proceeding  was,  the  separation  of  ten 
members  from  the  Methodist  society  at  Flushing. 

Six  weeks  afterwards,  a  similar  scene  was  wit* 
neesed  at  Falmouth.  To  this  place  Mr.  Seckerson 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Biles,  the  chairman  of  the 
district.  When  the  usual  preaching  and  praying 
were  over,  a  meeting  was  htAd,  and  questions  were 
again  put  to  suspected  members.  Here  the  intereal 
in  this  inquisition  was  considerable,  in  consequence 
of  the  religious  stations  of  the  heretics, — nearly  all 
being  officers  in  the  church  before  which  they  were 
broi^ht  to  triaL  One  of  the  most  zealous  was  at 
the  same  time  a  popular  Local  Preacher, — a  Stew- 


•  "1.  Hie  Total  Depravity  of  Hottiaa  Natare.  2.  The  True  and  Proper 
Deky  of  Jetns  Cfarbt  3.  The  SatiB&ction  to  the  Divine  Juitice.  4. 
Fkith  in  the  Merits  and  Intercession  of  Christ.  5.  The  immediate  in* 
flaence  of  the  Spirit.  6.  Endless  Rewards  and  Punishmeats." — Mon. 
Repos.,  O.  S.,  Vol.  vii.  p.  650. 
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ard.  Leader,  and  Trustee.*  To  return  to  the  queis* 
tions  of  tile  officers  appointed  by  Conference.  Some 
of  the  accused  declined  giving  any  answer.  They 
contended  that  the  tribunal  was  iacompdcnt  in 
every  point  of  view.  Mr.  Philp  proved  that  the 
whole  proceeding  was  inconsistent  with  flie  rules  of 
the  Society,  the  vmtings  of  Wesley,  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and — the  word  of  Grod.  Others,  thus  put 
upon  th^  trial,  expressed,  with  indignant  do^ 
quenee,  their  sense  of  the  tyrannical  nature  of  the 
inquisition  and  their  determination  to  retain  Aear 
mental  freedmn.  The  aflbir  was  terminated  on  the 
part  of  the  conclave,  by  a  declaration  that  the  here* 
tics  were  to  be  no  longer  considered  officers  in  the 
church ;  on  which  these  noble-minded  men  retired 
altogether  from  the  Wesleyans,  and  immediately 
commenced  Unitarian  worship. 

In  the  following  year  (1813)  there  were  about 
thirty  professors  of  Unitariuiism  in  this  neighbour^ 
hood.  The  more  zealous  engaged  two  large  rooms, 
one  at  Falmouth,  the  oth^  at  Flushing,  &r  publie 
idigious  services;  and  both  were,  at  first,  wdl 
filled.  Mr.  FhOp  gave  his  valuable  oervioes,  and 
was  assisted  by  one  of  his  excommimicated  bretiiren. 
An  interesting  account  of  their  proceedings  in  1815 
is  given  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  visited  them  in  iiaA 


*  Tkit  warn  Mr.  Pliilp,  who  afterwwdt  becaoM  tke  miiiltttr  of  the  Uni* 
tirian  ooogregatioa  al  linooln,  and  is  now  one  of  the  vahiable  mlnionariee 
employed  by  the  City  Miaiion  Society  in  London  (conaisting  of  Unitarians) 
ftr  visiting  and  reUering  the  poor  al  their  own  houses,  and  iaip«rting  re» 
'  -^ous  instruction  to  them  and  their  children  on  the  Lord's  day. 
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yew.*  *'They  retain  (he  says)  tlie  best  part  of 
Methodism, — seal,  a  high  degree  of  the  devotional 
spirit,  and  the  habit  of  attending  diligently  to  pab» 
Ue  wMship  and  other  religious  services.''  About 
tiiis  time  the  Unitarians  at  Falmonth,  finding  the 
situation  of  their  room  inconvenient  and  discourage 
ing,  and  wishing  to  obtain  a  more  permanent  settle- 
ment, attempted  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  for  build* 
ing»  but  were  prevented  by  their  opponents.  In 
1816,  the  theatre,  which  they  had  also  previously 
tded  in  vain  to  procure,  was  imexpectedly  (^ered 
them;  they  immediately  made  the  purchase,  and 
fitted  up  the  building  for  public  workup.  The  stage 
is  used  as  a  vestry  and  Sunday  schooWoom ;  con^ 
mected  with  the  building  are  a  stable  and  a  hay-loft, 
the  rent  of  which  has  been  highly  serviceable  to  the 
finances.  The  total  expense  amounted  to  j£550. ; 
t^  sum  of  <£400.  was  contributed  almost  immedi- 
ately by  Unitarians  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  is  still  unpaid. 
Hie  chapel  was  opened  June  26,  1618.  Dr.  Car- 
penter preached  twice,  and  the  devotiosial  services 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  Ffailp  and  Mr.  Sme&urst 

For  some  years  the  congregation  at  Falmouth 
continued  in  a  promising  state.  It  depended,  how- 
ever, almost  entirely  on  the  services  of  lay  preach- 
ers, which  at  length  became  precarious;  this  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  hearers.  In  1827,  Mr.  Philp  removed  to  Lin- 
coln; but  visits  continued  to  be  paid  occasionally 

•  Wrighf  8  Life  and  Labours,  p.  392. 
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by  missionaries  from  London.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned,  that  the  preaching  of  the  latter  produced 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  value  of  religion  in  the 
minds  of  several  young  men,  who  exerted  themselves 
on  behalf  of  the  Falmouth  society.  Two  of  these, 
soon  after  this  period,  quitted  their  native  homfts^ 
to  commence  their  studies  for  the  Christian  mini^* 
try ; — ^both  are  now  occupying  important  stations  in 
the  West  of  England.  In  the  year  1829,  Mr. 
Harding,  who  had  for  many  years  officiated  as  a 
missionary  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdcmi,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Falmouth  and  regularly  ministered 
to  the  little  church.  He,  however,  quitted  two  yearo 
afterwards  for  America. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  services  have  been 
generally  conducted  by  Mr.  Philp,  Jun.,  the  Editor 
and  printer  of  the  Christian  Child  s  Faithful  Friend. 
The  congr^;alion  is  very  small,  and  Mr.  Philp  per« 
severes  amidst  many  discouraging  circumstances. 

The  recent  history  of  the  society  at  Flushing  so 
nearly  resembles  that  of  its  Falmouth  neighbour  as 
to  render  a  separate  statement  unnecessary.  It 
must  be  recorded,  however,  that,  by  the  generous 
efforts  of  one  or  two  individuals,  the  chapel  at 
Flushing  has  been  lately  purchased  and  secured  to 
the  Unitarians.  The  services  are  regularly  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Odgers,  Sen.,  one  of  the  serious  and 
independent  inquirers  who  were  declared  to  J>e  un* 
worthy  of  holding  office  among  the  Wesleyans. 
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SKETCH   OF  THE   LIFE  OP    THE  REV.  SIR  HARRY  TRK- 

LAWNY,   BAROXET. 

This  eccentric  religionist  was  descended  ihnn  an  ancient  and 
iKAOfirable  family  in  the  cotrnty  of  ComwHll.  Trelawnj,  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  was,  when  he  took  possession  of  it,  a  vene- 
rable Gothic  mansion,  rendered  peculiarly  striking  hy  its  old 
towers  rising  amidst  the  surrounding  woods. 

He  received  part  of  his  education  at  Westminster  School,  and 
completed  it  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Even  when 
very  joung,  his  sobriety  and  religious  turn  of  mind  rendered 
him  an  object  of  lidioule  to  his  gay  companions.  This,  how- 
ever, he  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  disre- 
gard ;  and  by  pursuing  the  same  course  he  obtained,  while  at 
the  University,  the  friendship  and  affection  of  Dr.  Bagot,  Dr. 
Home,  and  several  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  take  his  Bachelor's  degree,  it 
was  found  that  his  conscience,  as  well  as  his  habitual  deport- 
ment, was  purer  than  that  of  many  of  his  brethren.  Before  he 
declared  '^his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  he  chose  to 
examine  whether  he  could,  bond  fide^  make  such  a  declaration. 
This  examination  excited  in  his  mind  many  doubts  and  much 
uneasiness,  and  he  saw  plainly  that  subscription  to  articles  of 
&ith  was  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with ;  but  the  plausible  rea- 
sonii^  of  some  friends  to  whom  he  stated  hiB  objections,  ltd 
faixQ  to  acquiesce ;  and  he  remained  for  a  little  while  a  true  sou 
of  the  Church. 

Before  he  led  Oxford,  however,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  some  enthusiasts,  who  made  a  great  impression  upon  him. 
Under  their  influence,  and  glided,  as  he  generally  was  in  after 
life,  by  a  warm  imagination  rather  than  by  sober  reason,  he  at* 
taehed  himself  to  the  Metbodists.  On  coming  into  the  country, 
he  made  au  intimate  companion  of  the  celebrated  Rowland  Hill, 
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with  wbona  be  traveled  throned  di9  towns  and  villages  of  Com^ 
wall,  preaching  at  all  hours — in  fields,  in  streets — ^whenfrer  thejr 
could  collect  a  company  to  hear  them.  Sir  Harrj  excited  espe- 
cial attention ;  he  had  such  a  thundering  voice,  such  a  copious- 
ness of  words,  such  bold  figures  and  flights  of  faucy,  such  a 
commanding  appearance  and  earnestness  of  address,  that  manj 
of  his  uncultured  auditors  looked  up  to  him  as  to  an  angel 
dropped  from  the  clouds. 

On  some  occasions  the  orators  were  calmlj  remonstrated  with 
bj  their  friends,  and  on  others  they  experienced  ungentler  usage. 
At  a  &ir  in  Pelint,  where  they  resolved  ^Uo  attack  Satan  on  his 
own  ground,"  the  crowd  were  equally  determined  to  prevent 
them  from  putting  their  warlike  intentions  in  practice;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  rank  of  one  of  the  combatants,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  pelted  out  of  the  town.  At  Saltash,  wh^ 
Sir  Harry  was  in  the  market-place,  haranguing  a  numerous 
auditory,  some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  interrupted 
their  devotion  by  ridiog  in  among  them  with  a  pack  of  hounds, 
which  made  such  hideous  cries,  and  caused  such  a  commotion 
among  the  people,  that  the  preacher  could  not  be  heard,  and 
therefore  thought  proper  to  withdraw.  The  chief  gentleman  of 
the  town  came  afterwards  to  him,  told  him  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  interruption — that  he  did  it  out  of  respect  to  Sir  Harry's 
family — that  he  was  not  willing  he  should  so  espote  himself 
and,  **  Depend  on  it.  Sir  Harry,  (said  he,)  if  you  ever  oome  to 
your  senses,  you  will  thank  me  for  it !  "  This  prediction,  it  is 
said,  was  actually  verified.  It  may,  however,  be  justly  suggested 
that  such  was  not  the  best  mode  that  could  be  adqfKed  for  re- 
moving the  evil.  Some  *' respect''  was  due  to  Sir  Harry's 
auditors,  poor  and  illiterate  as  they  were;  his  pursuits  were  pro- 
bably quite  as  harmless  as  those  of  his  fox-hunting  disturbers ; 
and  if  he  ^  exposed  himself"  by  preaching  to  a  crowd,  there  was 
almost  as  questionable  an  exhibition  ou  the  part  of  those  who 
sent  their  pack  of  hounds  among  them.  It  is  also  related,  that 
during  the  silent  pause  that  preceded  bis  ministrations  before  an 
audience  in  a  spacious  hall  at  Totuess,  a  physician  of  that  town. 
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vke  regarded  &te  Buonek  wtAi  ooneem,  «xdftimed  at  die  4oor 
of  entranoe  in  a  well4aiowii  veree — 


a 


<« 


Ah !  Corydon,  Corydon,  quae  te  dementia  cepit  ?" 

Ah !  Gorydoa,  Corydon,  what  infatuation  has  seized  thee  ?" 


These  circumstances  cooled  Sir  Harry's  zeal,  and  he  soon 
relinquished  preaching  in  the  open  air.  Being  frequently  in 
London,  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  mode- 
rate Dbsentera — particularly  the  Independents.  From  them  he 
imbibed  the  principles  of  Nonconformity ;  and  ere  long  he  sent 
to  Oxford  and  had  his  name  erased  from  the  College  books. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  ordained  at  Southampton,  in  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury, — that  pious  and  liberal 
minister,  with  several  others  of  the  same  denomination^  engaging 
in  the  usual  service.  His  confession  of  faith  was  Calvinistic, 
but  the  reasons  he  assigned  for  his  Nonconformity  were  solid 
and  important ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  read  and  thonght,  his 
sentiments  on  other  subjects  approached  nearer  the  pure  and 
benignant  religion  of  the  gospel.  Meanwhile  he  engaged  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clayton  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  built  a  meeting- 
house at  West  Looe  for  his  own  followers,  who  were  very  nu^ 
merous,  and  to  whom  he  officiated  a  considerable  time.  About 
the  same  period,  he  increased  his  attachment  to  home  by  marry- 
ing Miss  Browne,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  at  Kingstone, 
near  Taunton, — an  excellent  and  accomplished  young  lady. 

A  gradual  alteration  now  took  place  in  Sir  Harry  Trelawny's 
opinions  and  style  of  preaching.  ^'He  was  no  longer  (suys 
one  of  his  intimate  friends)  the  iiery  bigot,  denouncing 
anathemas  on  all  who  differed  from  him.  His  sentiments 
became  more  moderate ;  his  censoriousness  was  exchanged  for 
Christian  charity;  the  catholic  principles  of  religious  liberty 
daily  gained  ground  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  now  justly  entitled 
to  the  noble  epithet  of  a  rational,  liberal  Dissenter."'  This 
change  was  accelerated  in  some  degree  by  the  new  friends  with 
whom  Sir  Harry  was  acquainted.  The  excellent  Mr.  Howe, 
late  of  Bridport,  then  a  student  at  Hoxton,  was  an  occasional 
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visiter  at  Trekwny,  and  afterwaj^ds  snooteded  Mr.  Clayl^i  Im 
the  office  of  chaplain.  In  1778|  the  revex^A  Baron^  waa  ad^ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Elxeter  Aasembljy  and  preached  a  sermou 
before  that  respectable  body,  which  was  published^  and  which, 
though  not  distinguished  bj  depth  of  judgment  or  dose  reaaoa- 
ingy  is  written  with  classical  elegance  and  precisiony  and  breatkaa 
a  Christian  spirit  of  candour  and  benevolence.  Aboat  tha 
same  time,  he  published  a  sermon  which  he  had  preached  in  the 
Presbyterian  chapel  at  Taunton;  this  production  manifested 
(sajs  Mr.  Howe)  '^a  mind  engaged  in  the  search  of  trath,  un- 
terrified  bj  the  anathemas  of  the  bigot,  and  unconcerned  about 
the  consequences  of  free  inquiry  and  impartial  examinati<Hi." 

An  account  of  Sir  Harry's  co-operation  with  Dr.  Priestley, 
Dr.  Kippisy  and  others,  at  an  ordination  at  Lympstone,  has  been 
given  elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  the  candour  and  fearlesmess 
displayed  by  him  on  this  occauon,  there  was  soon  afterwards 
obsen-able  **  an  inconstancy  of  mind  and  fickleness  of  temper, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  revolutions  in  his  religious 
aeutimenta  were  not  at  an  end."  Some  of  his  friends  in  the 
Established  Church,  knowing  his  disposition  better  than  he 
knew  it,  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  urging  him 
to  return  to  his  alma  maier.  Still  confident,  however,  of  the 
correctntss  of  the  position  he  had  assumed,  and  anxious  to  jus- 
tify himself  to  the  world,  he  published  a  letter  to  a  clergyman 
roi\taining  his  reasons  for  j(uning  and  continuing  with  the  Dis- 
8  'uters*  From  this  production  it  was  evident  that  he  believed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  be  unscriptural,  and  that  he  re- 
garded **  subnu88i<m  to  terms  of  clerical  conformity  as  inconsist- 
eut  with  the  allegiance  due  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  Head  and 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church.*'  But  the  effect  of  this  literary  effort 
was  not  what  he  expected.  Instead  of  quieting  his  friends,  it 
brought  from  them  a  number  of  letters,  in  the  shape  of  answers, 
more  earnest  and  more  {Jausible  than  ever.  Sir  Harry  began 
to  waver.  Ere  long  he  was  in  great  distress  and  anxiety  of 
mind.  Aud  now  he  had  many  interviews  with  the  Bishop  of 
Elxcter,  the  Archbishop  ctf  York,  and  many  other  of  his  old 
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Mends.  They  saw  that  the  greatest  stambling-biook  in  his  way 
to  conformity  was  subscription  to  the  Thirty-mne  Articles ;  and 
this  they  removed  by  virtually  saying  to  him,  "  If  yon  subscribe, 
Shr^acrry,  the  whole  meaning  of  your  subscription  will  be,  that 
yoQ  ave  a  Ckrutian** !  In  less  than  two  mooths  after  the  pub- 
Kastkm  of  his  apology,  he  returned  to  the  commnnion  of  the 
Eitablii^ed  Church.  The  reader  will  scarcely  be  able  to  decide 
wUdi  was  ^e  more  lamentable,  the  fickleness  of  the  Baronet  or 
&e  ftOacies  of  his  Mends.  * 

It  should  be  menticmed,  that  considerations  of  a  minor  nature 
were  presented  to  Sir  Harry  Trelawny.  He  was  reminded  of 
the  desirableness  of  ^  returning  to  the  rdigvon  of  his  ofuxstarsy 
amd  retrieving  the  Aowotfr  of  his  family."     He  was  certainly 


*  Itie  same  fallacies  are  still  maintained  in  high  places.  See  the  speech 
of  tiie  Bishop  of  Bseter,  in  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  on  a 
BQ]  for  Abolishing  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith  in  the  English  Univer- 
sities. See  also  the  admirable  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  by  whom  the 
Bin  was  introduced.  In  this  speech  was  the  following  sentence:  "The 
Idea  whidi  was  disseminated,  that  young  men  might  be  allowed  to  rign 
these  artidee  without  understanding  them,  was  a  doctrine,  the  propagation 
of  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  undermine  the  best  principles  of 
morality,  and  to  inculcate  equivocation  and  hypocrisy." 

The  fedings,  if  not  the  expressions,  at  many  a  matriculation  scene  have 
been  thus  duthfully  described  by  a  popular  poet.  He  pictures  a  well-known 
polemic  making  known  hit  version  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  an  inqui- 
sitive student : — 

Doctor  P . 

**  Oh,  a  mere  form  of  words,  to  make  things  smooth  and  brief, — 
A  commodious  and  short  make-believe  of  belief. 
Which  our  Church  has  drawn  up,  in  a  form  thus  articular, 
To  keep  out,  in  general,  all  who're  particular — 
But  what's  the  boy  doing  ?    What  I  reading  all  through. 
And  my  luncheon  fast  cooling! — this  never  will  do  I 

Boy  (poring  over  the  articles).    Here  are  points,  which — 
Pray,  Doctor,  what's  *  Grace  of  Congruity  *  ? 

Dr.  P.  (sharpfy).    YouTl  find  out,  young  Sir,  when  you've  more 

ingenuity. 
At  present,  by  signing,  you  pledge  yourself  merely. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  to  believe  it  sincerely. 
Both  in  dining  and  signing  we  take  the  same  plan, — 
First,  to  swallow  all  down,  then  digest — as  we  can. 

2n 
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inflnenced,  in  no  small  degree,  bj  dio«e  stronger  appeals  to  the 
senses  which  were  found  in  the  services  of  the  Elstablished 
Chnroh,  and  which  he  alwajs  admired  while  he  professed  Uni- 
tarianism.  Mr.  Howe,  who  was  often  in  his  company  after  his 
conformitjy  frequently  heard  him  declare  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Creeds  and  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their  literal 
sense,  but  that  he  put  his  own  construction  upon  them,  and 
thought  he  might  maintain  the  two  characters — a  clergyman  of 
the  Elstablishment  and  an  inquirer  after  truth. 

All  who  differ  from  the  Baronet  on  th^  points,  and  all  who 
have  observed  the  deplorable  want  of  decision  which  he  mani- 
fested, as  well  as  his  love  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  wandered  once  more  before  he  died  ;-— 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Amidst  all  these  changes  his  private  character  commanded 
general  respect.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1831,  at  Lavino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  the 
Milanese.  His  title  devolved  on  his  son,  William  Trelawny, 
Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  eastern  division  of  Com* 
wall.  • 

*  Chrittian  Reformer,  N.  S.,  Vol.  i.  p.  502  and  p.  506. 
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Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Exeter  Assembly 

OF  Ministers. 

There  are  traces  of  the  ezifltence  of  a  anion  among  certain 
ministers  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  so  early  as  the  year  160^. 
Those  ministers  ranked  nuder  the  denomination  of  Puritwi,  and 
experienced  their  full  share  of  persecution  and  obloqny.  Their 
objectioDS  to  x'arions  puerile  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  were  ex- 
agfrermted  bj  the  episcopal  party  into  a  denial  of  the  king's 
supremacy ;  and  they  were  accordingly  charged  with  disloyalty 
and  sedition.  This  injurious  charge  had  been  completely  dis- 
proved by  Bradshaw^s  treatise  entitled  "  English  Puritanism ;" 
but  the  boldness  with  which  the  calumny  was  still  propagated 
obtt|Ffd  the  ministers  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  to  unite  in  pub- 
Iktyug  an<4her  defence,  entitled  <<  A  Removal  of  Certain  Impu- 
t«tJou9,&c/'» 

•  NmTs  HkHory  of  the  Puritans,  second  edition,  VcL  L  p.  353.  The 
tcolbwin^  «xlrmc«  is  quoted  by  Neal,  from  the  treatise  published  by  the 
Devoa  utfi  CorawaU  ministers : — **  Let  the  Bishops  sift  well  our  couraes 
SOM*  biA  MiOMSy^s  ^an»j  eatrance  in  amcmg  us,  and  let  them  name 
vWrsi*  v«  bare  dbae  ai^t  ^lat  may  Justly  be  said  ill  to  become  the 
u-i.i'.9i«r»  of  J««ys  Christ.  Have  we  drawn  any  sword  ?  Have  we  raised 
ai^  taakuh  *  Have  w«  raised  any  threats  }  Hath  the  state  been  put  to 
any  iNwr  or  baard  ^roagli  us  ?  Manifold  disgraces  have  been  cast  upon 
«M»  aad  we  bare  endured  them;  the  hberty  of  our  ministry  hath  been  taken 
fK^ica  us,  and  (though  with  bleeding  hearts)  we  have  sustained  it.  We 
have  been  cast  out  of  our  houses,  and  deprived  of  our  ordinary  mainte- 
nance,  yet  have  we  blown  no  trumpet  of  se^fition.  These  things  have  gone 
very  near  us,  and  yet  did  we  never  so  much  as  entertain  a  thought  of 
violence.  The  truth  is,  we  have  petitioned  the  King  and  State ;  and  who 
hath  reason  to  deny  us  that  liberty  ?  We  have  craved  of  the  prelates  to 
deal  with  us  according  to  law ;  and  it  not  this  the  common  benefit  of  every 
subject  ?  We  have  besought  them  to  convince  our  consciences  by  Scrip- 
ture. Alas  !  what  would  they  have  us  to  do  ?  Will  they  have  us  content 
ourselves  with  this  only,  that  they  are  Bishops,  and  therefore  for  their 
greatness  ought  to  be  jielded  to  ?    The  weight  of  episcopal  power  may 

press  us,  but  cannot  convince  us." 
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The  Puritan  pastors  in  these  counties  probably  continued  to 
act  in  concert,  though  not  as  a  regularly  constituted  body,  on 
vBrious  occasions  during  the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and 
Charles  the  First.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Conmionwealth 
that  the  earliest  associations  of  this  kind  were  organized ;  and 
the  merit  of  setting  the  example  is  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Baxter 
who,  with  a  few  of  his  brethren,  formed  an  assembly  of  ministers 
in  Worcestershire,  in  the  year  1653.  *  About  the  same  time, 
Mr.  George  Hughes,  then  of  Plymouth  and  afterwards  eje<*ted 
from  his  living  in  that  town,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Ford,  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Exeter  Cathedral,  who  was 
also  ejected  on  Bartholomew  Day,  "  prevailed  with  the  minis- 
ters of  those  parts.  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational, 
to  join  in  an  association  for  mutual  assistance  in  their  ministry. 
They  parcelled  themselves  into  seven  divisions,  each  met 
quarterly,  and  subdivided  themselves  into  lesser  bodies,  whioh 
met  every  six  weeks.  In  their  quarterly  meetings  the  Moderator 
opened  them  with  a  L(Uin  prayer ;  then  there  was  a  thesis  upon 
some  divinity  question,  and  a  disputation,  wherein  all  the  min- 
isters present  opposed  the  respondent."  f 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  the  original  design  of  the 
Exeter  Assembly  related  more  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
ministers  than  to  the  discussion  of  their  congregational  affiedrs. 
Yet  either  their  objects  must  have  been  numerous  or  the  danger 
of  irregularity  great,  for  we  are  told  that  thirty  rules  were  laid 
down  for  their  government.  Some  of  these  rules  breathe  a  very 
liberal  spirit.  All  the  divisions  met  annually  at  Exeter, — a 
practice  which  promoted  their  acquaintance  and  amicable  corre- 
spondence with  each  other.  The  first  meeting  was  held  October 
18,  1655 ;  and  another  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  following 
year ; — Mr.  Hughes,  of  Plymouth,  presided  over  both.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  several  episcopal  divines  of  high  character ; 
and  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  institution 
were  already  in  the  course  of  fulfilment.  **  By  these  Assem- 
blies," says  Mr.  Baxter,  "  they  opened  and  preserved  a  friendly 

•  Mon.  Rep.  Vol.  xii.  p.  641.  f  Noncon.  Mem.  Vol.  i.  p.  391. 
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oorrespondence  amongst  miniBt^ns,  they  rraioved  a  great  manj 
prejudioes  and  mianndentaadingBy  insomtieli  that  tlie  ooatrover- 
aial  heats  of  angry  men  began  to  be  allayed,  tlieir  spirits  better- 
ed, and  the  ends  of  religion  more  generally  promoted."  *  Tbo 
soon,  alas,  was  this  improvement  checked ;  die  re-estabUriiment 
<^  Episcopacy  at  the  Restcxration  was  the  signal  for  the  revival 
of  all  old  sectarian  jealousies ;  it  was  unsafe  for  any  body  of 
men  in  the  slightest  degree  opposed  to  the  new  state  of  things 
to  meet  together ;  and  the  iirst  Exeter  AssemUy  was  dissolved 
when  it  had  existed  little  more  than  fonr  years !  The  minotet 
of  their  proceedings  during  this  interesting  period  are  still  pre- 
served. 

Thirty  years  elapsed  before  the  times  permitted  the  formation 
of  a  similar  body.  It  was  in  1691  that  this  object  was  under- 
taken and  the  present  association  conmienoed.  At  the  first 
meeting,  Mr.  Sanders,  ejected  from  Kentisbeare  and  settled  at 
Tiverton,  presided  as  Moderator ;  and  Mr.  Caryl,  ^ected  from 
Uplawman  and  settled  at  Crediton,  preached.  These  ministers 
were  Presbyterians ;  and  their  original  object  appears  to  have 
been  the  establishment  of  a  clerical  board  consisting  ezdusively 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  But  at  the  second  meeting,  Mr. 
Flavel,  of  Dartmouth,  another  ejected  minister,  and  a  truly 
catholic  Christian,  being  called  upon  to  preach,  took  occaaon 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  union  among  Dissenters  of  different 
denominations,  and  eventually  succeeded.  Tlie  minutes  of  tins 
Assembly,  from  its  formation  in  1691  down  to  the  year  1722, 
are  lost ; — there  are,  however,  various  aocounts  of  its  proceed* 
ings,  in  pamphlets  published  in  the  West  of  England  during  the 
interval,  which  shew  that  its  spirit  was  very  different  from  that 


*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Manning,  in  a  discourse  delirered  before  the  Assem* 
bly,  June  24, 1818,  and  published  at  their  unanimous  request.  Appended 
to  this  discourse  is  a  list  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers  settled  in 
Devonshire,  from  1662  to  1818.  The  value  of  this  list  would  have  been 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  dates,  shewing  the  duration 
of  the  labours  of  each  minister.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  several 
typographical  errors  both  in  the  discourfte  and  the  appendix,  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  compiler. 
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of  the  lUMembUea  wbioh  were  liououred  witli  the  eulogy  of  Baxr 
ter.    This  maj  be  uiferred  from  thoee  impecfeot  notioee  of  the 
proceedijQgB  of  the  Exeter  body  which  I  have  had  oceasion  to 
iutroduce  in  the  preceding  pagee.    Ample  allowance  shonld  nskr 
questionably  be  made  for  the  difficulties  in  which  the  earliest 
Nonoonformists  were  involved,  and,  especially,  for  the  necessity, 
imposed  by  their  peculiar  position — of  securing  a  well-educated 
ministry.    It  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  enlightened  Dia- 
senter  of  the  present  day  to  look  back  upon  the  inquisitorial 
proceediogs  of  the  filxeter  Assembly,  during  the  interval  in 
question, — ^particularly,  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Stogdon, 
Peirce,  and  Hallet,  without  acknowledgiog  that  the  members 
violated  the  plainest  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  acted  incon- 
sistently with  their  own  professions  as  Protestant  Dissei^ers 
and  employed  their  unwarrantable  power  in  promoting,  not  ^*  the 
ends  of  religion"  but  ^  envy,  hatred,  and  all  nncbaritableness." 
The  minutes  of  the  Assembly  from  the  year  1721  to  the  pre- 
sent time  are  preserved.    They  afford  no  indiication  of  improve- 
ment in  the  spirit  or  ol^ects  of  the  association  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.    Their  proceedings  were  similar,  in  many  respects, 
to  those  of  thej  Presbyteries  of  their  forefathers ;  which,  there 
b  reason  to  suppose,  many  of  the  members  would  have  gladly 
revived.    <<  In  these  assemblies,"  says  Mr.  Manning,*  '*  a  mode- 
rator was  chosen,  who  opened  and  conducted  the  meeting  with 
prayer.    In  the  morning  service,  two  or  three  ministers  took  a 
part.    They  met  again  in  the  afternoon  to  consult  about  the 
a&irs  of  their  rec^pective  societies,  distributed  the  collections 
received  from  them,  examined  the  testimcmials  of  those  who 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  ministry,  appointed 
three  of  their  number  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  their 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  into  the  progress 
they  had  made  in  literature,  the  views  with  which  they  under- 
took the  ministry,  and  their  aptness  to  teach ;  in  order  to  judge 
of  which  a  theological  thesis  was  to  be  exhibited  in  Latin,  to 
the  perusal  of  the  examiners,  and  if  they  found  them  qualified 

*  Discourse  before  the  Assembly,  p.  12. 
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for  the  Christian  mHiietrj',  thej  gave  them  b  ceitifieato  of  their 
sivprobation.  The  Aawnabl}'  then  apptunted  the  otAainen. 
From  these  minnteB  it  a^^wara,  that  the  membera  of  the  AgBeni- 
blj  agreed  ibat  thej  should  not  meddle  with  politics  or  the 
afiuTB  of  civil  govenuneat,  or  pretend  to  exercise  emy  ohnrch 
ceneores,  but  only  assist,  advise,  and  enconrafe,  each  other  ia 
propegatiug  truth  and  holiuees,  and  keeping  their  eharohee  free 
from  iUitNVte  minialere  aud  scandalous  commnnicautE."  lliis 
agreement,  vhich,  if  generally  acted  op  tola  the  letter,  was  often 
departed  from  in  the  spirit  by  the  Assembly  at  this  poiod,  owed 
its  origin  to  the  "  Articles  of  Concord,"  drawn  up  by  the  first 
Assembly  in  the  year  1655. " 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  tbjs  body 
began  to  see  the  neoesaity  of  relinqnidiing  a  part  of  their  un- 
scriptuial  authority.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Towgood  to  Exeter, 
which  took  plaoe  in  1749,  gave  that  gentleman  an  cqqKwtonity 
<d  advocating  with  euceeae  his  own  liberal  and  enlightened  0{u.- 
nions  on  this  subject.  By  means  of  his  argomente,  miuiy  mem- 
bera of  the  Assembly  gradually  became  convinced  that  their 
conduct,  with  regard  to  the  examination  ot  candidates  for  the 
miuislry,  was  wroug, — that,  by  inmsting  upon  qualifications 
whioh  the  Soripturee  do  not  require,  they  assumed  an  nnlawfiil 
•jurisdicdun  over  tbe  consciences  of  men.  '■They  perceived," 
says  Mr.  Manniiig,-f  "  that  admitting  one  nnsuriptural  test  to  be 
proposed,  by  an  order  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  necessary  tCTm  of 
admission  to  the  Christiau  ministry,  was  a  matter  of  vary  seri- 
ous moment,  and  drew  after  it  consequences  extremely  im- 
portant i  for,  one  being  admitted,  two,  ten,  or  thirty-nine  m^ht 
with  equal  rif^l  be  hereafter  added,  the  tendency  of  whieh 
was  too  obvious  not  to  be  obeerved,  and  too  fiMmidable  not  to 
be  tbe  object  of  dread.  It  being  therefore  proposed  to  the  As- 
sembly whii-h  met  in  1753,  to  take  into  consideration  the  fol- 


niiig'a  Life  of  Towgood,  p.  II.  Atdteordiiudonof  Mr.  Towgooil, 
the  subject  wbich  the  Anemhly  detired  him  lo  treat  on  wm, 
titma  Ii^anlum  tit  ulidinm  T' 
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lowing  qnestioiiy  'whether  the  Asaembly  will  reeommend  any 
Candidates  who  refnse  to  declare  their  faith  in  the  Deitj  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holj  Spirit/  it  was  debated  whether  the  question 
shonld  be  put,  and  decided  bj  a  considerable  majcmtj  in  the 
negative.  This  debate  would  probably  have  given  rise  to  very 
warm  animosities,  had  they  not  been  very  seasonably  dis- 
countenanced by  the  truly  catholic  and  conciliating  conduct  of 
some  aged  ministers.  *  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  it  has  been 
left  wholly  with  the  respective  congregations  to  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  they  choose  for  their 
ministers." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  still  further  improve- 
ment became  visible  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Exeter  Assembly. 
This  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
influence  and  exertions  of  two  ministers  -who  have  been  fire- 
quently  mentioned  in  these  pages, — the  Rev.  Joseph  Bretland, 
and  the  Rev.  Timothy  Kenrick.  While  these  gentlemen  were 
anxious  that  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Assembly  should  be 
vigorously  promoted,  and  that  the  members  should  avtdl  them- 
selves of  the  light  which  had  been  increasing  for  nearly  a  cen- 
turyt — the  time  during  which  their  institution  had  existed, — 
ihey  were  also  desirous  of  proving  that  they  and  their  brethren 
could  extend  their  interest  to  those  occurrences,  whether  in  the 
West  of  England  or  at  a  distance,  in  which  was  involved  the 
welfare  of  Protestant  Dissent.  Accordingly  we  find  that  one  of 
those  welcome  addresses  which,  in  the  year  1791,  poured  in 
upon  the  persecuted  Dr.  Priestley,  was  from  the  Exeter  Assem- 
bly; and  it  \a  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  spirit  at  this  period,  and  that  which  they  manifest- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  "  We  think  ourselves 
bound  (they  say  in  addressing  Dr.  Priestley),  thoogh  several  of 

*  See  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  P.  Baron,  of  Plymouth,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wal- 
rond,  of  Exeter,  formerly  of  Ottery, — the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
riolent  advocates  for  doctrinal  tests. — L{fe  qf  Towgood,  p.  55. 

t  See  Bir.  Kenridc's  sermon,  '*  An  inquiry  into  the  best  method  of  com- 
municating religious  knowledge  to  young  men,*'  preached  before  the  As- 
sembly, May  7,  1788. 
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OS  differ  bom  yoa  in  opinioa  on  variooB  salg^tfl,  to  seize  Uie 
oppoitimitj  which  our  meeting  affords  us  of  unking  m  an  ad- 
dress to  yoa  on  the  occasion  of  your  late  sufferings  and  losses/' 
Again,  <<  It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  have  al- 
ready received  a  letter  of  ooudolence  from  some  of  our  hretluren 
of  different  religious  sentiments  and  denominations^  couched  uk 
terms  expressive  of  warm  affection  and  esteem.  We  would 
flatter  ourselves  that  this  noble  exam{^  of  a  truly  liberal  spirit 
and  behaviour  will  be  followed  by  many  others,  aud  that  one 
beneficial  consequence  of  the  late  riots  at  Birmingham  will  be, 
the  establishment  of  a  closer  union,  and  of  a  more  general  and 
friendly  intercourse  among  Dissenters  of  every  description."* 

The  discourse  by  Mr.  Manning,  of  much  oi  whose  valuable 
testimony  the  reader  has  already  had  the  advantage,  brings  the 
history  of  the  Assembly  down  to  the  year  1818.  It  appears 
that  several  alterations  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
rules,  the  most  important  of  which  bears  date  September,  1801, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  only  one  assembly 
in  the  year,  to  be  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The 
following  extract  contains  a  pleasing  statement  of  Mr.  Manning's 
experience  as  a  member  of  this  venerable  body.  '^  During  forty- 
four  years  in  which  I  have  resided  in  this  county,  I  do  not  re- 
member ha\dng  been  once  absent  from  the  Assembly,  and  am 
therefore  a  competent  witness,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing, that  these  meetings  have  always  been  conducted  with  great 
decency  and  order,  and  have,  in  no  small  degree,  ccmduced  to 
the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the  ministers,  cherished 
mutual  affection,  and  animated  them  to  more  zealous  exertions 
in  the  duties  of  their  profession.  W^e  do  not  meet  as  a  priest- 
hood, a  privileged  order,  distinct  from  our  brethren,  as  having 
an  interest  different  from  theirs.  We  utterly  disclaim  all  pre- 
tensions to  reUgious  domination,  to  the  least  shadow  of  au- 
thority or  controul  oi'er  the  faith  or  religions  practice  of  our 
feUow-christians.  We  do  not  assemble  ourselves  together  to 
settle  any  point  of  doctrine,  or  any  matter  of  Christian  disri- 

*  Priestley's  Works,  Rutt's  edition,  Vol.  i.  Part  L  p.  154. 
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pline.  We  do  not  hold  otir  assembly  on  the  narrow  principles 
of  a  party,  but  on  the  broad  grounds  of  onlimited  freedom  of 
inquir  J,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  who  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ/' 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  proportion  as  these  sentiments 
have  gained  ground  in  the  Assembly,  the  interest  of  the  Devon 
and  Cornwall  ministers  in  its  proceedings  has  declined.  The 
annual  meedog  is  still  held  at  Creorge's  Meeting,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June ;  but  the  number  of  members  is  much  re- 
duced. There  is  a  morning  service, — ^the  preacher  and  the 
minister  to  pray  having  been  appointed  at  the  previous  annual 
meeting ;  two  others  are  nominated  to  officiate  in  the  event  of 
their  fidlure.  After  the  service,  the  ministers  who  are  members 
of  the  Assembly  meet  in  the  vestry,  when  the  preacher  of  the 
former  year  acts  as  Moderator,  and  opens  and  concludes  the 
meeting  with  prayer.  The  chief  object  of  this  meeting  is  to 
grant  exhibitions  out  of  the  fimds  of  the  Assembly  to  the  minis- 
ters of  small  congregations  needing  assistance.  Afterwards  the 
members  dine  together,  and  thus  conclude  that  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  is  still  found,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  excellent  Baxter,  to  <<  better  the  spirits"  of  men,  and  pro- 
mote "  the  great  ends  of  religion." 
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Sketch  of  the  History 
OF  THE  Western  Unitarian  Society. 

The  first  mle  of  this  Society  requires  that  it  "  shall  be  de- 
nominated the  Society  of  Unitarian  Christians,  established  in 
the  West  of  England,  for  promotiug  Christian  Knowledge  and 
the  practice  of  Virtue  by  distributing  books." 

The  qualification  for  membership  has  never  included  a  decla- 
ration of  assent  to  any  articles  of  faith.  The  terras  of  admission 
are  thus  stated  in  the  fifth  rule  of  the  original  code  : — "  Every 
person  recommended  after  the  meeting  in  May,  1792,  by  two 
members,  shall  be  considered  as  a  member  of  this  Society,  upon 
paying  his  admission  fee  and  subscription  for  the  current  year, 
or  compounding  for  his  subscription.**  The  admission  fee  was 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  the  annual  subscription — the  same 
sum,  and  the  composition — the  payment,  at  one  time,  of  five 
guineas. 

There  was,  however,  a  preamble  to  the  rules,  drawn  up  by 
the  founders  of  the  Society,  in  the  principles  avowed  by  which 
the  members  were  supposed  to  concur.  After  asserting  that  the 
value  of  Christianity  is  lessened  by  the  errors  which  are  blended 
with  it,  the  preamble  thus  continues  : — "  Considering  that  one 
principal  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  just  sentiments  in  religion 
has  arisen  firom  the  want  of  an  open  avowal  of  them,  on  the  part 
of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  embraced,  or  of  other  methods 
of  making  them  known  to  the  world,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
associate  ourselves  together,  in  order  to  distribute  among  those 
who  are  disposed  to  inquire,  such  books  as  appear  to  us  to  con- 
tain the  purest  account  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  to  be 
the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  true  piety  and  virtue, 
but  more  particularly  among  such  persons  as,  firom  their  situation 
in  life,  are  precluded  in  a  great  measure  fi'om  obtaining  the  means 
of  information  ;  declaring  it  to  be  the  fimdamental  principle  of 
the  Society,  in  which  we  all  agree,  tluU  there  is  but  One  God^  the 
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Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Unir^rse,  wiikoul  an  equal  or  a  vice 
gerenty  the  only  proper  object  of  religiout  warship  ;  and  that  Jesvs 
Christ  was  the  most  eminent  of  those  messengers  which  he  has  em- 
ployed to  reveal  his  will  to  mankindy  possessing  extraordinary  pow- 
ers similar  to  those  received  by  other  prophets,  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree.    While  we  thus  declare  our  belief  in  the  strict  maty  of 
Gody  and  cannot  but  regard  every  practice  as  idolatrous  which 
attributes  anj  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Deity  to  another,  a 
conclusion  in  which  we  think  ourselves  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that 
we  think  such  practices  are  attended  with  the  same  immoral 
consequences  as  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
heathen  world.     That  they  are,  however,  in  all  cases  injurious, 
and  in  some  highly  criminal,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  how  far 
they  may  be  so  in  any  particular  instance  we  pretend  not  to  de- 
termine, as  it  must  depend  upon  circumstances  which  can  be 
known  only  to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  to  that  Being  who 
searches  their  hearts." 

This  preamble  was  framed  in  unison  with  one  which  had  been 
adopted  a  few  months  previously  on  the  formation  of  the  London 
Unitarian  Book  Society,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  ''the  Unita- 
rian Society" — ^there  being  no  other  of  the  same  land  in  the 
kingdom.  The  association  in  the  West  of  England  was  fouiul- 
ed  by  a  few  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  principles  to  which 
their  friends  in  London  attached  the  greatest  importance — viz., 
that  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  was  idolatrous,  and  that  devia- 
tions from  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  simple  humanity  were 
highly  injurious.  The  idea  of  forming  the  Society  originated 
with  W.  Davy,  Esq.,  of  Fordton,  who  presided,  in  1834,  at  the 
forty-second  annual  meeting.  By  Mr.  Davy  the  suggestion 
appears  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ken- 
rick,  of  Exeter.  This  faithful  labourer  was  also  anxious  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  in  the  West  of  England.  ''He  had 
formed  a  plan"  (says  his  son — the  Rev.  J.  Kenrick,  of  York,)* 

*  Mon.  Rep.,  Vol.  ziii.  p.  230.    The  materials  for  this  account  were 
derived  from  a  series  of  letters  put  into  the  hands  of  the  author — Mr.  John 
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^  for  the  dalivery  of  a  series  of  lectures  npcm  those  doetrines  of 
Christiamtj  of  which  erroneous  notions  commonly  prevail,  aad 
had  engaged  eight  (u*  nine  ministers  in  £«xeter  and  its  vidnitj 
to  bear  a  part  in  it  The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  plan  was,  that 
the  whole  course  was  to  be  delivered  in  one  place,  by  the  asso- 
ciated preachers,  each  taking  his  turn,  at  the  interval  of  a  fivt* 
n]|^  and  then  to  be  repeated  to  their  respective  congregatioaB, 
till  the  wh(de  series  had  been  preached  in  every  place  compre- 
hended in  the  union.  A  week-day  evening  was  chosen  both 
hr  the  oonvenianoe  of  the  ministers,  and  to  avoid  giving  ctbnoe 
to  those  who  disliked  the  introduction  of  controversy  into  the 
pulpt  on  the  sabbath.  The  sermon  was  to  contain  '  a  brief  bot 
comprehensive  view  of  the  arguments  from  reason  and  scripture, 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  maintained,  accompanied  with  iah^ 
rences  and  observations  calculated  to  shew  that  it  will  have  no 
unfavourable  influence  upon  the  religious  conduct  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  embraced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affords  a  good  or  a 
better  foundation  for  peace  and  comfort,  and  for  the  duties  of 
piety  and  morality,  than  the  opposite  opinion.  The  whole  to 
be  conducted  with  as  little  appearance  of  controversy  ae  can 
be  admitted.'  The  Mint  Meeting,  at  Exeter,  which  had  been 
bailt  for  Mr.  James  Peirce,  as  a  refuge  to  heresy  and  liberty  of 
conscience  from  the  fury  of  the  western  inquisitors,  was  the 
{dace  fixed  upon  for  the  first  delivery  of  the  lectures ;  but,  on 
application  being  made  to  the  Trustees,  the  use  of  it  for  such  a 
purpose  was  reAised.'' 

The  author  proceeds  to  express  his  belief  that  this  refusal 
^*  arose,  not  from  auy  hostility  to  Unitarianism,  but  from  a  fear 
that  the  jealousy  of  (Government,  then  beginning  to  be  awakened 
by  the  introduction  of  revolutionary  principles  from  France, 
might  be  excited  by  this  open  attack  on  established  opinions, 
or  even  the  buildings  be  endangered  by  the  outrages  of  a  church- 
and-king  mob.''  In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  at  the  outset, 
the  scheme  for  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  was  never  carried 

Keorick,  by  Mr.  Iiase,  of  Mocetoa-Hampilead,  to  whom  tlMjr  were  ad* 
dre«ed  by  Bfr.  Ttmothy  Kenrick. 
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into  execution :  althongh,  in  a  letter  written  hy  Mr.  Kenriek  to 
Mr.  Isaac  immediately  after,  lie  announces  bid  design  of  per- 
severing in  it.  The  object  which  these  zealous  individuals  so 
ardently  desired  to  see  accomplished)  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
montbS)  promoted  in  a  way  which  they  probably  did  not  antici- 
pate. On  the  fourth  of  January,  1792,  several  ministers  and 
other  friends  of  religious  truth  assembled  at  Bridwell,  near  Col- 
hnnptou,  the  seat  of  Richard  Hall  Clarke,  Esq.,  to  witness  the 
opening  of  an  Unitarian  chapel  erected  by  that  gentleman.  On 
this  occasion,  the  best  means  of  diffusing  the  true  doctrines  ot 
the  Qospel  formed  the  prevailing  subject  of  conversation ; — the 
establishment  of  the  London  Society  was  probably  quoted  ae  an 
example ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  ftilure  of  the  plaa  for  de- 
livering lectures  at  Exeter,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  similar 
society  for  the  West  of  Ehigland.  Mr.  Kenriek  undertook  to 
draw  up  the  Rules  and  Preamble.  These  were  submitted  to  a 
meeting  held  at  Exeter,  May  11,  1792,  R.  H.  Clarke,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  Rules  and  Preamble 
should  be  printed, — ^that  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers should  be  held  at  Crediton,  September  6,  1792, — and 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toulmin  should  be  desired  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon on  the  occasion.  These  resolutions  were  carried  into  effect. 
Mr.  Clarke  consented  to  act  as  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Kenriek  as 
Secretary.  The  sermon  was  printed  and  circulated  with  the 
rules  of  the  society ;  it  was  entitled,  "  The  Character  of  Christ 
as  the  Witness  to  the  Truth" ;  it  excited  considerable  interest, 
and  has  since  passed  through  a  second  edition. 

The  Society  at  the  time  of  its  first  general  meeting  consisted 
of  thirty-one  members.*    For  many  years  the  additions  were 

•  Liit  qfth€flr9i  Memken. 

Rev.  M.  Anitib,  Bridport. 

Rev.  T.  Bblsham,  New  College,  Hackney. 

Mr.  W.  Browne,  Jun.,  Collumpton. 

Mr.  Basnbtt,  Bath. 

R.  H.  Clarkb,  Esq.,  BridweD,  near  CoUumpton. 

Mr.  Davt,  Fordton,  near  C^pedilon. 

Mr.  M.  DvKBFoaD»  Tiverton. 
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fewy  and  the  s^^ere  of  the  Sooiety's  operations  limited.  These 
oiroumstances  may  be  attributed  to  vanons  causes.  lliere 
was  at  that  period  an  nnnsnally  strong  feeling  in  iavonr  of  ^or- 
thodoxy," and  especially  of  the  standard  set  np  by  the  Chnrdi 
of  England.  Again,  many  who  might  have  been  ranked  under 
the  denomination  of  Unitarian,  weate  not  {prepared  to  adopt  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Preamble  of  the  new  Society*  Al- 
thoogh  such  persons  believed  that  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  was  ihe  only  proper  ol^t  of  rdigions  wor- 
ship, and  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  prominent  doctrines  of 
Calvinism,  they  conld  not  relinquish  their  belief  in  the  ^e- 
codstenoe  of  the  Saviour,  they  objected  to  the  terms  <<mere 
mjm,"  and  "  simple  humanity,"  as  applied  to  so  exalted  a  bemg, 
and  diey  considered  the  epithet  '<  idolatrous"  much  too  harsh, 
if  not  aotoally  unwarrantable,  when  used  in  reference  to  Trini- 

Mr.  G.  DuxsroRD,  TiTerton. 

Mr.  J.  Evans,  Exeter. 

Rev.  J.  Isaac,  Moreton-Hampstead. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Jabdinb,  B«th. 

S.  Kknkiok,  Esq.,  Bewdley,  Woroestenhire. 

Rev.  T.  Kbnrick,  Exeter. 

Rev.  J.  Kentish,  Plymouth  Dock. 

Rev.  T.  LiNDsisT,  Essex  Street,  London. 

JOSBPH  LiTTLBFBAR,  Esq,,  ExetCT. 

Rev.  T.  Morgan,  Liskeard. 

Rev.  S.  Morgan,  Collumpton. 

Samurl  Prtt,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  PoRTBR,  Plymouth. 

Rev.  T.  Rrynrll,  Thorvertooi. 

Mr.  W.  Rrtnbll,  Barnstaple. 

W.  RowR,  Esq.,  Spence-Comb,  near  Crediton. 

Rev.  J.  RowR,  Shrewsbury. 

Mr.  S.  Shutb,  Collumpton. 

Mr.  J.  Sprt,  Plymouth. 

W.  Tatlbur,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury. 

J.  TiNGCOMBR,  Esq.,  Plymouth. 

Rev.  J.  TouLMiN,  Taunton. 

Mr.  TucKBR,  Exeter. 

Rev.  J.  Williams,  Bridwell,  near  Collumpton. 

The  perusal  of  this  list  will  excite  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  minds  of 
the  survivors,  the  number  of  whom,  I  believe,  does  not  exceed/otcr. 
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tarian  wcv^p.  On  these  points  they  coincided  with  many 
gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  conntry,  who  would  have 
joined  the  London  Uniterian  Society,  had  its  Preamble  beea 
more  comprehensive,  and  who  deeply  regretted  that,  at  a  time 
when  union  was  more  than  ever  desirable  among  all  Antitrini- 
tarian  Christians,  the  enlightened  founders  of  the  new  societies 
attached  so  much  importance  to  thdr  own  peculiar  views  of 
truth.*  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Western  Society  was  the  political  unpopularity  of  its  members. 
This  was  one  of  those  periods  when  Dissent  from  the  Church 
was  stigmatized  as  Disaffection  to  the  State ;  and  those  Unita- 
rians who  followed  out  the  principles  of  IXssent  with  the  great- 
est fiuthfulness  received  the  largest  share  of  pubHc  obloquy. 
The  promoters  of  this  society  were  especially  distinguished  for 
thor  consistent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Civil  and  Rdi^ous 
liberty.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  duty.  Many  of  them  experienced  unremittiug  insult ;  year 
after  year  they  beheld  the  spirit  of  persecution  whidi  excited  the 
riots  at  Birmingham  gain  ground  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
they  saw  the  Rowans  of  Ireland  and  the  Muirs  of  Scotland  con- 
signed to  dungeons  or  exiled  to  foreign  lands ;  they  saw  their 
own  beloved  Priestley,  the  champion  of  their  cause,  <<the  patriot 

*  The  retaining  of  the  word  "idolatroui"  fai  the  London  Preamble  was 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Belsham,  Mr.  Lindsey,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr. 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Tayleur,  and  opposed  by  many  gentlemen  of  equal  emi- 
nence in  their  respective  circles,  especially  by  the  whole  body  of  Unitarians 
then  existing  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  their  support  from  the  Society.  Among  these  were  the  Rev. 
W.  Frend,  M.  A.,  ibrmeriy  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  and  Vicar 
of  Long  Stanton ;  the  Rev.  R.  Tyrrwhit,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  and 
Founder  of  the  Hebrew  Scholarships,  Cambridge;  and  Mr.  Jones,  the 
celebrated  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Others  joined  the  So- 
ciety, though  they  could  not  approve  of  the  Preamble.  Dr.  Price,  in  par- 
ticular, said  he  could  not  suffer  an  Unitarian  society  to  exist  without 
giving  his  name  to  it. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Belsharo  admitted  that  it  might  have  been 
prudent  to  omit  the  word  "  idolatrous,"  "as  the  doctrine  which  the  Society 
desired  to  hold  forth  as  their  common  fiedth,  might  have  been  expressed 
with  equal  distinctness  and  precision  without  it.*'  See  Bel6ham*8  Me* 
moin  o/IAfubey,  p.  299. 

2o 
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and  aaint  and  sage/'  loaded  wi&  calmnmea  wherever  he 
railed  at  by  every  class  from,  the  dnmken  Invwler  of  tbe  poc- 
honae  to  the  *^ heaven-descended''  leader  of  the  House  of 
mona, — assailed  from  the  pnl{dt  hj  priests  whoi,  like 
wanted  preferment — and  from  the  press  by  anduxmwho^  fik* 
Bnrke,  wanted  penaionsy — and  at  length  driven  from  the  laod 
he  lovedy  to  close  his  existence  among  strangers; — the  praoMlen 
of  the  Western  Unitarian  Society  saw  all  this,  and  cndsrad  uk 
their  own  persons  more  than  those  who  live  in  the  prascat  da/ 
can  easily  imagine ;  jet  thej  did  not  &lter ;  thej  aimlj  jet 
earnesdj  continued  to  advocate  what  the/  hdieved  to  be  the 
Troth  of  God;  and,  though  to  worldly  men  their  prospecto 
seemed  dark  and  cheerless,  they  bad  their  reward /*  But  to  re- 
turn— this  reward  was  certainly  not  found  in  the  rapid  |MogHML 
of  Unitarianism  in  the  Western  counties.  Although  the  pditical 
disturbances  of  the  dme  did  not  move  such  men  as  Mr.  Tookun 
and  Mr.  Kenrick,  thej  alarmed  the  friends  on  whom  these 
excdlent  ministers  had  reason  to  relj  for  support  A  strikii^ 
instance  of  this  was  witnessed  in  the  year  1794,  in  reference  to 
the  hdding  of  a  meeting  of  the  Society  at  George's  Meeting, 
Exeter.  Mr.  Kenrick,  the  learned  and  benevolent  instruetor  oi 
the  young—  the  frdthfhl  finend  and  counsellor  of  all,  could  not 
cm  this  occasion  obtain  for  his  colleagues  the  use  of  his  own 
pulpit.  The  Trustees  refiised  to  allow  the  Society  to  meet  withm 

*  Tbe  lines  nt  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  ^  Rdigions  Mnaings  written  on 
QirittDiM  Eve,  1794,**  hmve  so  striking  an  alliuion  to  the  horron  of  tiie 
time,  that,  wdl  as  they  are  known,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them. 
He  had  been  writing  of  *'tbe  mighty  dead,"— of  Milton,  Newton,  and 
Hutkyi    fnd  thus  proceeds : 

**  Presang  on  his  steps, 


Lo !  Priesdey  there,  patriot  and  saint  and  sage. 
Whom  that  my  fleshly  eye  hath  never  seen, 
A  childish  pang  of  impotent  regret 
Hath  thrilTd  my  heart.    Him  from  his  native  land 
Statesmen  blood-stain'd,  and  priests  idolatrous. 
By  dark  lies  madd'ning  the  blind  multitude, 
Drove  with  vain  hate :  calm,  pitying  he  retir'd. 
And  mns'd  expectant  on  these  promis'd  years.'* 
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the  walls  of  their  house  of  prayer,  though  the  usual  notice  had 
been  given  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  ministers.     Happily,  the 
admirable  sermon  of  Mr.  Rejnell, — on  adorning  the  doctrine 
professed  by  his  hearers, — which  he  delivered  by  invitation  in 
the  Bow  Meeting-house,  may  still  be  read  by  all  who  would 
know  how  noble  was  his  object  and  how  groundless  were  the 
fears  of  his  opponents.     **They  misjudged*'  (says  one  of  the 
writers  I  have  already  quoted)  "the  temper  even  of  those  trouble- 
some times,  in  apprehending  any  such  danger,  and  they  cer- 
tainly very  much  misconceived  the  motives  of  the  projectors  of 
the  plan  in  question,  if  they  suspected  them  of  any  concealed 
political  schemes ;  but  it  is  not  for  us,  natis  meHorihm  annitt, 
harshly  to  pronounce  that  the  refusal  may  not  have  proceeded 
from  conscientious  fears  of  the  consequences  : — when  the  love  of 
innovation  is  inflamed  into  frenzy,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  pru- 
dence is  chilled  into  timidity.'*  * 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  that  the  society  was  much  increased.      The 
members  assembled  regularly,  once  a  year,  at  the  various  towns 
in  which  there  were  Unitarian  congregations,  and  a  series  of 
sermons  were  preached  and  published  which  proved  highly  ad- 
vantageous.    Mr.  Kenrick,  of  Exeter,  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  until  his  death  in  1804,  when  the  seat 
of  the  Society  was  removed  to  Bristol,  and  those  duties  devolved 
on  the  Rev.  John  Rowe.     The  unwearied  zeal  of  Mr.  Kenrick 
has  already  been  noticed;  and,  in  1814,  the  Society  resolved 
to  shew  their  sense  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Rowe's  services  through 
the  intervening  years,  by  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
Fac-simile  of  Beza's  Manuscript,  and  (as  soon  as  published)  of 
Mr.  Wellbeloved's  Bible ;  this  testimonial,  however,  Mr.  Rowe 
respectfully  declined.f     The  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
have  since  been  ably  filled  by  several  gentlemen  in  Bristol,  who 
in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  have  rendered  the  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  canse  of  Unitarianism  by  their  selection  of 
books  for  the  annual  catalogue,  and  their  arrangements  for  pro- 

*  Mon.  RepoB.,  Vol.  ziii.  p.  230.  f  Ibid.,  Vol.  x.  p.  459. 
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motiog  the  interest  and  usefiilness  of  the  Annual  Meetings.* 
At  these  meetings  the  rnles  of  the  Society  have,  from  time  to 
time,  undergone  a  slight  revision.  On  one  occasion  it  was  re- 
solved to  discontinue  the  admission-fee  of  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence, which  is  consequently  now  not  paid. 

Discussions  frequently  took  place  respecting  the  propriety  of 
altering  the  Preamble  so  as  to  enable  the  Arians  to  become 
members.  As  early  as  the  year  1811,  this  sulgect  was  taken 
into  consideration  at  an  annual  meeting  by  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  proposed  comprehen- 
sion. But  no  decisive  step  was  taken  until  the  year  1819, 
when,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Bath,  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  accordance 
with  a  nodce  given  the  preceding  year  at  Ilminster,  submitted 
several  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  The 
original  principle  was  defended  by  Mr.  Kentish  and  several 
other  members;  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  finding  that  the  disposition 
of  the  meeting  was  against  the  change,  withdrew  his  proposed 
resolutions,  t  When  twelve  years  more  had  elapsed,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  brought  forward  at  a  meeting  at  Bridgwater,  and 
the  alteration  agreed  to.     It  was  resolved, 

"  That  union  with  this  Society  shall  henceforwards  be  con- 
sidered as  implying  no  more  than  the  reception  of  the  Essential 
Principles  of  Unitarianism ;  viz.  the  Personal  Unity^  the  Sole 
Deitfff  the  Essential  Mercy,  and  the  Exclusive  W<m^  o£ 
Jehovah,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

ITie  additions  to  the  number  of  members  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  appear  frtxn  the 
lists  appended  to  the  annual  sermons  to  be  as  follow  : 

In  1792  there  were    31. 

1798  45. 

1804  98. 

1812  217. 


•  The  present  TresMfarer  ii  John  Manhtgfard,  Eiq.;  die  Secntaiy^  Mr, 
W.  Browne,  of  Clare  Street.  ,  ^  ^ 

t  See  Letters  by  Mr.  Prend,  Mr.  Bebbam,  and  Dr.  Carpenter, 

Kepot.,  Vol.  xiv. 
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For  some  years  subsequently  to  1812,  the  additions  were  not 
proportionably  great.  The  present  number  of  members,  though 
considerable,*  is  certainly  smaller  than  the  number  of  Unita* 
rians  in  the  West  of  England  would  lead  a  stranger  to  suppose. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this  body  of  Christians 
support  two  other  societies  for  the  promotion  of  their  objects, 
and  especially  for  establishing  a  greater  bond  of  union — one  in 
the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  formed  in  1818,  the  other 
for  those  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  formed  in  1813.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned,  that  during  the  past  year,  the  Western  So- 
ciety has  exhibited  considerable  vigour ;  a  larger  number  of  new 
members  have  been  elected  than  within  any  preceding  year, — 
even  more  than  the  Society  was  composed  of  at  its  first  meet- 
ing ;  the  funds  are  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  the  catalogue  includes 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  valuable  books  and  pamphlets ; 
and  those  who  were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  and  listened 
to  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  Mr.  Aspland,  will  not 
easily  fc»'get  the  spirit  that  prevailed. 

I  shall  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  Hst  of  the  sermons  preached 
before  the  Society ;  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  first  intro- 
duce an  extract  for  the  purpose  of  here  placing  on  record  the 
impressions  of  **  a  mind  at  once  zealous  and  enlightened,  philo- 
sophical and  elegant,"  t  respecting  thie  progress  and  prospects  of 
the  Society. 

*'  Had  not  those  by  whom  it  was  projected  been  fully  per- 
suaded that  their  cause  was  of  God,  and  therefore  must  prosper, 
they  might  well  have  been  dismayed  by  the  inauspicious  circum- 
stances of  its  birth  and  infency,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Unity 
of  God  could  only  be  avowed  by  braving  the  penalties  of  law, 
when  the  civil  power  looked  with  jealousy  on  their  association, 
and  when  only  here  and  there  an  individual  could  be  fbund, 
who,  for  the  truth's  sake,  was  willing  to  encounter  popular 

*  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  it  is,  as  neither  annual  sermon  nor  list 
has  been  published  for  several  years. 

t  Review  of  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ken- 
rick.    Mon.  Rep.,  Vol.  zii.  p.  733. 
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odium.  The  event  has  shewn,  diat  manlj  eoonige,  tempered  by 
Chxwtian  pnidence,  will  overcome  obstacles,  remove  prgodiceSy 
and  conciliate  regard,  and,  in  a  few  years,  change  opponents 
into  advocates,  and  enemies  into  partisans.  The  seed  idiich 
was  sown  beneath  so  inclement  a  skj,  that  it  might  well  have 
been  doubted  whedier  the  binder  of  sheaves  shookL  ever  fifl 
his  bosom  with  the  increase,  has  shot  up  with  a  vigoor  whidi 
removes  all  fears  for  the  future,  the  fields  have  long  been  green 
and  are  rapidly  becoming  white  unto  the  harvest.  Yon  need 
not,  I  am  sure,  my  exhortation  to  recall  and  to  honour  the  me* 
mory  of  those,  who  putting  their  hand  to  the  plough  looked  not 
back,  but  held  on  their  way,  and  accomplished  their  work,  at 
the  risk  of  reputation,  of  usefulness,  of  property,  and  of  fireedcnn. 
They  indeed  laboured,  and  we,  of  the  present  generation,  have 
entered  into  thdr  labours.  O  that  at  the  same  time  we 
could  enter  into  that  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  lively  oon- 
eem  for  the  welfiyre  of  men,  that  unwearied  activity  in  the  dif- 
fusioQ  of  truth,  and  unshaken  fortitude  in  meeting  calumny  and 
danger,  which  prompted  them  to  undertake  their  task,  and  ena- 
bled them,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  carry  it  on  so  fiur  towaids 
its  accomplishment." 

^  Wlio  that  beholds  the  progress  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  Grod  has  made  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  period  to 
which  I  allude,  can  avoid  exclaiming,  ^  It  is  the  Lord*s  doing, 
and  marvellous  iu  our  eyes ! '  Who  that  reflects  on  the  simpli- 
city and  scriptural  authority  of  this  doctrine,  and  on  the  inquir- 
ing spirit  of  the  age,  will  think  that  we  indulge  the  visions  of  a 
romantic  imagination,  in  looking  forward  to  its  becoming  the 
recognised  belief  of  the  Christian  church,  and,  by  purifying  the 
gospel  from  one  of  its  most  revolting  difficulties,  preparing  the 
way  for  its  progress  among  those  nations  to  whom  the  popular 
fidth  presents  insuperable  obstacles  ?  It  is  not  indeed  for  us  to 
know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  has  put  in  his 
own  power ;  his  kingdom  cometh  not  with  observation ;  and,  I 
bolicvo  that  the  open  defection  from  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy, 
i*xtousive  and  increasing  as  it  is,  is  far  less  than  the  secret  and 
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almost  unconscious  renunciation  of  them,  espeoiallj  in  those 
countries  where  controversy  has  not  roused  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diotioo.  The  avowal  and  even  the  reception  of  the  truth  are 
influenced  hy  a  variety  of  accidental  causes ;  it  maj  be  abandoor 
ed  hy  those  whom  we  thought  most  zealously  attached  to  it ;  the 
diapemations  of  Providence  may  call  away  its  most  &ithful  advo« 
cates,  ere  half  their  term  of  years  appear  to  have  been  complete 
ed.  We  possess  the  treasure  in  earthen  vesselSf  but  the  treasure 
itself  is  incorruptible^  incapable  of  waste  or  destruction.  Like 
a  consecrated  weapon,  truth  descends  from  one  generation  to 
anodier,  sometimes  wielded  by  a  feebler,  sometimes  by  a  more 
vigorous  arm ;  but  its  own  ethereal  temper  is  unchanged,  and  its 
enemies  shall  continue  to  feel  its  penetrative  power,  till  the  last 
of  them  has  resigned  the  contest.  It  is  mighty,  and  in  this  con^ 
flict  it  must  prevail ;  the  maxim  rests  not  only  on  the  authority 
ci  successive  ages  of  men,  who  have  witnessed  its  partial  ac- 
oompUshment  and  transmitted  it  with  the  seal  of  their  experi* 
enoe,  but  on  the  character  and  perfections  of  God,  who  must 
design  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  reasonable  o&pring,  and 
whose  power  nothing  can  oppose  and  prosper." 
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